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UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 
(Welch, Beckley, Fayetteville, and Wheeling, W. Va.) 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1959 


U.S. Senate, 
SprectaL CoMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS, 
; Welch, W. Va. 

The special committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9 a.m., in the cir- 
cuit court room, McDowell County Courthouse, Welch, W. Va., Sena- 
tor Jennings Randolph presiding. 

Present: Senator Jennings Randolph. 

Also present: Representatives Elizabeth Kee, Fifth District of 
West Virginia, and Representative Ken Hechler, Fourth District of 
West Virginia. 

Samuel V. Merrick, counsel; Harold Brown, assistant administra- 
tive director; Frederick B. Rhodes, Jr., assistant administrative direc- 
tor; Emerson Hynes, legislative assistant to Senator Eugene Mc- 
Carthy; James W. Harris, executive assistant to Senator Randolph. 


CHAIRMAN’S OPENING STATEMENT 


Senator Ranpvotru. A pleasant and yet a damp good morning to 
you all. : ; 

This is the first field hearing in West Virginia of the Special Senate 
Committee on Unemployment Problems. 


CHAIRMAN’S RESUME OF COMMITTEE 


This committee was established by resolution in the closing days of 
the 1st session of the 86th Congress, and was instructed to report its 
recommendations to the Senate of the United States not later than 
January 31, 1960. 

We are acting pursuant to Senate Resolution 196, which is the legis- 
lation to which I have made reference. 

It is not only appropriate but important that as a member of the 
committee I should make it very clear at the outset of the field hearings 
in West Virginia that this proposal was presented to the Senate by 
both the majority and minority leaders, Senator snr Johnson, 
of Texas, the majority leader, and Senator Everett Dirksen, of Illinois, 
the minority leader. 

So that the record will be clear, the measure under which the com- 
mittee acts is legislation which was passed in the Senate of the United 
States with the support of all Members. There was no rollcall upon 
Senate Resolution 196, but, insofar as we are able to determine, on the 
voice vote there was no Senator who expressed opposition. 
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Particular attention is called to section 2 of the resolution which 
provides for— 
particular consideration to areas of critical unemployment for the purposes of 
determining what can be done to alleviate such conditions and to report its 
findings and recommendations to the Senate no later than January 31, 1960. 

It is further indicated in the resolution that no legislation would 
be referred to this committee, this group being only a special com- 
mittee charged with the investigatory wae erspuce > Might I have in- 
dicated. Any legislation to be recommended will be referred to the 
standing committee or committees having jurisdiction over those sub- 
jects in the Senate of the United States. 

Now, I believe that there is no need to read other sections—they are 
six in number—of the resolution. It will be laid upon the table here, 
and any individual who desires to do so may look at it. Some persons 
may have an interest in reading it in full. 

There will be approximately 12 to 15 hearings held throughout 
the United States this year. 

Hearings have already been held in Washington, D.C. There were 
8 days of testimony before the committee at the National Capital. 
We then had hearings in Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Oregon. Fol- 
lowing today’s session here, we shall have hearings in Beckley tomor- 
row morning and tomorrow afternoon in Fayetteville. On Wednes- 
day we shall have a full day of hearings in Wheeling. 

I think it is appropriate to say that the hearings which have been 
held in Washington, D.C., in Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Oregon, 
will be followed by others in Minnesota, Indiana, Illinois, Wyoming, 
Ohio, Kentucky, and in the State of New York. These hearings in 
the field are being held in areas where there are pockets of unem- 
ployment. 

There will be further sessions in Washington, D.C., in connection 
with the finalization of testimony preparatory to the drafting of the 
report and recommendations of the committee. 

Because of the press of other obligations—and I am sure this is 
understood by all of you—the members of this committee have had 
to divide the hearings among themselves. This is the reason, insofar 
as the hearing today is concerned, that I am the only member of the 
committee actually here in person. In Pennsylvania the hearings 
were conducted by Senators Clark and Scott, and they had very pro- 
ductive testimony during the 3 days in that State. 

We have had hearings in Michigan, as I have indicated, and they 
were conducted by Senators McCarthy and McNamara. 

We are fortunate in having at the committee table today for the 
hearings in Welch two members of the West Virginia delegation in 
the U.S. House of Representatives. Sitting on my right—and she 
will be recognized for a formal statement in just a few minutes—is 
your effective Representative in this district, Mrs. Elizabeth Kee. 

Sitting to her immediate right is the energetic and very capable 
first-term Member of the U.S. House of Representatives, the Honor- 
able Ken Hechler of the Fourth West Virginia District. He also 
will present testimony at the hearing today. 

I would like to continue by indicating that there is a real purpose 
to this hearing and to all hearings of this committee. We seek the 
answer as to why so much unemployment continues to exist during 
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a period of returning national prosperity, or in some instances al- 
ready returned national prosperity. And we face the duty to rec- 
ommend remedial legislation or action to correct a situation which is 
dangerous to our economy and in most instances is tragic, very tragic, 
to the areas affected. 

ECONOMIC IMPACT 


We cannot have, ladies and gentlemen, the erosion of any part 
of our economy in this country without adjoining sections of the 
country being affected. Indeed, the impact often reaches into sections 
nearby and even at a distance. 

So I think it is very important that we realize that when a condi- 
tion of this kind exists in one area it may have economic and tragic 
effects upon other areas. 

The Under Secretary of Commerce of the United States told our 
committee in Washington last October that national production and 
national economy are at record heights. In these respects there has 
been recovery from the immediate effects of the recession of 1957-58, 
though we have not recovered as far as our desired rate of economic 
growth demands. 

On the other hand, however, unemployment has not decreased as 
much as production and income has increased. Unemployment still 
stands at approximately 3 million, or almost 5 percent of the total 
labor force. And this figure does not include the several millions of 
workers who are only part-time employees, nor the hundreds of 
thousands of recent high school and college graduates who have not 
yet found their first employment and are, therefore, not listed in 
the official statistics of our labor force. 

When I think of the young—those who have not yet had their first 
employment—I remember the father who was talking with his busi- 
ness associates, and said he was very happy that his son, who had 
been graduated from college 6 months before, had now earned his first 
dollar. One of them asked, “How did he earn his first money?” 

And the father had to admit that the son had sold the watch which 
he had given to him as a graduation present. 

So you see, there are different ways of earning money. 


SUMMARY ON UNEMPLOYMENT 


A complete statement of our national employment, which would 
include a prorated figure for the part-time employee, as well as those 
not covered by unemployment compensation, would place the figure 
substantially above the 5 percent which I earlier mentioned. But 
this figure itself fails to indicate the full scope and the intensity of 
the problem in the areas of chronic unemployment. 

According to a recent report of the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity of the Department of Labor, 46 major labor market areas 
and 143 smaller centers were officially classified in July of this year 
as “areas of substantial labor surplus.” In 17 of the 43 major areas 
and in 53 of the 143 smaller centers, unemployment has been 50 per- 
cent or more above the national average for at least 4 of the past 
5 years. As of May of this year, an average of one in every nine 
workers was still unemployed in these chronic labor surplus areas. 
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Here in Welch the unemployment rate in midsummer of this year was 
27.1 percent and in Beckley it was 27.6 percent of the total labor force. 
Thus, in the areas of chronic labor surplus, national recessions are 
felt with much greater severity, with each shock to the economy 
presenting a cumulatively greater drag upon recovery in those areas. 
One indication of this lies in the fact that of the 17 major labor 
surplus areas, 11 of them have less employment than in 1950. 

I have given only the briefest summary of some of the facts of 
unemployment. But it should be sufficient to indicate that the com- 
placent attitude of the national administration is severely out of joint 
with the needs of our society. It is sheer vanity and bombast for us 
to talk of maintaining the economic and moral leadership of the free 
world while this problem remains unsolved. And surely the condi- 
tion exceeds that in which unemployment may be considered as a 
“positive economic good”—as unemployment was conditionally de- 
scribed by a representative of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce in one 
of our Washington hearings. 

On the contrary, the purpose of this committee is to investigate 
what is being done and what can be done to alleviate one of the main 
social and economic ailments of the present day. 

We have learned from the experience of Great Britain, West Ger- 
many, Sweden, and other industrial countries of Western Europe 
that this condition need not be permitted, that the unemployment 
rate can be reduced to 2 or 3 percent. 

And our own compassion and commonsense tell us that the human 
misery and the tremendous economic costs wrought by unemployment 
should not and must not be tolerated. 


The Congress last year moved to alleviate this condition in passing 
a bill which would have authorized $280 million in loans for in- 
dustrial development in areas of persistent and heavy unemployment. 
The President vetoed that bill. This year, the Senate passed an im- 
proved version of that type of legislation, providing $389 million 
in loans and grants. The Senate also passed a youth conservation 
corps measure. 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT AND YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS MEASURES 


Senator Robert C. Byrd and I were cosponsors of both the area 
redevelopment and the youth conservation corps measures. 

These bills, have, as I said, been passed by the Senate of the United 
States. And with two Members of the House of Representatives 
resent today, I would like to strongly urge that they do what they 
1ave already been doing, and that is to continue their efforts for 
passage by the House of the legislation to which I have made 
reference. 

This year both the Senate and the House passed a. bill establishing 
a Coal Research and Development Commission and authorizing the 
expenditure of $2 million in fiscal 1960 for the study and experimen- 
tation in new uses of coal. But the President of the United States, 
for reasons which he deemed to be valid, vetoed that legislation. 

We are here, as I have indicated, to be positive and constructive in 
reference to these hearings. We desire to seek your opinions concern- 
ing these measures, and any new measures or remedies that you in 
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your individual and collective capacity might propose. We hope also 
to learn what is being done in the State and at the local levels to 
stimulate industrial development and reemployment. And we are 
anxious to learn of the extent to which labor and management leaders 
in West Virginia have identified the problem, and what they are doing 
and plan to do about it. 

There are many questions to be probed within special areas—for 
instance, among older workers, the minority groups, and young work- 
ers just entering the job market. And there are questions which con- 
cern national standards of unemployment compensation. There exists 
also the problem of determining the nature of the effects of unemploy- 
ment on the community and upon family life. 

But not the least among our tasks is the determination of the na- 
ture of the different kinds of unemployment, whether frictional or 
geographical or cyclical or technological, or just seasonal. 

With reference to so-called technological job displacement and the 
role of automation in unemployment, a factor which lies at the base 
of much of this problem in West Virginia, we know that both labor 
and management leaders are giving more thought than they have be- 
fore—and this is not critical—to their responsibilities to workers 
who have been displaced by machines. These hardships which have 
been created in the process of technological productivity are certainly 
parts of the costs of production. It hardly seems equitable that the 
burden of this cost should be borne solely by the displaced workers. 

This has been recognized in the recent contracts between the Mari- 
time Commission on the Pacific coast and the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, and in contracts between 
Armour & Co. and the Packing House Workers. Consequently, funds 
are to be established to train and retrain displaced workers, and to 
develop other methods for promoting continued employment oppor- 
tunities for the workers affected. 

In this we see at least the beginning of the acknowledgment in some 
areas that labor and management leaders are jointly responsible for 
alleviating the dangers of social dislocation brought on by automa- 
tion. 

We cannot rely on any supposed natural law to correct these im- 
balances, nor can we rest in the historical faith that technological 
eee inevitably and necessarily provides new opportunities. We 

lieve that that is generally true. We are entering, perhaps, the era 
of the second industrial revolution in which the magnitude of .the 
displacement of human power by mechanical power would dwarf that 
of the 19th century age of steampower. We are, in brief, entering a 
period when we are close to a great age of unimagined bounty and 
opportunity for all, or an age of untold misery, in some areas at least, 
and social dislocation for men. It is my hope that the work of this 
committee will help point the way for the proper choice and focus na- 
tional attention upon the decisions we must make and the thoughtful 
planning that will be required to come to these decisions. 

So, in order to place the work of this committee in the larger con- 
text. of the future, and indicate the full schemes of the problems that 


confront us, I would like to close my formal remarks with these few 
general comments. 
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GENERAL COMMENTS 


According to the Bureau of the Census, the labor force in the 
United States will increase by 1,200,000 annually between 1960 and 
1965, and by 1,400,000 annually between 1965 and 1975. There is 
little indication that agriculture can hope to absorb any significant 
proportion of these workers. Practically all new workers look for 
wage and salary jobs in nonagricultural areas of employment. How- 
ever, there will be virtually no new openings in manufacturing 
mining, and transportation, which accounted for 40 percent of all the 
nonagricultural employment before the last recession. And there 
will be very few openings in wholesale and retail trade, which ac- 
counted for another 20 percent, and is now undergoing rapid technical 
transformation. 

The bulk of the new jobs must be provided by construction, finance, 
service industries, and, to a degree, by Government. To accommo- 
date the expected new jobseekers, these economic branches, which em- 
ployed approximately 19 million persons in 1957, must double that 
labor force by 1975. It is an understatement to say that this seems 
an unlikely prospect if we are to be guided by our present attitudes, 
and yes, by our assumptions. 

I do not presume to be able to propose an answer. It is the busi- 
ness of this committee to collect the data which may lead us to formu- 
late at least tentative answers. But I do suggest that the solutions to 
our problems will require a thoroughgoing —— of present 
methods and much more far-reaching cooperation between labor, man- 
agement, and Government than we have ever before found necessary. 

~ And now, before we hear our first witness, I would like to present 
the members of the committee staff and others from senatorial staffs 
here to assist with the conduct of these hearings. 

I would ask you to stand, Emerson Hynes, the legislative assistant 
to Senator Eugene McCarthy, of Minnesota, who is the chairman of 
this special committee. 

Samuel Merrick, who is the general counsel for the committee. 

Fred B. Rhodes, Jr., assistant staff director. He is the minority 
representative. 

Harold Brown, who is the assistant staff director for field hearings. 

We are also very happy to have a former Member of the U.S. 
Congress from the Fourth West Virginia District acting as a con- 
sultant during at least a part of the work here, M. G. Burnside. 

Also with us is James W. Harris, the executive assistant on my 
Senate staff. 

TELEGRAM OF SENATOR ROBERT C. BYRD 


My able colleague, Senator Robert C. Byrd, has sent a telegram 
which was received this morning. It is addressed to me and reads 
as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D.C., November 16, 1959. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
U.S. Senator, 
Welch, W. Va. 
I wish to take this opportunity to compliment you on your decision, as a 
member of the special committee on unemployment problems, to conduct hear- 
ings in West Virginia in order to secure specific information on the critical 
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unemployment problems now existing in our State. I greatly wish that it were 
possible for me to participate in the hearings, but since it is not, I appreciate 
your permitting me to submit my statement for the record during the hearing 
held in Beckley. My interest in the problems of unemployment is known to you 
and I assure you that I shall continue to join with you in attempting to deal 
with those problems in behalf of our people. 

Rosert C. Byrp, U.S. Senator. 

Senator Ranpotpu. I have talked on many occasions with Senator 
Byrd concerning the work of this committee with specific notice being 
taken of the hearings, four in number, in West Virginia. He is in- 
tensely interested in what we are doing, and wants to be just as help- 
ful as possible. 

I want to say, in the presence of our two able colleagues, Mrs. Kee 
and Mr. Hechler, that this is also true of all the members of the West 
Virginia delegation. And by “all the members” I speak not only of 
the Democratic members, but also of Representative Arch Moore of 
the First West Virginia District. All the members of the West Vir- 
ginia delegation, regardless of party label, are vitally concerned and 
wish to make all the contributions they can along the lines that I 
have mentioned. 

And now, Representative Elizabeth Kee, we are delighted to have 
you at the hearing, and we are pleased that you have a statement which 
ins been publicized. This statement perhaps, will be the basis for 
your testimony, but please proceed as you like. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ELIZABETH KEE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CON- 
GRESS FROM THE FIFTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Representative Ker. Mr. Chairman, first I would like to commend 
you for the very fine statement that you have made here this morning. 
I think it will be extremely helpful to members of your committee 
when all return to Washington and are together to go over the re- 
ports of hearings and prepare to make recommendations. 

Also, I am very gratified, Mr. Chairman, that your committee has 
come to Welch, McDowell County—the second largest coal-produc- 
ing county in the Nation—to find out about our conditions of un- 
employment. 

This congressional district is the second largest coal-producing dis- 
trict in the United States of America, and the major portion of this 
area depends almost entirely upon the coal industry for the employ- 
ment of its people. 

Actually we have from a minimum of 40 percent to more than 50 
percent presently unemployed. This is not a condition that has de- 
veloped recently; it is something that we have been facing gradually 
for several years. Each year the situation continues to grow worse. 
For example, Mr. Chairman, 10 years ago employment in the coal 
industry was 125,000 persons throughout the State of West Virginia. 
This employment has continued to steadily decrease until now we 
have less than 47,000 employees in the coal industry. This congres- 
sional district is not only classified as a distressed economic area, but 
it is one of the hardest hit economic areas in the Nation. The prob- 
lem—lack of job opportunities—is a real and urgent one. Every 
day I receive letters from constituents who are in destitute circum- 
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stances, and I often lie awake at night worrying about these con- 
ditions. 
SURPLUS FOOD DISTRIBUTION—A WAY OF LIFE 


When employment in the coal industry is down, the railroads and 
all other business services dependent upon productive payrolls are 
also adversely afiected. 

In order to illustrate the need for immediate legislation, I re- 
spectfully bring to your attention the fact that in 6 of the 7 counties 
comprising this congressional district, we had a population, accord- 
ing to the 1950 census figure, of 317,327 people. 

In November 1958, according to the most recent official figures that 
I have been able to obtain from the Agricultural Marketing Service 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, we had 82,419 people who 
were dependent in whole or in part on the distribution of surplus 
commodities to keep body and soul together. 

In Greenbrier County, with a 1950 population of 39,295, we had, 
as of November 1958, 6,194 persons dependent upon the distribution 
of surplus commodities. This represents 16 percent of the entire 
population of that county. 

In my home county of Mercer, with a 1950 population of 75,013 
people, we had, as of November 1958, 13,724 persons dependent upon 
the distribution of surplus commodities, which is 18 percent of the 
population. 

In Mingo County, with a 1950 population of 47,409, we had, as of 
November 1958, 19,202 persons dependent upon surplus commodities, 
which is 41 percent of the total population of this county. 

In McDowell County, where we are today, with a 1950 population 
of 98,887, we had, as of November 1958, 31,981 recipients of surplus 
commodities, which is 32 percent of the entire population of this 
county. 

In Summers County, with a 1950 population of 19,183, as of Novem- 
ber 1958, 3,536 were receiving surplus commodities, which is 18 per- 
cent of the population, and in Wyoming County, with a 1950 popu- 
lation of 37,540, as of November 1958, there were 7,782 recipients of 
surplus foods, which is 21 percent of the population of the county. 

Mr. Chairman, I am advised that the number of persons eligible to 
receive surplus commodities has steadily increased each month. How- 
ever, in reviewing these official figures from the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, it is clearly established that more than 41 percent 
of the entire population in Mingo County is dependent in whole or in 
part for existence upon surplus commodities. 

It should also be noted that in McDowell County it is generally 
agreed that the 1950 census population of 98,887 has now decreased 
to considerably less than 90,000 citizens. Most of the people in this 
immediate area that I have talked with are of the opinion that Mec- 
Dowell County’s population is now 85,000 citizens. However, the 
fact still remains that in November 1958, 31,981 persons were depen- 
dent in whole or in part for subsistence on surplus commodities, 
which unquestionably indicates that the number of recipients exceeds 
substantially the 32 percent as listed. 

Therefore, it is clearly evident that we have more than one person 
out of every four dependent upon surplus commodities. 
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In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I am gratified to be able to re- 
port to you and the distinguished members of your committee that 
the residents of my district have not been standing idly by waiting 
for someone to come to their economic rescue. For instance, some 
of the communities in West Virginia’s seven southern counties have 
used the proved techniques of local industrial development groups, 
wherein local community money is used to finance sizable projects. 
But too often these meager resources are tied up in long-term mort- 
gages and it is not possible to move on to the financing of other ur- 
gently needed projects. Our local citizens in each of the seven 
counties have demonstrated beyond any possible doubt their serious 
concern Over our economic conditions and they have utilized every 
possible resource withia their ability. However, it is crystal clear 
to me that if we are jointly to be successful in our efforts, we must 
have outside help. 

The large number of unemployed American citizens of the Fifth 
Congressional District of West Virginia and the members of their 
families are not looking for a handout of charity. These important 
citizens ask only for job opportunities in order that they may be 
able to provide properly for their families. Our West Virginians 
are well known for their proven performance of giving a good day’s 
work for a fair day’s pay. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully and urgently suggest to your commit- 
tee, when you make the report of your findings and recommendations 
to the U.S. Senate by January 31, 1960, that you give consideration to 
recommending five legislative measures that would definitely be of 
assistance to this and similar ly distressed areas throughout the United 


States. I believe these legislative measures are absolutely essential 
if we are to alleviate the presently existing suffering being expe- 
rienced by great numbers of our American citizens : 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR A FEDERAL PROGRAM OF ALLEVIATION 


1. Legislation providing for area redevelopment is absolutely essen- 
tial. It would help each of these distressed areas by providing more 
attractive facilities and at the same time provide productive employ - 
ment for our unemployed. The Senate-passed bill will, I hope, come 
up for passage in the House. 

2. I strongly feel that, on the long-range program affecting our 
coal- -producing areas, C ongress should again pass the coal research 
bill, despite the President’s recent veto of this legislation. ‘The suc- 

cessful operation of this program will provide new uses for coal, 
which is America’s most basic industr vy. 

3. I feel that it is of equal importance not only for our citizens of 
today but for their children and their children’s children that. Con- 
gress should enact legislation providing for the establishment of a 
Youth Conservation Corps similar to the Civilian Conservation Corps 
that was so successful in the 1930's. This could accomplish so much 
in protecting our natural resources, as well as providing immediate 
productive jobs. Here, too, I hope the House will act favorably on 
the Senate-passed YCC bill. 


47557—60--pt. 6——-2 
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4. I firmly believe that the Congress should amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act to reduce the retirement eligibility to age 60 for men and 
women. 

5. I feel it is most important that legislation be passed to cre- 
ate an Agricultural Research and Industrial Board. In this connec- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, agriculture has been “researched” out of many 
markets. Many industries have, through research, developed new 
products which have replaced farm commodities in many markets. 
For example, the tire cord market was once a major consumer of cot- 
ton. However, manufacturers of rayon developed a tire cord that 
was cheaper and in some respects better than the cotton tire cord. 
Tire manufacturers naturally turned to rayon tire cord, and the mar- 
ket for about 750,000 bales of cotton annually was lost. This, in my 
opinion, Mr. aca is one example of the compelling need to 
enlarge research activ ities in order to find new industrial uses for our 
agricultural products. I am firmly convinced that only through re- 
search can new uses for agricultural commodities be found. 

Of immediate need is an amendment to the 1959 Food Stamp Act, 
which will require the Secretary of Agriculture to distribute stamps 
through proper State agencies to those in need in order that these 
stamps may be exchanged at the grocery store for those items of food 
which will contribute to a more basic and adeanate diet. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, it is and has been extremely dis- 
tressing to me to see our younger West Virginia citizens leaving our 
State—leaving their homes—only because of the lack of job oppor- 
tunities. I am of the opinion that if the measures I have recom- 
mended are enacted and sufficient money is appropriated to carry each 
proposal through to a successful conclusion, we will be able to create 
productive private employment for the youth and older citizens of 
southern West Virginia. 

Mr. Chairman, again I thank you from the bottom of my heart, 
and I wish for you and each member of your committee complete 
success in your endeavors, and in this connection I wish to reassure 
you that you have my full and complete active cooperation on any 
and all measures that will help our people to help themselves. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, my statement is a rather lengthy one, and I would 
like permission to file it at this time in the record. 

Senator Ranpoten. Mrs. Kee, we are very happy to have your 
statement, and we will make it a part of the record today. 

(The statement is as follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF HON. ELIZABETH KEE, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, FIFTH WEST 
VIRGINIA DISTRICT, CONCERNING UNEMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS PERSISTENTLY 
EXISTING IN SOUTHERN WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Chairman and other distinguished members of the Special Committee on 
Unemployment Problems, I deeply appreciate this opportunity, which you have 
so graciously extended, to present this brief statement. Especially am I grati- 
fied that West Virginia’s senior Member of the U.S. Senate, the Honorable 
Jennings Randolph, is a member of your important committee and is present here 
today. I am equally gratified, Mr. Chairman, that your committee has come 
to Welch, the county seat of McDowell County, which is the Nation’s largest 
coal-producing county, to hold this hearing and to see our conditions firsthand. 

Mr. Chairman, the Fifth Congressional District of West Virginia is the second 
largest coal-producing district in the United States of America, and the major 
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portion of this area depends almost entirely upon the coal industry for the em- 
ployment of its people. 

Actually we have from a minimum of 40 percent to more than 50 percent 
presently unemployed. This is not a condition that has developed recently; it 
is something that we have been facing gradually for several years. Each year 
the situation continues to grow worse. For example, Mr. Chairman, 10 years 
ago employment in the coal industry was 125,000 persons throughout the State 
of West Virginia. This employment has continued to steadily decrease until 
now we have less than 47,000 employees in the coal industry. This congres- 
sional district is not only classified as a distressed economic area, but it is one 
of the hardest hit economic areas in the Nation. The problem—lack of job 
opportunities—is a real and urgent one. Every day I receive letters from 
constituents who are in destitute circumstances, and I often lie awake at night 
worrying about these conditions. 

When employment in the coal industry is down, the railroads and all other 
business services dependent upon productive payrolls are also adversely 
affected. 

In order to illustrate the need for immediate legislation, I respectfully bring 
to your atention the fact that in six of the seven counties comprising this con- 
gressional district, we had a population, according to the 1950 census figure, of 
317,327 people. In November 1958, according to the most recent official figures 
that I have been able to obtain from the Agricultural Marketing Service of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, we had 82,419 people who were absolutely de- 
pendent in whole or in part on the distribution of surplus commodities to keep 
body and soul together. In Greenbrier County, with a 1950 population of 
39,295, we had, as of November 1958, 6,194 persons dependent upon the distribu- 
tion of surplus commodities. This represents 16 percent of the entire popula- 
tion of this county. In my home county of Mercer, with a 1950 population of 
75,013 people, we had, as of November 1958, 13,724 persons dependent upon the 
distribution of surplus commodities, which is 18 percent of the population. In 
Mingo County, with a 1950 population of 47,409, we had, as of November 1958, 
19,202 persons dependent upon surplus commodities, which is 41 percent of the 
total population of this county. In McDowell County, where we are today, 
with a 1950 population of 98,887, we had, as of November 1958, 31,981 recipients 
of surplus commodities, which is 32 percent of the entire population of this 
county. In Summers County, with a 1950 population of 19,183, as of November 
1958, 3,586 were receiving surplus commodities, which is 18 percent of the popu- 
lation, and in Wyoming County, with a 1950 population of 37,540, as of Novem- 
ber 1958, there were 7,782 recipients of surplus foeds, which is 21 percent of the 
population of the county. 

Mr. Chairman, I am advised that the number of persons eligible to receive 
surplus commodities has steadily increased each month. However, in review- 
ing these official figures from the U.S. Department of Agriculture, it is clearly 
established that more than 41 percent of the entire population in Mingo County 
is dependent in whole or in part for existence upon surplus commodities. 

It should also be noted that in McDowell County it is generaly agreed that the 
1950 census population of 98,887 has now decreased to considerably less than 
90,000 citizens. Most of the people in this immediate area that I have talked to 
are of the opinion that McDowell County’s population is now 85,000 citizens. 
However, the fact still remanis that in November 1958, 31,981 persons were de- 
dendent in whole or in part for subsistence on surplus commodities, which un- 
questionably indicates that the number of recipients exceeds substantially the 
32 percent as listed. 

Therefore, it is clearly evident that we have more than one person out of 
every four dependent upon surplus commodities. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I am gratified to be able to report to you 
and the distinguished members of your committee that the residents of my 
district have not been standing idly by waiting for someone to come to their 
economic rescue. For instance, some of the communities in West Virginia’s 
seven southern counties have used the proved techniques of local industrial de- 
velopment groups, wherein local community money is used to finance sizable proj- 
ects. But too often these meager resources are tied up in long-term mortgages 
and it is not possible to move on to the financing of other urgently neeeded proj- 
ects. Our local citizens in each of the seven counties have demonstrated beyond 
any possible doubt their serious concern over our economic conditions and they 
have utilized every possible resource within their ability. However, it is crystal 
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clear to me that if we are jointly to be successful in our efforts, we must have 
outside help. 

The large number of unemployed American citizens of the Fifth Congressional 
District of West Virginia and the members of their families are not looking for 
a handout of charity. These important citizens ask only for job opportunities in 
order that they may be able to provide properly for their families. Our West 
Virginians are well known for their proven performance of giving a good day’s 
work for a fair day’s pay. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully and urgently suggest to your committee, when 
you make the report of your findings and recommendations to the U.S. Senate 
on January 31, 1960, that you give consideration to recommending five legisla- 
tive measures that would definitely be of assistance to this and similarly dis- 
tressed areas throughout the United States. I believe these legislative measures 
are absolutely essential if we are to alleviate the presently existing suffering 
being experienced by great numbers of our American citizens. 

1. Legislation providing for area redevelopment is absolutely essential. It 
would help each of these distressed areas by providing more attractive facili- 
ties and at the same time provide productive employment for our unemployed. 

2. I strongly feel that, on the long-range program affecting our coal-produc- 
ing areas, Congress should again pass the coal research bill, despite the Presi- 
dent’s recent veto of this legislation. The successful operation of this program 
will provide new uses for coal, which is America’s most basic industry. 

8. I feel that it is of equal importance not only for our citizens of today but 
for their children and their children’s children that Congress should enact 
legislation providing for the establishment of a Youth Conservation Corps 
similar to the Civilian Conservation Corps that was so successful in the 1980’s. 
This could accomplish so much in protecting our natural resources, as well as 
providing immediate productive jobs. 

4. I firmly believe that the Congress should amend the Social Security Act 
to reduce the retirement eligibility to age 60 for men and women. 

5. I feel it is most important that legislation be passed to create an agri- 
cultural research and industrial board. In this connection, Mr. Chairman, ag- 
riculture has been “researched” out of many markets. Many industries have, 
- through research, developed new products which have replaced farm commod- 
ities in many markets. For example, the tire cord market was once a major 
consumer of cotton. However, manufacturers of rayon developed a tire cord that 
was cheaper and in some respects better than the cotton tire cord. Tire man- 
ufacturers naturally turned to rayon tire cord and the market for about 750,000 
bales of cotton annually was lost. This, in my opinion, Mr. Chairman, is one 
example of the compelling need to enlarge research activities in order to find 
new industrial uses for our agricultural products. I am firmly convinced that 
only through research can new uses for agricultural commodities be found. 

Of immediate need is an amendment to the 1959 Food Stamp Act, which will 
require the Secretary of Agriculture to distribute stamps through proper State 
agencies to those in need in order that these stamps may be exchanged at the 
grocery store for these items of food which will contribute to a more basic and 
adequate diet. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, it is and has been extremely distressing to me 
to see our younger West Virginia citizens leaving our State, leaving their homes, 
only because of the lack of job opportunities. I am of the opinion that if the 
measures I have recommended are enacted and sufficient money is appropriated 
to carry each proposal through to a successful conclusion, we will be able to 
create productive private employment for the youth and older citizens of south- 
ern West Virginia. 

Mr. Chairman, again I thank you from the bottom of my heart, and I wish 
for you and each member of your committee complete success in your endeav- 
ors, and in this connection I wish to reassure you that you have my full and 
complete active cooperation on any and all measures that will help our people 
to help themselves. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Senator Ranpvotrn. I think, if I may be permitted, it might be of 
special interest to reiterate this figure for Mercer County, where you 
have indicated that in 1950 the population was 75,013 persons, and that 
as of November 1958 here were 13,724 individuals dependent upon the 
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distribution of surplus commodities, which is 18 percent of the popu- 
lation. 

Representative Krr. That is all true, Mr. Chairman. And then, 
Mr. Chairman, would you read the figures on Mingo County ? 

Senator Ranvotpw. In Mingo County the 1950 population was 
47,409, and as of November 1958, 19,202 persons were dependent upon 
surplus commodities. 

Representative Ker. Yes, 41 percent. 

Senator Ranpvoiren. The tragic figure is 41 percent of the total 
population of that county. We have the sheriff of Mingo County 
here today and he will testify later on conditions there. 

Representative Kerr. Would you read the figures on McDowell 
County ? 

festive Ranpoutew. I presume someone will cover McDowell 
County. According to your figures the population in 1950 was 98,887, 
and as of November of last year, 31,981 were recipients of surplus 
commodities, which is 382 percent of the population of the county. 
Perhaps here in McDowell there may be other figures which will be 
tendered for the record. 

I note, Mrs. Kee, that you have given definite recommendations. 
They will be helpful to the committee. 

We are appreciative, Mrs. Kee, of your statement. I assure you 
that all the members of the committee will study it very carefully, 
and the recommendations you have set forth will be given, of course, 
very close attention. 

Thank you very much Representative Kee. 

We will now have testimony by Representative Hechler. 


STATEMENT OF HON. KEN HECHLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CON- 
GRESS FROM THE FOURTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Representative Hecuter. Mr. Chairman, I am very gratified that 
this committee has chosen to open its hearing in this great coal min- 
ing area where thousands of people have been thrown out of work. 
I am particularly honored to follow Representative Kee in her testi- 
mony this morning, because I don’t believe any Member of Congress 
has worked harder for the interest of her people than has Mrs. Kee. 
She particularly takes this problem of unemployment so seriously that 
I know she has been able to make a number of real contributions to 
the Congress and to the thinking of the Congress in the area of unem- 
ployment problems. 

Unemployment is a problem which is not confined entirely to the 
coal fields; nor is it contained in one industry ; nor in one geographical 
area of the State. In fact, it cannot be pinpointed exclusively in 
industrial areas, because there are many rural areas of this State where 
unemployment exists also. 

The cold figures would indicate that the men, women, and children 
of West Virginia suffer more from unemployment than in any State 
in the Union. 

Mr. Chairman, a few minutes ago you cited some of the figures, the 
accurate figures on unemployment, and I would like to elaborate on this 
and say that one of the tests of the committee might well be to recom- 
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mend a more thorough, State-by-State method of compiling unem- 
eet figures, because the Department of Labor is unable to supply 
State unemployment figures, and they only exist if a particular State 
agency happens to furnish them, and this is not true in every case. 

Furthermore, neither State nor Federal unemployment figures in- 
clude those who do not apply at unemployment offices for benefits, nor 
do they include railroad workers. And I don’t think we can make an 
effective attack on the unemployment problem unless we have a thor- 
ough understanding of where it exists and to what extent. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission I would like to submit this 
statement for the record and briefly discuss at this time a few of the 
high spots as I go along. 

Senator Ranpotpex. We will include the complete statement in the 
record, and you may proceed as you believe best in commenting on the 
economy. 

(Statement of Representative Hechler is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. KEN HECHLER, MEMBER, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
FourTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF WEST VIRGINIA, WELCH, W. VA. 


I am gratified that this committee has chosen to open its hearings in this great 
coal mining area, where thousands of people have been thrown out of work in 
the mines, and who cannot obtain work elsewhere. Unemployment is not a 
problem which is confined to the coalfields. It is not confined to one industry 
or one geographical area of the State. Nor can it be pinpointed in industrial 
areas for there are many rural areas of our State where unemployment exists. 

The cold figures show that the men, women, and children of the State of West 
Virginia probably suffer more from unemployment than in any State in the 
Union. (Incidentally, one of the tasks of this committee might well be to recom- 
mend a more thorough State-by-State method of compiling unemployment figures. 
The Department of Labor is unable to supply State unemployment figures, and 
they only exist when a State agency furnishes them. Furthermore, neither 
State nor Federal unemployment figures include those who do not apply at 
unemployment offices for benefits, nor do they include railroad workers. We 
can’t make an effective attack on unemployment unless we know where it exists, 
and have the figures to back up our suppositions. ) 


UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS ANALYZED 


Up along the Ohio River, which borders most of the Fourth Congressional 
District which I represent, many new industries have come in to enrich our 
economy in the past decade: to mention only a few, the Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp. at Ravenswood, in Jackson County, the Goodyear Corp. at Apple 
Grove, in Mason County, and now the Novamont Corp. of Italy at Neal, in 
Wayne County. These industries are employing and will employ thousands of 
workers, most of whom will be West Virginians. Yet despite this progress along 
the Ohio River, where there are still many excellent industrial sites, unemploy- 
ment has struck at the vitals of the economy. Even prior to the steel strike, 
one out of every eight able-bodied members of the labor force in the Huntington 
area were unemployed. So unemployment in the coalfields not only hurts the 
rest of the State, but I would add that unemployment is hitting nonmining areas 
as well. 

So let us not kid ourselves. Unemployment is not a problem which hits only 
McDowell County. It is not a problem which affects only the coal industry. 
It is not a problem which concerns only the State of West Virginia. Unem- 
ployment is a national problem, and it deserves the consideration which this 
U.S. Senate committee is giving it as a national problem. 

The restless energy of the Russians raises their industrial expansion by 
nearly 10 percent per year. We don’t propose to burn up human beings like 
cordwood and ape the Russians, or the Chinese Communists, or the pharaohs 
who built the pyramids. But America as a nation must rise to the economic 
challenge which confronts the whole free world. In national terms, America 
ean no longer afford the luxury of unemployment. In human terms, America 
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can no longer afford to stand by and let its people suffer. We need these people 
back at work, not only to strengthen the sinews of our free democracy, but to 
demonstrate to all the world that America today, as in the days of Thomas 
Jefferson and Abraham Lincoln, really believes in the dignity of the individual. 
Yes, unemployment is a problem which affects the Nation and in every commu- 
nity, every State, and as a nation we must press forward to solve this problem. 

Let’s look at a few economic indicators which show the impact of unemploy- 
ment in West Virginia. The West Virginia State Chamber of Commerce bulle- 
tin of May 1959, reported that retail sales declined 4.9 percent in the State in 
1958, while retail sales were increasing 0.2 percent in the entire United States. 
In 1958, per capita income in West Virginia was $1,475 compared to $2,026 for the 
United States as a whole. Per capita income in West Virginia showed a de- 
cline of 5.1 percent in 1958 as contrasted with 1957, while in the Nation as a 
whole there was a 1.9 percent gain in 1958 per capita income over 1957. 

The declining pattern of economic activity in West Virginia is further re- 
flected in the latest report by the F. W. Dodge Corp. of the volume of September 
contracts awarded for future construction. The reported figure of $17,518,000 
was a decrease of 54 percent from the September 1958 total. According to the 
Dodge figures for the first 9 months of 1959 the cumulative total of contracts is 
down 7 percent as compared with the corresponding period of 1958. 

The West Virginia Chamber of Commerce reported, in an Associated Press dis- 
patch in yesterday’s papers, November 15, 1959: ‘“‘The unemployment tax rate for 
all West Virginia employers will go up to the maximum 2.7 percent for the last 
quarter of this year and all of 1960. Reasons for the increase, the chamber said, 
was the State’s failure to keep pace with the overall national upswing in business 
since last year. The State’s unemployment reserve fund dropped at the end of 
last September below the $40 million floor provided in the Unemployment Act. 
That caused a suspension, of all merit rating and the imposition of a 2.7 percent 
tax rate for the October-December period this year and all four quarters of 
next year * * *,”~ 

Unemployment has a cumulative effect on the whole economy. Governor Un- 
derwood has presented on other occasions dramatic figures which show that 
when the West Virginia Korean veterans’ bonus was paid, over 40 percent 
of the checks were mailed to out-of-State addresses, indicating an alarming 
movement of younger men out of our State. Right here in McDowell County, 
12.71 of the entire population of the county left between. 1950 and 1957. In 
Fayette County, where your committee will hold hearings tomorrow, 12 percent 
of the population has departed. The young worker, on whom we depend for the 
economic future and strength of the economy, finds it easiest to pick up and 
leave when unemployment strikes. The older workers usually stay because it 
is harder for them to get jobs, and they have their families, property, and com- 
munity ties. Thus the effects of unemployment spread beyond those imme- 
diately out of jobs and affect the whole community and future structure of the 
economy. 

Every group in the community—civic, industrial, labor, religious, and other 
groups—must unite and work with local, State, and Federal Governments in 
working toward a solution of this problem. Nobody can bring out a little black 

ag and say: “Here is the economic penicillin which will cure all our unem- 
ployment ills.” 

There are signs of the beginning of a constructive approach by State and local 
groups. At the last session of the legislature there was established an economic 
development agency which is operating. The legislature also authorized the 
establishment of business development corporations with authority to raise funds 
for new industry or the improvement of existing industry. 

The West Virginia Business and Industrial Bulletin for October 14 reports 
activity by many community industrial development groups througheut the 
State. Some examples are the Greater Fairmont Development Association to 
establish a Fairmont Industrial Credit Corp.; the scheduling at Wheeling of a 
conference on community development; the preposal by the Elkins Industrial 
Corp. that a fund be set up to attract new industry through $1 per week con- 
tributions; at Hinton, the Summers County Development Corp., and in Wayne 
County the Twelve-Pole Industries, Inc., are raising funds to attract new in- 
dustry ; the Central Ohio Valley Industrial Council is operating throughout the 
Ohio Valley and has become a dues-paying organization which will have a staff 
to provide leadership to the 17 communities in this growing industrial area. 

There have been a number of local conferences demonstrating the energetic 
spirit of communities and areas determined to unite to solve this problem. Such 
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a conference was the Sixth West Virginia Industrial Development Conference 
held at Beckley on May 21, 1959. 

Industry and labor have also worked together in attempting to find answers 
to the economic problems affecting West Virginia. The joint marketing and ex- 
port ventures conducted by the coal industry and the United Mine Workers are 
an outstanding example of labor-industry statemanship, as is the formation of 
the National Coal Policy Conference, along with railroad and _ utility 
representation. 

PROGRAM FOR ECONOMIC REDEVELOPMENT 


At this point I would like to outline a program which will enable West Virginia 
to move forward in a constructive fashion to attack unemployment: 

1. Redoubling of local and community effort, by banding together to raise 
capital to attract industry, securing industrial sites, surveying available labor 
skills, and continuing effort to expand and attract industry. 

2. Federal legislation to aid in redeveloping industrial areas so existing plants 
can be improved and new plants can be attracted. 

3. A coordinated municipal-State-Federal program to improve existing and 
build new public facilities. 

4. More effective Federal legislation to direct all Federal agencies to give 
special preference in awarding contracts to firms in surplus labor areas. 

5. Expanded vocational training and retraining programs, with subsistence 
a for those participating, during the period they are being trained for 
new jobs. 

6. Early passage of aid to education legislation to provide funds for school 
construction, teachers’ salaries, and improvement of the instructional program 
in the public schools. 

7. Establishment of a Youth Conservation Corps. 

8. Passage of a Coal Research and Development Act. 

9. A cooperative labor-management program to find ways of adjusting em- 
ployees to the displacement caused by mechanization and automation. 

10. Extension of coverage, length of payment period, and amount of benefits 
of those covered by unemployment insurance. 

11. Enactment of a mandatory Federal food stamp plan to utilize established 
retail stores in the distribution of surplus food. Provision of a greater variety 
of commodities by the Department of Agriculture so as to secure a more balanced 
diet for persons subsisting on surplus commodities. 

12. Passage of a Federal minimum wage law setting the minimum wage at 
$1.25 per hour and extending its coverage. 

13. Require the census on population enumerators to be taken from the 
unemployed. 

14. Allocation of funds for public works for areas with unemployment in 
excess of 10 percent. 

I am deeply disturbed by the attitude of the executive branch of the Federal 
Government toward the unemployment problem. Their attitude seems to be 
not to talk about it because then it might go away. Only last week we wit- 
nessed the spectacle of Secretary of Labor Mitchell eating his hat because 
unemployment had remained above the 3 million mark. Secretary Mitchell and 
his friends made great sport of his eating a chocolate cake shaped into a hat, 
but this was a grim joke to the 3,700,000 jobless Americans, many of them 
West Virginians, who have been told “Let ’em eat cake” by many in high places 
in Washington. 

I am deeply disturbed by the attitude of those in positions of leadership in 
Washington whenever they are confronted by a constructive suggestion on how 
to solve the unemployment problem. When the President vetoes an area re- 
development act, such as Congress passed in 1958; when the President vetoes 
a coal research and development act, such as he did in 1959; when the President 
and his Cabinet fail to stop the discrimination against West Virginia in defense 
contracts and military installatons, I say it’s time to blow the whistle and 
demand some action on the unemployment problem. 

The President knows this unemployment problem exists. If he exerted 
one-tenth the amount of pressure for area redevelopment and coal research 
bills as he puts out for foreign aid, maybe we’d make some progress toward solv- 
ing this unemployment problem. America is sick and tired with all this 
puttering around with solutions to unemployment. America is sick and tired 
with puttering along with half-baked solutions. What America really needs 
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is not a putter but a driver so that we can get real leadership in attacking 
unemployment. 


FEDERAL PROGRAMS FOR INDUSTRIAL ASSISTANCE LAG IN WEST VIRGINIA 


During the last session of Congress, I asked the Department of Defense for 
figures on the number of military installations, and the total number of active 
duty and civilian personnel of the Army, Navy, and Air Force stationed in every 
State in the Union. I also obtained figures on the number of men killed and 
wounded in the Korean war from every State in the Union. West Virginia ranks 
50th—at the very bottom of the list in the number of military and civilian 
employees of the Department of Defense stationed within the State. According 
to official figures of the Department of Defense there are only 1,696 military 
and civilian employees of the Department of Defense in the entire State of 
West Virginia. But there were 2,889 West Virginians killed or wourded in 
the Korean conflict, which in proportion to West Virginia’s population ranks 
her first in the Nation in the proportion of residents killed and wounded in 
Korea. 

Well might it be said, therefore, that West Virginia, with the greatest unem- 
ployment percentage in the Nation is first in war, first in peace, but last in 
the hearts of the Pentagon. 

We're not asking for handouts. We're not asking for special treatment. 
We’re not asking for anything more than a fair break as we try to solve our 
unemployment problem. And I say we’re not getting a fair deal when we’re 
told—be the ball, it’s first down, and you have 25 yards to go instead of 10. 

Now, here’s another thing I’m hot under the collar about, and that’s the 
Small Business Administration. The Small Business Administration was set 
up in or to take care of the kind of activity which is widely carried on in our 
State, and the virtue and value of our State is that we have so many small 
businesses here. The plight of small business has a very direct relationship 
to the unemployment problem, but once again somebody is shortchanging West 
Virginia. With all the unemployment we have in the State, with all the credit 
we need to keep small businesses going, do you know where West Virginia 
stands in the number of small business loans all the way back to 1950. Well 
I'll tell you—West Virginia stands 45th among the States, right near the bottom. 
And below West Virginia are three States—New York, New Jersey, and 
Illinois—which are in the heartland of the Nation’s big financial institutions, 
where many diversified lending and financial services are already available. and 
where small businesses can find private, outside help more readily. I ask this 
committee to look into the administration of the small business act to find 
out why it appears to be discriminating against an area like West Virgina 
where unemployment is so high. 

This is not the only field in which there has been discrimination against West 
Virginia. Recently I asked the Department of Commerce to supply me with 
figures on the number of its employees in every State in the union. The record 
reveals that West Virginia ranks 50th—at the very bottom of the list of 
States—in the number of Department of Commerce employees in proportion 
to population. The Commerce Department has 25,000 employees, of whom almost 
two-thirds are located outside the District of Columbia and within the 50 States. 
Yet do you know how many Department of Commerce employees we have 
within our State? A mere 37 out of 25,000 employed by the entire Depart- 
ment. These employees work for the Bureau of Public Roads and the Weather 
Bureau. Not a single one of them works for the Business and Defense Services 
Administration which is busily working to expand industrial development, taking 
West Virginia’s tax money and turning around to use it to foster industrial 
expansion in other States. 

This Business and Defense Service Administration, by the way, has field 
offices set up in 38 States. Not one of these 33 field offices is located in West 
Virginia. Now, where do they place these field offices? I suppose they put 
them in fairly large cities. If this be the case, why didn’t they put one in 
Huntington where the 1950 census shows a population of 86,353? They found 
it convenient to put a field office in Greensboro, N.C., with a population of 
74,389; and Cheyenne, Wyo., with a population of 31,935; and Charleston, §8.C., 
with a population of 70,174; and Reno, Nev., with a population of 32,497. 

I can’t understand why the Department of Commerce concentrates on making 
wealthy States wealthier, instead of giving a little help to West Virginia where 
high unemployment indicates we need assistance in expanding industry. 
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Mr. Chairman, it’s high time they stop pushing West Virginia around. I hope 
that this committee will look into some of these more flagrant evidences of dis- 
crimination against a State where unemployment is so high, and that additional 
constructive steps may be taken to help our people get back to work. 

Representative Hecuier. I have stated that unemployment is a 
problem which affects not one industry and not one State. Indeed, 
it affects the entire Nation. Putting this a little more in perspective, 
when we see the restless energy of the Russians which increases in- 
dustrial production by 10 percent a year, we can see some of the chal- 
lenge confronting our country. 

Now, we in this country don’t propose to burn up human beings like 
firewood, nor ape the Russians and the Chinese Communists. Yet, 
America as a nation must rise to the economic challenge which con- 
fronts the whole free world. And in national terms, America can no 
longer afford the luxury of unemployment. In human terms, Amer- 
ica can no longer afford to stand by and let its people suffer. We need 
these people back at work, not only to strengthen the sinews of our 
free democracy, but to demonstrate to all the world that America 
really believes what Thomas Jefferson and Abraham Lincoln believed 
about the dignity of the individual. 

So snianieriins is a problem which truly affects the entire Nation. 

You will hear figures brought out before this committee indicating 
the impact here in the State of West Virginia. I will mention only 
a few of them. The West Virginia State Chamber of Commerce 
Bulletin in May 1959, reported that the retail sales declined 4.9 per- 
cent in West Virginia in 1958, while retail sales were increasing by 
0.2 percent in the entire United States. 

In 1958, the per capita income in the State of West Virginia was 
$1,475 compared to $2,026 for the United States asa whole. The per 
capita income in West Virginia showed a decline of 5.1 percent in 
1958 contrasted with 1957, while in the Nation as a whole there was a 
1.2-percent gain in 1958 per capita income over 1957. 

I could cite many, many more statistics. Yesterday’s newspaper 
carried an Associated Press dispatch which I will quote from briefly. 

The unemployment tax rate for all West Virginia employers will 
go up to the maximum 2.7 percent for the last quarter of this year and 
all of 1960. The reason for this increase, the chamber says, was the 
State’s failure to keep pace with the overall national up-sending in 
business since last year? 

Now, what can be done about this problem? Every group in the 
community—civic, industrial, religious, and other groups—must unite 
and work with local, State, and Federal governments toward a solu- 
tion to the problem. Nobody as an individual can bring in a little 
black bag and say, “Here is the economic penicillin that can cure all 
unemployment ills.” 

Fortunately, there are signs here in the State of a constructive 
approach by State and local groups. There was established an eco- 
nomic development agency by the last session of the State legislature. 
It isoperating. The legislature also authorized the establishment of a 
business development corporation with authority to raise funds 
for new industry or to improve an existing industry. 

Numerous community groups in Fairmont, Elkins, Hinton, Wayne, 
up and down the Ohio Valley, are cooperating in order to provide 
leadership to communities to attract new industry. And industry 
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and labor have been working together through such organizations 
as the National Coal Policy Conference. 

At this point I would like to point out some elements of a program 
which could be carried out in order to help solve this unemployment 
problem : 

No. 1, redoubling this type of community effort which I have men- 
tioned to secure industrial sites, to survey available labor skills, and to 
expand and attract industry. 

No. 2, Federal legislation to aid in redeveloping industrial areas 
so that existing plants can be improved and new plants can be 
attracted. 

No. 3, a coordinated municipal, State, and Federal program to 
improve public facilities, because if public facilities are improved, 
they will very likely be able to attract new industry. 

No. 4, more effective Federal legislation to direct all Federal agen- 
cies to give special preference in awarding contracts to firms in surplus 
labor areas, 

No. 5, expanded vocational training and restraining programs for 
—_ participating during the period they are being trained for new 
obs. 

No. 6, early passage of aid to education legislation to provide funds 
for school construction, teachers’ salaries, and the improvement of 
the instructional programs in the public schools. 

No. 7, establishment of Youth Conservation Corps. 

No. 8, the passage of another Coal Research and Development Act. 

I have a number of other points which I have mentioned in my 
prepared statement amounting to 14. 

Mr. Chairman, in these 14 points I think there are several which 
my good colleague, Representative Kee, has already announced have 
her support. 

I, too, am deeply disturbed by the attitude of the executive branch 
of the Federal Government toward the unemployment problem. Only 
last week there was great publicity about the Secretary of Labor, Mr. 
Mitchell, having to eat his hat because unemployment was above the 
3 million mark. Secretary Mitchell and his friends made great sport 
of his eating a chocolate hat, but this was a grim sort of joke to the 
3,700,000 jobless workers, many of them in West Virginia, who have 
been told, “Let them eat cake,” by many in high places. 

I am deeply disturbed by the attitude of our leadership in Washing- 
ton, when they are confronted with a suggestion as to how to solve 
the unemployment problem; when the President vetoes the Area 
Redevelopment Act, such as Congress passed in 1958; when the Presi- 
dent vetoes a Coal Research and Redevelopment Act such as he did 
in 1959; when the President and his Cabinet fail to stop discrimination 
against the State of West Virginia in defense contracts and military 
installations, I say it is time to blow the whistle and demand some 
action on the unemployment problem. 

The President knows this unemployment problem exists. If he 
had exerted one-tenth of the amount of pressure for area redevelop- 
ment and coal research that he has exerted for foreign aid, perhaps 
there would be some progress. And I think that in America we are 
sick and tired of all this lip service to “solutions” for the unemploy- 
ment problem. America is sick and tired of puttering along with half- 
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baked solutions. What America needs is not a putter but a driver, so 
we can get some real leadership in attacking unemployment. 

I would like, Mr: Chairman, to put into the record several state- 
ments which I made concerning the fact that the State of West Vir- 
ginia is being shortchanged in terms of military installations, small 
business loans, defense contracts, and particularly employees of the 
Department of Commerce. 


(Remarks of Representative Kenneth Hechler in the Congressional 
Record.) 


[From the Congressional Record, June 1, 1959] 
WEstT Vircinia Is GETTING SHORTCHANGED—I 


(Mr. Hechler asked and was given permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include extraneous matter. ) 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I believe that as a matter of principle our national 
defense installations should be located where they can best serve the national 
defense, as well as where they can be established and operated at a minimum of 
expense to the American taxpayers. Certain regions are more strategically located 
than others, and some are better suited by reason of climate, terrain, or ac- 
cessibility to materials and transportation facilities. 

For example, the Atlantic and Pacific missile ranges must be located in the 
coast States so we can test missiles over wide expanses of ocean. I am firmly 
against the kind of logrolling which would subject our defense program to nar- 
rowly sectional or selfish pulling and hauling. 

But I am getting pretty hot under the collar about the way my State of West 
Virginia is shortchanged in Army, Navy, and Air Force installations. In con- 
trast to the States which border West Virginia, the Mountain State has received 
virtually no share of the Department of Defense budget for installations. Even 
when you consider differences in population from State to State, it is an outrage 
that West Virginia is so far below the average in number of installations. 

Now take the State of Ohio, a fine State bordering West Virginia. Ohio has 
four times as many people, but over 350 times as many active duty military 
personnel stationed within its borders. The annual payroll for Department of 
Defense civilian employees in the State of Virginia is over 75 times as big as 
West Virginia, but Virginia has only one and one-half times as many people as 
we have. 

We have a chronic unemployment situation in West Virginia that has greatly 
reduced the State’s gross income, and my State merits at least an even break in 
the defense picture. I am not suggesting that existing installations be boarded 
up so that new ones might be opened in West Virginia, or that some huge $10 
billion missile center be opened up—all I am asking for is a fair deal within the 
limits of national strategy and economy. 

When it comes to supplying men for war, Mr. Speaker, West Virginia supplies 
more than her share. When it comes to medals for valor, Mr. Speaker, West 
Virginia men are in the forefront. When it comes to Gold Star Mothers, the 
Mountain State has its full share. Why, then, is our State left out when the 
decisions are made on where to locate Army, Navy, and Air Force installations? 

This is only the opening gun in my campaign. I am going to stand up on my 
hind legs and roar until West Virginia gets the fair treatment she deserves. 

Just to make sure that my own figures will not be interpreted as being preju- 
diced, I asked the Department of Defense to compile a series of tables for me on 
active duty military personnel, civilian employees, and major military installa- 
tions in West Virginia and five surrounding States and under unanimous consent 
I ask that these be printed in the Record at this point : 
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“Department of Defense—Number of military personnel (active duty) and civil- 
ian employees and estimated annual payrolls in West Virginia and surrounding 
States as of Dec. 31, 1958 


Active-duty military Civilian employees 
personnel 





Estimated Estimated 

Number annual pay Number annual pay- 
and allow- roll 

ances 





West Virginia 
Ohio- 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia_... 
Maryland... 
Kentucky 


$2, 183, 000 
81, 970, 000 
60, 386, 000 
288, 482, 000 


149, 057, 000 





1,113 $5, 822, 000 
40, 709 g 

69, 360 , 000 
78,813] 418, 

41, 564 , 566, 000 
11, 986 62, 607, 000 


“1 Partly estimated. 


“Number of active major military installations and activities in West Virginia 
and surrounding States as of Dec. 31, 1958 





Depart- Air 
ment of Army Navy Force 
Defense 





West Virginia. 


on 


Pennsylvania. . 
Virginia... 
MaryJand.. 
Kentucky. 


—_— 
amr 





“List OF DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE ACTIVE MAJgor MILITARY INSTALLATIONS AND 
ACTIVITIES IN WEST VIRGINIA AND SURROUNDING STATES (EXCLUDES CONTRAC- 
TOR-OPERATED INDUSTRIAL PLANTS) (As OF Dec. 31, 1958) 


“WEST VIRGINIA 
“Navy : Naval Ordnance Plant, South Charleston. 


“OHIO 


“Army: Columbus (Fort Hayes, headquarters XX Corps (Reserve) ; General 
Depot) ; Erie Ordnance Depot; Lima Ordnance Modification Center; Lordstown 
Military Reservation; Marion Engineer Depot; Rossford Ordnance Depot. 

“Navy: Cleveland Finance Center; Columbus Naval Air Station. 

Air Force: Clinton County Air Force Base; Gentile Air Force Station; Lock- 
bourne Air Force Base; Wilkins Air Force Station; Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base (headquarters Air Materiel Command); Youngstown Municipal Airport. 


“PENNSYLVANIA 


“Army: Carlisle Barracks; Indiantown Gap Military Reservation (headquar- 
ters XXI Corps (Reserve); Letterkenny Ordnance Depot; New Cumberland 
General Depot; Philadelphia (Frankford Arsenal, Quartermaster Depot, Army 
Signal Supply Agency) ; Tobyhanna Signal Depot; Valley Forge Hospital. 

“Navy: Mechanicsburg Supply Depot; Philadelphia (Boiler and Turbine Lab- 
oratory, Shipyard, Marine Barracks, Air Materiel Center, Marine Corps Supply 
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Activity, Headquarters 4th Naval District, Aviation Supply Depot, Aviation 

Supply Office, Ordnance Supply Office, Ship Parts Control Center, Naval Home, 

Naval Hospital, General Stores Supply Office, Submarine Supply Office, Naval 

Receiving Station) ; Willlow Grove Naval Air Station; York Ordnance Plant. 
“Air Force: Marietta Air Force Station; Olmstead Air Force Base. 


“VIRGINIA 


“Army: Arlington Hall; Cameron Station; Camp A. P. Hill; Fort Belvoir; 
Fort Eustis; Fort Lee; Fort Monroe (Headquarters Continental Army Com- 
mand); Fort Myer; Hampton Roads Army Terminal; Richmond Quartermaster 
Depot; Vint Hill Farms Station. 

“Navy: Chincoteague (Naval Air Station, Aviation Ordnance Test Station) ; 
Dahlgren Proving Ground; Norfolk-Portsmouth Area (Naval Station, Supply 
Center, Retraining Command, Public Works Center, Naval Hospital, Shipyard, 
Naval Air Station, Headquarters 5th Naval District, Communication Station, 
Armed Forces Staff College, Fleet Training Center, Marine Corps Barracks, Dam 
Neck Fleet Defense Training Center, Little Creek Amphibious Base, St. Juliens 
Creek Ammunition Depot, Oceana Naval Air Station) ; Quantico (Naval Hos- 
pital, Marine Corps Air Station, Marine Corps Schools) ; Yorktown (Weapons 
Station, Schools Mine Warfare). 

“Air Force: Langley Air Force Base (Headquarters Tactical Air Command). 


“MARYLAND 


“Army: Aberdeen (Ordnance Depot, Proving Ground) ; Army Chemical Center ; 
Army Map Service; Fort Detrick; Fort Holabird; Fort George G. Meade; Fort 
Ritchie. 

“Navy: Annapolis (Academy, Air Facility, Engineer Experimental Station, 
Naval Hospital, Naval Station, Small Crafts Facility) ; Bainbridge (Training 
Center, Naval Hospital); Bethesda (Naval Hospital, Naval Medical Center, 
Naval Medical Research Institute, Naval Medical School) ; David Taylor Model 
Basin; Indian Head Propellant Plant; Patuxent River Air Test Center; Hydro- 
graphic Office (Suitland) ; Naval Ordnance Laboratory (White Oak). 

“Air Force: Andrews Air Force Base (Headquarters Air Research and Devel- 
opment Command). 

“KENTUCKY 


“Army: Blue Grass Ordnance Depot; Fort Campbell; Fort Knox; Lexington 
Signal Depot ; Louisville Medical Depot. 
“Navy: Naval Ordnance Plant (Louisville). 


“Department of Defense—Number and estimated annual pay and allowances of 
National Guard and Reserve personnel in drill pay status in West Virginia 
and surrounding States * 


Estimated 
Number pay and 
allowances 


$3, 101, 000 
15, 342, 000 
See ea a ee 18, 666, 000 
Virginia 6, 713, 000 
Maryland 6, 259, 000 
Kentucky 4, 577, 000 


** 1 Includes those undergoing 3-6 months active duty training for Army National Guard, Army Reserve 
and Air National Guard. Data from each of the military services are for dates between Dec. 31, 1958, and 
Mar. 31, 1959. Excludes Naval Reserves as data by State are not readily available. However, the total 
number of such Reserves in the 4th and 5th Naval Districts, which include these States plus Delaware, 
the District of Columbia, and = of southern New Jersey, is 25,124, and of these 8,757 are in the 5th Naval 
District which includes West irginia, Virginia, Maryland, District of Columbia, and Kentucky.” 
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{From the Congressional Record, June 2, 1959] 
WEsT VirciIniA Is GETTING SHORTCHANGED—II 


(Mr. Hechler asked and was given permission to extend his remarks at this 
point.) 

Mr. HEcHLER. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I presented some figures to show the 
way in which my home State of West Virginia is being shortchanged when it 
comes to national defense. I am going to keep talking about this subject until 
it gets some attention by those in a position to correct this outrageous dis- 
crimination. 

Today I want to read from an editorial which appeared in the Huntington, 
W. Va., Herald-Dispatch yesterday which bears out the point I am making: 

“It has been stated repeatedly that West Virginia has never had its fair 
share of the Nation’s defense spending. But until recent figures were released 
most were not aware of how shockingly wide the discrepancy really is. 

“A prime example lies in the fact that although West Virginia and Virginia 
share a common boundary they are a nation apart when it comes to sharing 
in the Department of Defense’s annual $40 billion expenditures for military 
needs. 

“West Virginia has a total of only 1,696 persons on Defense Department 
nnilitary and civilian payrolls. 

Virginia, with barely 50 percent more population, has a total of 160,848 per- 
sons on defense payrolls—a lead of an unbelievable 10,000 percent. 

“The figures used in the defense spending survey are from the office of Fourth 
District Representative Ken Hechler. 

“The spread between the West Virginia and Virginia defense payrolls is cor- 
respondingly great. West Virginia pays 583 military personnel $2,183,000 an- 
nually; Virginia pays 82,035 in the military a yearly total of $288,482,000. 
Among civilian employees 1,113 in West Virginia get $5,822,000 while in Virginia 
78,813 receive $418,317,000. 

“Part of this, of course, is explained in terms of Virginia’s seacoast installa- 
tions, including the Norfolk Navy Base and its proximity to Washington and 
the Pentagon. 

“Parenthetically, it must be stated that this situation is not new. It cannot 
be blamed on any one administration nor any one Secretary of Defense. It is 
a neglect which has built up slowly over two World War and in the postwar 
period. 

“The discrepancy is not confined to West Virginia and one other State. 
Here are defense spending statistics for other States bordering on West 
Virginia : 

“Ohio, 20,705 military drawing $81,970,000 and 40,709 civilians drawing $209,- 
933,000; Kentucky, 42,780 military drawing $149,057,000 and 41,564 civilians 
drawing $217,566,000; Maryland, 49,369 military drawing $178,253,000 and 
41,564 civilians drawing $217,566,000; and Pennsylvania, 16,953 military drawing 
$60,386,000 and 69,360 civilians drawing $363,110,000. 

“The naval ordnance plant at South Charleston is the only active major 
military installation in the entire State of West Virginia today. 

“The State again has been grossly discriminated against. The major defense 
installations in bordering States are: Virginia 37, Pennsylvania 30, Maryland 
26, Ohio 16, and Kentucky 6. 

“Further discrimination comes in National Guard and Reserve personnel 
and spending. A breakdown shows these figures: 

“West Virginia, 7,868 and $3,101,000; Ohio, 38,537 and $15,342,000; Pennsyl- 
vania, 46,615 and $18,666,000; Virginia, 17,267 and $6,713,000; Maryland, 15,047 
and $6,250,000; and Kentucky, 11,613 and $4,577,000. Navy figures are not 
available. 

“The dreary list goes on and on. 

“The proposed defense budget this year is $43 billion, almost a billion dollars 
for each State in the Union. There is little hope that West Virginia will re- 
ceive more than a twentieth, or at best, a tenth of its share. 

“And, sadly enough, there appears to be a very little that can be done about 
such continuing discrimination at the moment. Remedy will have to be long 
range. 
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“West Virginia has natural resources and a topography which should make the 
State an attraction for defense installations in an atomic and space age. 

“This State’s elected officials and interested citizens would do well to band 
together to continually remind the Defense Department of this inexcusable 
discrepancy. 

“Indifference toward and neglect of West Virginia and its defense potential 
has gone on long enough.” 


[From the Congressional Record, June 3, 1959] 
WEsT VIRGINIA IS GETTING SHORTCHANGED—III 


West Virginians are a proud people, Mr. Speaker. We can take it. We are 
used to standing on our own feet. Our State motto is ‘““Montani Semper Liberi’— 
“Mountaineers Are Always Free.” But you cannot push us around this way 
much longer and expect the Nation’s defense to grow stronger. 

It was with some misgivings that I voted for this bill, realizing as I do that 
West Virginia will be far down near the bottom of the list in military installa- 
tions, personnel, and expenditures resulting from this appropriation. 

There has been some Members of the House who have chided me in a friendly 
way about my campaign to reduce this outrageous discrimination against West 
Virginia. Some of my colleagues have kidded me by saying I was interested 
in some kind of pork barrel for West Virginia. All I can say is that we are 
reaching the bottom of another kind of barrel in many communities of my State. 

We are not asking for pork-barrel handouts; all we are asking for in West 
Virginia is an even break when it comes to locating defense installations and de 
fense contracts. 

But what has happened in the five States bordering West Virginia? Ohio, 
with 4 times the population of West Virginia, has over 30 times as many 
active-duty military personnel, 40 times as many civilian employees of the 
Department of Defense, and 16 times as many active military installations. 

Pennsylvania, which is 5 times as large in population as West Virginia, 
has over 25 times as many active-duty military personnel, 60 times as many 
civilian employees in the Department of Defense, and 30 times as many active 
major military installations. 

Virginia, with 50 percent more population than West Virginia, has 140 times 
as many active-duty military personnel, 70 times as many civilian employees in 
the Department of Defense, and 37 times as many active major military installa- 
tions. 

The same facts in relative degrees hold true for the other two bordering States 
of Maryland and Kentucky. 

I listened today, Mr. Speaker, to the debates on this military appropriation 
pill. I heard some of my colleagues state that in their view the national defense 
was an issue which should be approached from a national standpoint, and that it 
was inimical to the interests of our national security to consider the claims of 
States and areas. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that this is all very fine doctrine in the abstract. But 
I also submit that when there are flagrant discriminations against a single State, 
as in the case of West Virginia, it is high time for someone to blow the whistle 
and put a stop to this discrimination. For the strength of our national defense, 
Mr. Speaker, is tied in with the strength of the Nation. If one area or State in 
the Nation is neglected, overlooked, undeprivileged, and deprived of virtually 
everything which other States and areas receive, the whole Nation will eventu- 
ally and inevitably suffer. 

West Virginians are a proud people, Mr. Speaker. We can take it. We are 
used to standing on our own feet. Our State motto is “Montani Semper Lib- 
eri’”—‘“‘Mountaineers Are Always Free.” But you cannot push us around this 
way much longer and expect the Nation’s defense to grow stronger. 
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[From the Congressional Record, June 4, 1959] 
West VrrGinta Is Getting SHORTCHANGED—IV 


(Mr. Hechler asked and was given permission to extend his remarks at this 
point. ) 

Mr. Hecuter. Mr. Speaker, in the past few days I have been presenting to 
the House some revealing figures which show that my home State of West Vir- 
ginia is not getting a fair and even break when it comes to military personnel, 
civilian employees of the Department of Defense, and active military installa- 
tions within the State of West Virginia. 

It will of course be pointed out that West Virginia’s population is only about 
2 million people, and therefore she should not be entitled to have as many defense 
iustallations as States with larger populations. This is certainly tru», but 
even when considering and taking into account the factor of population, West 
Virginia is grossly underprivileged. 

Let me present a few illustrations, Mr. Speaker, drawn from the bordering 
States of Kentucky and Maryland. Yesterday, I pointed out the discriminations 
against West Virginia in contrast to the bordering States of Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia ; today I shall discuss Kentucky and Maryland. 

Kentucky has a population of 11% times that of West Virginia, yet has on 
active duty 74 times as many military personnel drawing 75 times as much 
money, 40 times as many civilian employees of the Department of Defense, and 
6 times as many active major military installations. 

Maryland has a total population 1144 times as great as the State of West Vir- 
ginia, yet has on active duty 85 times as many military personnel, 40 times as 
many civilian employees of the Department of Defense and 26 times as many 
active major military installations. 

I did not dream up these statistics, Mr. Speaker; they were supplied to me 
officially by the Department of Defense, which knows whereof it speaks. Why 
should the State of West Virginia be overlooked? Why should an area with 
excellent transportation facilities, waterways, access to raw materials, and the 
advantage of certain mountainous areas for nuclear installations be discrimi- 
nated against? These are questions no person can answer. 


[From the Congressional Record, June 9, 1959] 
WEstT VIRGINIA Is GETTING SHORTCHANGED—V 


Extension of Remarks of Hon. Ken. Hechler of West Virginia, in the House of 
Representatives, Tuesday, June 9, 1959 


Mr. Hecuier. Every day this week I have brought up the subject of the out- 
rageous discrimination against my home State of West Virginia in the relative 
number of defense installations, military personnel, and civilian employees 
of the Department of Defense. I intend to keep right on talking until somebody 
does something to correct this discrimination. 

On Saturday, May 30, the Charleston Daily Mail carried an editorial entitled 
“Billions for the Defense of the Nation, but Little of It Comes to West Virginia.” 

Under unanimous consent, I include this able editorial at this point in the 
Record : 


“BILLIONS FOR THE DEFENSE OF THE NATION, BUT LITTLE oF IT CoMES TO 
WEST VIRGINIA 


“For some reason, West Virginia has never actively sought defense installa- 
tions and their related industry. And seek them or not, it has been systemat- 
ically bypassed in their location. 

“What a difference it makes is the subject of an interesting study by Repre- 
sentative Ken Hechler, of the Fourth District, in the comparison with neighbor- 
ing Virginia, for example, in the distribution of the defense dollar. West Virginia 
comes off looking something like Outer Mongolia. 


47557—60—pt. 6 3 
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“In all of West Virginia the Defense Department employs only 1,696 persons 
in its military and civilian establishments. In Virginia, with barely 50 percent 
more population, the total runs to 160,848. 

“In terms of the payroll the spread is just as great. On.the military side, 
West Virginia receives slightly more than $2 million annually. The Virginia 
figure is $288 million. On the civilian side the Defense Department employs 
1,118 civilians in West Virginia at an annual payroll of $5,822,000. The com- 
parable figures in Virginia are 78,813 employees and a payroll of $418 million. 

“To some extent, of course, and due in the main to the geography, this is 
understandable. Virginia has the enormous naval operating base at Norfolk 
because it has Chesapeake Bay in its front yard. 

“But this aside, the comparison is still striking. In their share of defense 
expenditures all of the surrounding States—Virginia, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, 
Maryland, and Ohio—enjoy substantially more in the apportionment of the $43 
billion defense budget. 

“Now there is no such thing as a State’s fair share of the defense dollar. 
Supposing that defense funds are spent only in accordance with the strictest 
determination of military necessity, West Virginia may not be entitled to any- 
thing. But it is puzzling (Representative Hechler calls it a national scandal) 
that in the outpouring of hundreds of billions of dollars over the past 20 years 
almost none of it has come West Virginia’s way. A great deal of it unquestion- 
ably came out of West Virginia’s pocket.” 


{From the Congressional Record, June 10,.1959] 
WEsT VIRGINIA Is GETTING SHORTCHANGED—VI 


(Mr. Hechler asked and was given permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. Hecuter. Mr. Speaker, during the past week I have been presenting evi- 
dence to demonstrate that there is discrimination against West Virginia in the 
number of defense installations, active duty military personnel, and civilian em- 
ployees of the Department of Defense. I presented figures to show that in con- 
trast to the bordering States of Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, West 
Virginia had a disproportionately low number of such installations and em- 
ployees. 

Now today I would like to present even more startling figures on the number of 
active duty military personnel actually stationed in each of the States. It is even 
more shocking when reviewing these figures to discover that West Virginia 
ranks at the absolute bottom of the list with only 583 active duty military 
personnel within the State and a payroll of $2,183,000 as of December 31, 1958. 
Lumping together active duty military personnel with civilian employees of the 
Department of Defense we find that West Virginia has 1,696 for an annual payroll 
of $8,005,000. This also places West Virginia at the absolute bottom of the list. 

What about population, you may ask? West Virginia does have a smaller popu- 
lation than many States—in fact, she ranked 30th in population in the Nation 
in the 1950 census. Still, West Virginia is far below even those States with 
smaller populations than she has. 

For example, West Virginia has a population 121% times as large as Nevada; 
West Virginia has a population of about 2 million and Nevada has a population of 
about 160,000. Yet Nevada has over 13 times as many active duty military per- 
sonnel with a payroll nearly 15 times the size of that in West Virginia. 

West Virginia has a population three times the size of South Dakota, yet 
South Dakota has 12 times as many active duty military personnel and a pay- 
roll of over 12 times that size. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent I include a table prepared by the 
Department of Defense showing the number of active duty military duty per- 
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sonnel within each State as of December 31, 1958, and the estimated annual pay 
and allowances of these personnel by States: 


Active-duty military per- Active-duty military p er 
sonnel within each State sonnel within each State 


Number Estimated Number Estimated 
Dee. 31, annual pay Dee. 31, annual pay 

1958 and 1958 and 
allowances allowances 





$82, 825,000 || Nebraska 14, 323 57, 916, 000 
118, 810,000 || Nevada 7, 729 30, 359, 000 
84, 471,000 || New Hampshire... 8,979 35, 385, 000 
64, 867,000 || New Jersey....--- i 46, 926 é 
745, 206,000 |} New Mexico-. 24, 109 
117, 795,000 || New York 40, 791 
Connecticut 3 17, 821,000 || North Carolina. 76, 874 
Delaware , g North Dakota... 1, 295 
District of Columbia. - - 3, 68 ‘ Ohio a 20, 705 
5 33, 132 
3, 892 
Pennsylvania 16, 953 
159, 129,000 || Rhode Island_.._-.-____ 8,018 
25, 587,000 || South Carolina 53, 496 
, 485, 000 |} South Dakota 
149, 397,000 || Tennessee---- 
Kentucky 7 149, 057, 000 
Louisiana 30, 78 118, 417, 000 
Maine 49, 584, 000 
- 36) 178, 253, 000 = 
141, 002,000 || Washington__ 
Michigan 51, 371,000 || West Virginia. 
Minnesota. - - r 5 18,061,000 || Wisconsin. -.-- 
Mississippi 79, 729,000 || Wyoming 
Missouri | 32, 879 119, 412, 000 
Montana. --- - -- wi 5, 487 22, 192, 000 








Source: Department of Defense. 


{From the Congressional Record, June 30, 1959] 
WEST VIRGINIA Is GETTING SHORTCHANGED—VII 


(Mr. Hechler (at the request of Mr. Barr) was given permission to extend 
his remarks at this point in the Record.) 

Mr. HecHier. Mr. Speaker, in recent weeks I have pointed out examples 
of the way in which the State of West Virginia is being shortchanged in the 
defense picture. 

There are those who justify this on the grounds that defense installations 
should be located where the best interests of national defense dictate or they 
say that where defense installations are located should never be made a foot- 
ball of sectional politics or logrolling. 

I agree 100 percent with this doctrine. But when one State in the Union has 
the land, the transportation facilities, the availability of good sites, and all the 
advantages to offer which seem to be equal to other States—and then gets dis- 
criminated against, I feel it is time to stand up and ask why. 

Mr. Speaker, do you realize that West Virginia ranks last in the Union in the 
total number of active-duty military personnel at defense installations in the 
State? 

Mr. Speaker, do you know that West Virginia ranks last in the Union in the 
annual pay and allowances for active-duty military personnel at defense in- 
stallations in the State? 

Mr. Speaker, do you know that West Virginia ranks last in the Union in the 
total number of active-duty military personnel plus civilian employees of the 
Defense Department who are stationed within the State? 

Mr. Speaker, do you know that West Virginia ranks last in the Union in the 
total annual pay and allowances of active-duty military personnel plus civilian 
employees of the Defense Department stationed in the State? 
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Mr. Speaker, do you know that there are 19 States which have smaller popu- 
lations than the State of West Virginia, yet every one of those 19 States has a 
larger number of active-duty military personnel plus civilian employees of the 
Department of Defense stationed within the State? 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent I ask to have printed a table which 
shows the number of active-duty military personnel plus civilian employees 
of the Department of Defense in those 19 States which have smaller populations 
than that of the State of West Virginia: 


SS 


Total active Estimated 
duty military total annual 
Population | personnel plus pay and al- 
(estimate, civilian em- lowances in 
1958) ployees in the Defense 
the Defense Department 
Department 


37, 643 $158, 345, 000 

1, 140, 000 28, 987 122, 262, 000 

1, 766, 000 21, 642 86, 568, 000 

1, 711, 000 46, 415 194, 056, 000 

454, 000 8, 857 37, 521, 000 

662, 000 5, 624 23, 552, 000 

952, 000 14, 536 60, 629, 000 

¢ 688, 000 6, 169 25, 703. 000 
Nebraska 1, 457, 000 18, 615 80, 184, 000 
fast eeainainiee ib Cte eumiicmimeinndiccmdaelibhan sede 267, 000 10, 707 45, 858, 000 
584, 000 17, 501 80, 506, 000 

842, 000 35, 672 153, 386, 000 

ce namimaniabitanm anes 650, 000 1, 904 8, 355, 000 
Oregon _-__- 1, 773, 000 7, 609 34, 420, 000 
Rhode Island 875, 000 16, 724 74, 510, 000 
South Dakota 699, 000 8, 381 35, 292, 000 
Utah 865, 000 , 82 103, 695, 000 
Vermont. 372, 000 1, 978 8, 299, 000 
Wyoming 320, 000 2, 750 12, 119, 000 
West Virginia 1, 969, 000 1, 696 8, 005, 000 





Source for military figures: Department of Defense. 
Source for population estimates: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


[From the Congressional Record, July 14, 1959] 
WEsT VIRGINIA Is GETTING SHORTCHANGED—VIII 


(Mr. Hechler asked and was given permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. Hecuter. Mr. Speaker, in recent weeks I have presented figures compiled 
by the Department of Defense which show that the State of West Virginia ranks 
49th in the Nation in the amount of Defense payroll expenditures within the 
State. Once Hawaii officially becomes a State, West Virginia will rank 50th in 
the Nation. This is true despite the fact that there are 20 States which have 
smaller populations than West Virginia, yet larger defense expenditures. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to point out that West Virginia has contributed more 
than her share to the wars in defense of our great country. In the most recent 
large-scale conflict, the hostilities in Korea, the official figures of the Department 
of Defense reveal that the State of West Virginia—although last in the Nation 
in expenditures on military and civilian defense employees—ranked 24th in the 
estimated number serving from West Virginia in the Korean conflict. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, I would like to point out that West Virginia ranked 
14th in the Nation in the number of battle dead in Korea, and 16th in the Nation 
in the number of wounded in Korea. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I believe this under- 
lines the unfairness with which the State of West Virginia is being treated—for 
she has more than her share of Gold Star Mothers, more than her share of men 
enlisted and wounded, but is at the bottom of the heap when it comes to defense 
funds and installations. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent I ask that the following State figures 
on Korean casualties and number serving in the Korean conflict be made a part 
of the Record. 
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Estimated number serving in the Korean conflict 


. New York . Washington 

. Pennsylvania 405, 000 | 27. South Carolina 
. California . Connecticut. 

. Mississippi 

. Arkansas 


Michigan 
. Massachusetts. 


CHOHAOMR OH 


. Virginia 
. Tennessee 


. Kentucky 
. Minnesota 


. Oklahoma 
. West Virginia 
5. Maryland 


(Source; Department of Defense.) 


Dead and wounded—Korean conflict 
BATTLE DEAD 


. California , 550 | 26. South Carolina. 
. Pennsylvania 27. Washington 
New York i 28. Arkansas 


. Mississippi 
. Connecticut 
. Michigan_ 

; Missouri 


1 
2 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7 
8 
9. 


37. New Mexico 
. North Dakota 
. West Virginia 
5. New Jersey. 
; North Carolina. 


. Wyoming 
. Delaware 
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WOUNDED 


$9 PASH Sup Oo bo pt 


. Kentucky 
. New Jersey 
. Massachusetts 


a oe a 2, 151 


(Source: Department of Defense.) 


[From the Congressional Record, July 16, 1959] 
WEsT VirGINIA Is GeTrrING SHORTCHANGED—IX 


Extension of Remarks of Hon. Ken Hechler of West Virginia in the House of 
Representatives Monday, July 13, 1959 


Mr. HecuHLier. Mr. Speaker, I should like to point out that during the Korean 
conflict, my home State of West Virginia ranked first—at the very top of the 
list in percentage of its population serving the Nation during that time. 

And I should like to add that a larger number of West Virginians were 
killed in battle than those from any other State—based on the percentage in 
service. 

I believe this proves conclusively that West Virginia has contributed gener- 
ously to the defense of our Nation in days past. Should the need arise, I know 
that my great home State would do so again. 

And yet West Virginia, which gave more men and lost more men on the basis 
of its population, ranks a dead last in Defense Department spending and 

tions. 

For the ninth time on the floor of this House, Mr. Speaker, I should like to 
call attention to this shameful discrimination against the Mountain State. 

Every other State—many smaller in size and in population—has a bigger 
share of the defense budget, bigger payrolls, more installations. 

I have figures—the Defense Department’s own figures—to bear out my con- 
tentions, and I am appending them to this statement to confirm West Virginia’s 
great contribution to the Nation’s armed service in the Korean conflict. 

Yet our reward, seemingly, is to remain absolutely last in the modern, cold 
war Defense Department budget, despite our record of patriotism, valor, and 
duty. 

I have said previously, and I now repeat, that it is a national disgrace for 
West Virginia to be first in war, first in peace, and last in the hearts of the 
Pentagon. 
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Number | 
serving in the} Estimated 
Korean con- | number serv-| Population, 
fiict asa per-| ing in the 19503 
centage of | Korean con- 
total popula- fiict } 


95, 000 2, 005, 553 
42, 000 913, 774 
24, 000 533, 242 
17, 000 377, 747 
27,000 619, 636 
96, 000 2, 233, 351 
34. 000 791, 896 
172, 000 4, 061, 929 
129, 000 3, 061, 743 
139, 000 3, 318, 680 
123, 000 2, 944, 806 
27, 000 652, 740 
54, 000 1, 325, 510 
134, 000 3, 291, 718 
28, 000 688, 862 
190, 000 4, 690, 514 
110, 000 2, 771, 305 
60, 000 1, 521, 341 
75, 000 1, 909, 511 
23, 000 588, 637 
74, 000 
78, 000 
82, 000 2, 117, 027 
29, 000 749, 587 
405, 000 10, 498, 012 
132, 000 3, 434, 575 
114, 000 2, 982, 483 
100, 000 2, 621, 073 
11, 000 290, 529 
130, 000 3, 444, 578 
149, 000 3, 954, 653 
6, 000 160, 080 
22, 000 591, 024 
287, 000 7 
25, 000 
143, 000 
48, 000 
85, 000 
379, 000 
96, 000 
85, 000 
77, 000 
223, 000 
298, 000 
271,000 
163, 000 
482, 000 
10, 000 
2, 500 


. North Carolina 
. Alabama 

. Virginia 

. Kentucky 

. South Dakota 
3. Nebraska 


PPM m 9090 


22. Connecticut... 


. Pennsylvania. 
}. Wisconsin 

. Minnesota... 

. Wyoming 


30. Georgia 
31. Missouri 





33. Montana 
> ae 
35. New Mexico-. 
. Indiana 
37. Colorado 
38. Maryland 
39. California. 
. Louisiana 
. Washington. 


3. Michigan... 
. Tilinois. 


CFL OE LO OE LOGE SLO EE HOES SLE SS GE DS DE ESOS OSES GEO LE LOGE LOGE GO CO Hh eu a ye a ea 
3 > > 1 oY g ° 


1 Source: Department of Defense. 
? Source: Bureau of the Census, 
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Number 
killed in 
battle in Estimated 
the Korean number Population 
conflict as a serving in 950 2 
percentage Korean 
of total conflict ! 


© 
a 


10, 586, 223 
7, 946, 627 
6, 371, 766 

160, 080 

3, 934, 224 
2, 683, 516. 
2, 233, 351 
619, 636. 

1, 325, 0x9. 
2, 343, 001 
3, 318, 680: 
1, 909, 511 
2, 982, 483. 
3, 954, 653 
591, 024 
3, 291, 718 
652, 740: 
7, 711, 194 
8, 712, 176 
1, 325, 510 
10, 498, 012 


nNwor 
ohssise 


ZESE2 SS 5252282528 


. Michigan_- 
Nevada. --- 

. Indiana-- 

. Louisiana 

. Oklahoma..--. 
. North Dakota. 


. 


OM NS oR oo por 


BrsSeenes 


SeBBuFn 


SESSIESSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSESSESSS 


RIBRERRS 


_ 
a 
bt 


3, 434, 575 

588, 637 
3, 061, 743 
2, 178, 914 
2, 621, 073 
2, 771, 305 


-_ 


20. 
22. 
23. 
24, 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31 

32, 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 


SBRESNEN 


BB: 


SeASSESS 
ree ss 


128, 643 


1 Department of Defense. 
2 Bureau of the Census. 


[From the Congressional Record, July 21, 1959] 
WEsT Vircinia Is GetTriInc SHORTCHANGED—X 


(Mr. Hechler (at the request of Mr. Burke of Massachusetts) was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this point in the Record.) 

Mr. Hecuier. Mr. Speaker, I am considering the possibility of drafting 
legislation which will give some preference to those areas of the country which 
have been persistently overlooked in the distribution of defense contracts. I 
have recently presented figures to show that West Virginia ranks 49th among 
the States in the total number of military and civilian employees of the De- 
partment of Defense within the State; this despite the fact that she ranks 30th 
in population. 

I have compiled figures from data supplied by the Department of Defense 
showing that West Virginia ranks first in the Nation in the blood of its sons 
shed in the Korean conflict. The State of West Virginia leads the Nation in the 
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number of men killed and wounded in the Korean conflict in proportion to the 
population of the State. 

Under unanimous consent, I ask to have printed a table which I have compiled 
showing that we can properly say that West Virginia is first in war, first in 
peace, but last in the hearts of the Pentagon: 


Number of Korean casu- 
killed and | Population, | alties as per- 
Rank and State wounded, 1950 centage of 


Korean population 
conflict by States 


1—West Virginia. 2, 889 0. 144 
2—Arizona 899 .119 
3—Kentucky - - 3, 276 «alt 
4—South Dakota - 645 
5—New Mexico.. 665 
6—Arkansas. -. 1, 838 
7—Oklahoma 2,149 
8—North Dakota 589 
9—Virginia 3,012 

10—California. 

11—Louisiana. 

12—Minnesota. 

13—Tennessee - 

14—Maine-.-- 

15—W yoming. 


17—Indiana 
18—New Hampshire 
19—South Carolina 


25—Michigan. 6, 371, 766 
591, 024 

27—Colorado 1, 325, 089 

28—Pennsylvania 10, 498, 012 
2,771, 305 
1, 325, 510 
3, 434, 575 
2, 621,073 

33—Maryland 7 2, 343, 001 

34—Kansas 

35—Vermont 

36—Utah 

37—North Carolina. 

38—Illinois.......--- 

39—Mississippi. 


41—Rhode Island 
42—Washington 
43—Massachusetts 
44—New Jersey \ 4, 835, 329 
45—Oregon 1, 521, 341 
2, 007, 280 
588, 637 
14, 830, 192 
128, 643 


[From the Congressional Record, Sept. 8, 1959] 
WEsT VirGINIA Is Getrine SHORTCHANGED—XI 


Extension of remarks of Hon. Ken Hechler of West Virginia, in the House of 
Representatives, Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. Hecuter. Mr. Speaker, over the past weeks I have stood repeatedly 
before this House and cited statistic after depressing statistic to bear out my 
contention that my State of West Virginia has been woefully neglected in the 
distribution of Defense Department sites, employment, and contracts. 

My State, despite its many advantages, ranks a dead last among the 50 States 
in Defense Department spending and payroll, civilian and military. This, I 
submit, is an unfair situation. 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, I have compiled other figures which indicate that the 
Defense Department is not alone in its discrimination against my State—where 
unemployment remains shockingly high and where jobs are desperately needed. 

Apparently the Commerce Department has a similar disregard for the needs 
and rights of West Virginia. I have here a list of Commerce Department 
employment in each of the 50 States, and the proportion of the total population 
which this employment represents. 

Can you imagine where West Virginia stands? Again, at the very bottom of 
the heap. 

West Virginia, with only 37 Commerce Department employees, has only 0.00184 
of 1 percent of its total population on the Department’s payroll. 

I do not think one single Member of this House can fail to agree that this 
shocking story of abuse and discrimination deserves to be given fullest distribu- 
tion. 

When I was pointing out how the Defense Department has discriminated 
against West Virginia, I admitted that certain States were better suited than 
others for defense purposes. But I felt that, despite this fact, the evidence was 
clear that West Virginia had, indeed, been shortchanged. 

By the same token, I am not suggesting that the Commerce Department install 
the headquarters of its Maritime Administration or its Coast and Geodetic 
Survey in a landlocked State such as West Virginia. 

However, I am at a loss to explain how equally landlocked Idaho, with barely 
a fourth West Virginia’s population, rates exactly five times as many Commerce 
employees, or how an inland State like Colorado, with less than two-thirds as 
many people, merits exactly 10 times as many. 

I can say that some regional offices would seem ideally suited for the Moun- 
tain State. But apparently the Commerce Department has not even considered 
locating these facilities in West Virginia. 

For example, my State is highly air conscious, since the mountainous terrain 
makes other forms of transportation difficult. Yet there is not one single Civil 
Aeronautics Administration employee in the entire State. 

In the field of business and defense services, which could be a godsend to 
assist industries and communities in overcoming the effects of a lingering re 
cession, there is not one Commerce Department employee in the entire State. 
This division, which offers facilities and assistance so sorely needed, is not rep- 
resented in the State where it possibly could do the most good. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not ask needless favors for West Virginia. I do ask for 
equal treatment and fairplay. 

I believe that it is becoming more and more evident that many departments of 
our Government, which ought to be concerned with helping stricken areas, have 
instead callously turned their backs on West Virginia, and until something is 
done to rectify this situation, I intend to keep bringing these disturbing statis- 
tics into the open. 
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Department of Commerce employees by States 


Number of | Total (1950) | Employees 
employees population | as percent of 
population 


Bia cndspanciacente na 128, 643 0. 8372 
y 2, 343, 001 - 123 
160, 083 . 0499 
1, 521, 341 . 045 
2, 683, 516 - 0393 
588, 637 . 0314 
Colorado 1, 825, 089 . 0279 
WR aascncscneds 2 3, 318, 680 . 0265 
Washington 2, 378, 962 . 0199 
Wyoming. 290, 529 . 0175 
TR i civwcntcane 591, 024 . 0174 
North Carolina 4, 061, 929 . 0149 
688, 862 . 0148 
— 3, 934, 224 . 0128 
cans 1, 905, 299 .0114 
10, 586, 223 .O111 
749, 587 - 0106 
3, 061, 743 - 0088 
2, 771, 305 . 0086 
Missouri 3: 3, 954, 653 - 0085 
New Mexico 3 681, 187 - 0077 
Tennessee 3, 291, 718 . 0075 
North Dakota. - 619, 636 . 0073 
South Dakota. 652, 740 . 0072 
Yexas s 7, 711, 194 - 0068 
14, 830, 192 - 0063 
1, 325, 510 - 0057 
318, 085 - 0056 
New Jersey-- 
Vermont 
Georgia.... 
Maine. 
Minnesota 


INS Sacks puiattoududs tidemehrd abd wean ; 4, 690, 514 
Oklahoma 7 2, 233, 351 
8, 712, 176 

791, 896 

2, 117, 027 

Mississippi 2, 178, 914 
Arkansas. .-_... 1, 909, 511 
2, 007, 280 

7, 946, 627 

10, 498, 012 

6, 371, 766 

2, 621, 073 

Wisconsin. 3, 434, 575 


Kentucky 2, 944, 806 
TE Ns aban hdckanikwsksniadenbusnioanhatekusmiution 2, 005, 553 


[From the Congressional Record, Sept. 9, 1959] 
WEsT VIRGINIA Is GETTING SHORTCHANGED—XII 


Extension of remarks of Hon. Ken Hechler of West Virginia in the House of 
Representatives, Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. HecuHier. Mr. Speaker, in yesterday’s Congressional Record, at page 
A7840, I furnished State-by-State figures on employees of the Department of Com- 
merce, relating them to the population of each of the 50 States in the Union. 
This record, compiled from official figures supplied by the Department of Com- 
merce itself, reveals that my State of West Virginia ranks absolutely last in 
the relationship of Commerce Department employees to State population. 

We have only 37 employees of the great Department of Commerce within our 
State, Mr. Speaker—a mere 37 out of a department with some 25,000 employees 
of whom almost two-thirds are located outside of the District of Columbia and 
within the 50 States. 

Today, one out of every eight ablebodied workers in West Virginia is unem- 
ployed. There is no blinking at this stark fact. There are those who have ac- 
cused me of advertising West Virginia in an adverse light for bringing out this 
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fact, but neither the State of West Virginia nor the Nation can afford to stick 
its head into the sand and wish the problem would go away. Of course, the 
solution is to attract more and diversified industries, and believe me we have 
been making some fine progress along these lines in recent years; the construc- 
tion and expansion of the Kaiser Aluminum plant at Ravenswood, the Goodyear 
plant at Apple Grove, and the projected Montocatini Chemical plant in Wayne 
County, to mention only a few. 

But industry does not automatically settle and build plants on those tracts 
best suited for their products, labor supply, transportation, and resources. Fre- 
quently the assistance of Federal officials, working in conjunction with State and 
local leaders, cause an industry to decide on one spot rather than another. Now 
I submit that the Department of Commerce, by its prejudice against West Vir- 
ginia in the number of its employees in the State, is loading the dice against West 
Virvinia in industrial development. 

The Department of Commerce maintains a Business and Defense Services 
Administration with field offices in 33 States. Not one of these 33 offices is lo- 
cated in the State of West Virginia, which sorely needs an office of this nature. 
Huntington, W. Va.—with a population of 86,353 according to the 1950 census— 
would be the ideal location for such a field office. Let us examine some of the 
cities in which these 33 field offices have been located. Perhaps these cities have 
been selected on account of the size of the city. If this be the case, then why 
is one of the 33 field offices located in Greensboro, N.C., with a population of 
74,389 according to the last census? Or Cheyenne, Wyo., with a population of 
31,935? Or Charleston, S.C., with a population of 70,174? Or Reno, Nev., witha 
population of 32,497? Each of these cities mentioned is exceeded by Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., in population; yet Huntington and the entire State of West Virginia 
are deprived of a single field office. This further weights the scales of dis- 
advantage against West Virginia when it comes for assistance in business 
development. 

It is all very well for people to say: “All business development depends 
ultimately on community initiative.’ Of course community initiative is the 
most important single factor, and no community can attract and foster in- 
dustrial development if its schools, roads, resources, and leadership are inferior. 
But when you do have a high-spirited community, with lots of able people, and 
which after years of work has made the community and its resources highly 
attractive, why handicap them because they are in a State to which the Depart- 
ment of Commerce gives an absolute minimum of assistance? 

It seems to me that from the standpoint of improving the national economy, 
the Department of Commerce should not concentrate on making wealthy States 
wealthier, but should try to be of greater assistance to those States like West 
Virginia where the potentialities for future industrial development are greatest, 
and where the lapor supply is high and readily available. Yet what do these 
387 employees of the Department of Commerce in West Virginia do? They are 
employed by the Bureau of Public Roads in Charleston, and the Weather 
Bureau in Charleston, Huntington, and Parkersburg. This is small comfort 
for a State working hard against odds to develop and expand its industry. 

Not long ago, my hometown of Huntington, W. Va., was selected by an expert 
jury as an All America City. Huntington worked for this award. Its citizens 
sacrificed a great deal to build up the city to meet higher standards—economic, 
political, and cultural. The city voted special levies to improve its services to 
all the people. It built a fine new airport with the aid of individual and com- 
munity contributions. Yet the specter of unemployment still stalked the city, 
and it worked hard to attract new industry and provide job opportunities for 
its younger people. Of what earthly justification is all of this blood, sweat, and 
tears if the Federal Government turns around and uses the money of the tax- 
payers of West Virginia to help other and richer States expand their industries? 
I say, Mr. Speaker, that is not only downright unfair but it is high time we 
blow the whistle on that kind of misapplication of the people’s money. 

Let us look at this whole problem in perspective and in a constructive spirit, 
Mr. Speaker. To develop the Nation’s economy to make a stronger America, 
do not throw the weight of the Federal Government against certain States and 
areas like West Virginia where there is a good labor supply, natural resources, 
transportation, and markets. 

Give West Virginia an even break—that is all we ask. Stop making us 
cover 25 yards instead of 10 when we make a first down. 
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[From the Congressional Record, Sept. 10, 1959] 
West VircriniA Is GETTING SHORTCHANGED—XIII 


Extension of remarks of Hon. Ken Hechler of West Virginia in the House of 
Representatives, Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. Hecuter. Mr. Speaker, for the third time in as many days I wish to 
protest the fact that the State of West Virginia has the scales weighted against. 
it in an unfair way. 

I have previously pointed out that West Virginia, on a per capita basis, ranks. 
50th among the 50 States in employment of Commerce Department personnel. 
I have further explained how this actually can inhibit industrial expansion, 
in a State which needs such growth badly, by denying valuable Federal assist- 
ance and advice and by making helpful Federal officials inaccessible. 

The expression “the rich get richer and the poor get poorer” is best remem- 
bered as a phrase characteristic of the cynical atmosphere that pervaded this 
Nation during the depths of depression. Yet, it would appear that this is the 
very policy that governs placement of Department of Commerce facilities. 

Previously I presented figures to show that West Virginia had but 37 em- 
ployees of the Commerce Department in the entire State, and these included 
only employees of the Weather Bureau and Bureau of Public Roads. 

Coastal States and other strategic areas have natural advantages for certain 
Commerce activities, but two inland States, Idaho and Colorado, have geo- 
graphical characteristics similar to West Virginia’s; yet one (Idaho) has 5 
times as many Commerce employees, while the other (Colorado) has exactly 
10 times as many. 

I am puzzled as to why Idaho needs 42 Weather Bureau employees to serve 
588,637 population while West Virginia has only 10 to serve 2,005,553. Or why 
the Weather Bureau has 73 employees in Colorado, with 1,825,089 population. 

I also marvel that West Virginia can get along with only 27 employees in the 
Bureau of Public Roads, while 166 persons are employed at Boise, Idaho, and 
297 at Denver, Colo. 

I must admit that the figures I have presented on Tuesday are subject to 
change. In fact, I have a graphic illustration of that—but it only serves to 
accentuate the Commerce Department’s discrimination against West Virginia. 

For example, my Monday figures list Indiana as having a total of only 504 
Commerce employees. But today, on Thursday, I received statistics from the 
Commerce Department itself indicating that a Census Bureau installation 
suddenly has started to employ a whopping total of 1,256 persons at Jefferson- 
ville, Ind. 

On further inquiry, I learned that this installation is handling the processing 
of data gathered in the 1958 Business, Manufacturing, and Mining Census on 
a national basis, supplanting the Washington office to some extent in that field. 
I also found that this same office will be a central point for processing informa- 
tion gathered in the big 1960 population census, and will probably employ many 
times its present personnel figures again on a national basis. 

Now, I ask you, Mr. Speaker, does this not appear to be discrimination of 
the rankest sort to locate such a facility in a State where unemployment is 
relatively low, below the national average, and overlook a State which has 
the highest level of unemployment in the entire Nation? 

I should like to submit statistics to show that the State which has been most 
neglected by the Department of Defense—I have dwelt at length on this De- 
partment in previous statements—and the Department of Commerce, has the 
highest unemployment percentage in the country? 

Does there not seem to be a correlation here? Is there not some way in 
which West Virginia can be assured a fair break, so that the rich no longer 
get richer while the poor get poorer? 

The following State-by-State unemployment figures cover the number of 
insured unemployed. Leading statisticians estimate that the insured unem- 
ployed figure represents only about 60 percent of the total unemployed, which 
would mean that West Virginia’s total unemployment remains, as it has for 
months, more than 13 percent of the total work force, or one out of every eight 
of our citizens. 
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Percentage 
which insured 
unemployed 
Total insured] relates to 
unemployed | insured total 
(except rail- | work force 
road), week (based on 
Aug. 22, 1959] average of 
12-month 
period ending 
December 
1958 


West Virginia 
Michigan 
Pennsylvania 


a 
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Kentukcy 
New Jersey 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Rhode Island 
Washington 
Arizona 
Delaware 
Maryland --- 


Connecticut 
Florida 


Massachusetts. -- 

North Carolina.. ij 24 531 
4, 736 

California 

Nevada - --- 

New Hampshire 

New Mexico 
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Montana. 

Hawaii--- 

Oregon -- 

Virginia _ -_- 
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Colorado. -- ; 
District of Columbia_----..----.--.--- : 
Iowa. ._- 

North Dakota 
Wyoming -- 

Nebraska 

South Dakota 


3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
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National totals and average 


Mr. Speaker, we see from the foregoing figures that West Virginia ranks far 
and away the first in the Nation in the percentage of unemployed, yet ranks last 
in the Nation in Department of Commerce employees within West Virginia. 
And not a single one of the paltry 37 Commerce Department employees in the 
State is assigned to work on those phases of Commerce Department activities 
designed to reduce unemployment through industrial development and services 
to business. 


Representative Hrecuter. Now, the Department of Commerce has 
25,000 employees, two-thirds of whom are outside of Washington, 
D.C. They are spread over the States. How many do you think the 
State of West Virginia has? The State of West Virginia has 37 
Department of Commerce employees. 
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The Department of Commerce is the Department which is charged 
with the stimulation of industrial expansion and the assistance to the 
States and local areas in attracting and expanding industry. The 
Deprtment of Commerce has a business and defense services adminis- 
tration with 33 field offices which are supposed to be taking care of, 
and directly attacking, the problem of unemployment. Yet not one 
of those 33 field offices is in the State of West Virginia. And the 37 
employees that the Department of Commerce has in our State are 
exclusively occupied with the Weather Bureau and the Bureau of 
Public Roads. There is not one employee in West Virginia who has 
anything to do with the major mission of the Department of Com- 
merce, namely, that of fostering industrial expansion. 

The 33 field offices of the Department of Commerce are mostly in 
the larger cities. While the 1950 census showed that Huntington, 
W. Va., had a population of 86,000, yet the Commerce Department 
found it convenient to put one office in Greensboro, N.C., with a pop- 
ulation of 74,000; one in Cheyenne, Wyo., with a population of 31,000; 
one in Charleston, S.C., with a population of 60,000; and one in Reno, 
Nev., with a population of 32,000. 

I think this is rank discrimination against an area which statistics 
show has the largest percentage of unemployment in the country. 
The Federal Government is not concentrating its efforts in order to 
bring in the industry which would solve this unemployment problem. 

I have also mentioned military installations. You know that the 
State of West Virginia, in proportion to the population, contributed 
more men in the fighting of the Korean conflict than any other State 
in the Union, and had more men killed and wounded in proportion 
to the population than any State in the Union; yet in proportion to 
the population it ranks 50th—at the very bottom of the list—in mili- 
tary installations and civilian military employees of the Department 
of Defense. And one might well say that West Virginia is first in 
war, first in peace, but last in the hearts of the Pentagon. 

These are things that can be done, if there were sufficient leadership 
by the executive branch of the Federal Government. And I hope that 
this committee—I say this in conclusion, Mr. Chairman—will look 
into these more flagrant evidences of discrimination against a State 
where unemployment is so high, and that constructive steps will be 
taken to put our people back to work. 

Senator Ranpotpn. Representative Hechler, we are grateful for 
your personal presence at the hearings, and for the very vigorous and 
pointed manner in which you have discussed these problems. 

[ have noted that there has been an indication by you that the Soviet 
Union is gaining economic strength, and that this condition, of course, 
poses a problem to us beyond the borders of the United States. And I 
think it was Allen Dulles, the head of the CIA, who testified—I think 
it was last Friday in Washington—before the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee and said that by 1970 Russia’s rate of growth in productivity 
would be about 9 percent annually. And I believe in his statement Mr. 
Dulles, brother of the former very able Secretary of State, said that 
this would bring Russia dangerously close to our own economic capac- 
ity and our annual growth. That is about 4.5 percent, and perhaps 
the reason that ours isn’t higher is, as you have indicated, Mr. Hech- 
ler, not only because we are discriminated against in West Virginia, 
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but because a certain complacency throughout the Nation runs through 
our administrative thinking, and we are not using the capacities of 
our country to the fullest degree—certainly not the capacities of the 
unemployed. 

Do you have any further comments to make? 

Representative Hecuter. I am very glad you brought out this 
point, because although our own industrial production may be increas- 
ing at this level [indicating with hands] if Russia is increasing at this 
level [indicating], there may be the time when Russia has our capac- 
ity, unless we use to the fullest extent our productive potential and em- 
— skills. Unemployment is a luxury that we can no longer 
afford. 

Senator Ranpotrn. You feel that if we are growing at the rate of 
4.9 and Russia at 9 that we are in a very serious situation ? 

Representative Hrcuter. That is right. 

Senator Ranpotpu. Thank you, Representative Hechler, for your 
factual and very provocative testimony. And this will be given very 
careful attention by the members of the committee. 

Mrs. Kee, do you wish to comment ? 

Representative Ker. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that Con- 
— Hechler is certainly one of our very dedicated Members of 

ongress. 

Santor Ranpvotrew. Thank you very much. 

Out of order and because he has another engagement we are going 
to ask Mayor B. F. Howard of Welch to testify. 


STATEMENT OF MAYOR B, F. HOWARD, MAYOR OF WELCH, W. VA. 


Senator Ranpotpx. Mayor Howard, if for any reason you would 
want this comment stricken from the record, later, it is understand- 
able, but I believe it is appropriate that I speak of the sadness which 
I know must be in your heart this morning as you testify, your ven- 
erable and distinguished father having passed away only a few days 
before. And we are understanding of the feeling you naturally have 
of the remembrance of your father and also your responsibility here to 
be present at this session. I want to note that for the record. 

Mr. Howarp. Senator Randolph and members of your committee, 
I am grateful for your kind remarks. 


JOB LOSSES IN LOCAL MINING A COMMUNITY PROBLEM 


I come here not only because of my belief that this committee by 

roperly functioning may come up with something that is sound and 
ogical and will produce results, but I think we should face the fact 
that this is not a political issue by any means, this is nationwide. I 
speak for Welch and McDowell County. And in doing so I know that 
similar situations exist in the surrounding counties of Raleigh, Mer- 
cer, Wyoming, Mingo, and Logan. 

When I am sick, or when any person is sick, he calls a doctor, or 
he goes to the hospital—not to ask the doctor if he is sick, because he 
knows he is sick, but he goes to the doctor for a diagnosis and a pre- 
scription or necessary operation to cure his illness. 

I have never had a doctor, but I have always said what I believe 
to be factual and it is coming from my heart, whether it is right or 
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wrong, in this particular instance. Due to the stress that I was labor- 
ing under, I asked a close friend of mine to give me some statistics 
from which I could attempt to present to you an intelligent state- 
ment. I have no statement to file, but I will refer to some notes I 
have. 

Everyone in McDowell County—and what I say of McDowell, I be- 
lieve, also applies to the other adjoining counties—whether he be a. 
doctor, a lawyer, a mechanic, or what not, is dependent—solely de- 
pendent—upon the production of coal. 

I am not a candidate for office, and some things I say may be con- 
troversial—but be that as it may, I speak with conviction as to these 
things. 

I am not here to criticize the Representatives, or the administra- 
tion, or President Eisenhower in his act on any bills that have been 
presented. I am not going to devote time to that. I commend you 
members of the committee for patting each other on the back. You 
certainly are a loyal group. 

But let’s look at some of the facts. I am speaking of coal. In 
West Virginia in 1929 the coal production was 534,989 tons; natural 
gas, 20,490; barrels of oil, 1 million plus. That was just 30 years 
ago. I will not enumerate the figures for other years, although I 
have them for every 10-year period. In 1959 coal production in 
West Virginia will be approximately 400,000 tons, over 100,000 tons 
less than in 1930, whereas natural gas increased from 20,490 in 1929 
to 100,000 in 1959, and barrels of oil increased from 1 million in 1929 
to 2,700,000. 

Now, this year, due to mechanization, and I say this irrespective 
of what anybody may think of my remarks, but due to mechaniza- 
tion in West Virginia, coal labor has decreased from 120,000 in 1920 
to a low of 37,000 as of today. 

For instance, I can remember when in the past 5 years United 
States Steel had a payroll of approximately 6,200 men, whereas it 
now has 1,700 men. 

Up until 10 years ago the highest paid worker in the coal in- 
dustry was the coal loader. The loader that led the sheet was re- 
spected and envied somewhat as a hero. Since the establishment 
of the welfare fund, the union became interested in tons per man 
rather than how many men were working. 

For example, West Virginia mines produced 150 million more 
or less tons of coal per year from the previous setup, and this coal 
at cents a ton earns in excess of $50 million a year for the welfare 
fund. 

I may say, I favor the welfare fund. But these are facts that you 
must face. We know why there is no employment. 

You talk about bringing industries into McDowell County. We 
are nestled in the valley here with high mountains on each side of 
us with one railroad. We can’t find a level site large enough to ac- 
commodate any industry of size that would afford employment for 
this county. And we have the same situation in other counties. 

When you divide the receipts from the welfare fund between 37,- 
000 men rather than the 120,000 men you had before, it can well 
be seen what it means, 
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In order to discourage hand loading, the union and companies in 
recent contracts paid the hand loader more for entering and leaving 
the mine than they did for loading coal—for example, travel time per 
day, aaseabentily $15; 15 tons per day at 60 cents, $9, a total of $24. 

Now, that is not just stuff. If you run for office and are going to 
depend on union support such talk may be dangerous, but it 1s a fact, 
and you have got to recognize it. And I assume that is what this 
committee is here for. You have got to face the facts as they actually 
exist. 

A solution could be that a tonnage rate be established as of old, as 
a method for the payment of coal loaders. If this were done, the labor 
force in West Virginia would be doubled in the coal industry. We 
have discussed this with officials of coal companies in McDowell 
County, and they all admit that they have coal that will be lost forever 
unless it is hand loaded. 

They admit that if they could pay by the ton instead of the present 
portal-to-portal method, they could and would hire more coal loaders 
and load such coal. 

This situation exists due to bad top, excessive water, bad grading of 
mines, impurities in the coal, and other conditions which make mechan- 
ical operation impractical. If West Virginia mines only the coal that 
can be mined by mechanized methods from a conservation standpoint 
this will be more wasteful than burning—than deliberately burning 
our forests. The trees can be regrown, but coal left in coal mines and 
in the seams by the mechanized method is lost forever unless it is 
hand loaded. 

Statistics will prove that the cost of mining a ton of coal is higher 
today than it was 10 years ago, when about 50 percent was hand 
loaded. Today less than 5 percent is hand loaded. 

Now, there is your solution where these men are unemployed. Hand 
loaders were reduced from 50 percent 10 years ago to 5 percent today. 
Some say, well, they go to the industries, they go to the automobile 
factories, they seek employment elsewhere. But if I understand the 
situation correctly, nationwide these industries can’t absorb all the 
men who are unemployed in McDowell County, and as a consequence 
they go from whence they came—Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
Alabama, to eke out an existence on the farm or from the DPA. 

A high percentage of coal lands and mining facilities are owned by 
large coal companies and land companies. These companies operate 
to a letter according to the United Mine Workers contract. A small 
percentage are owned or leased by small individual operators. These 
small operators, although they have signed the union contract, usually 
ignore it with respect to the welfare fund and do not pay. 

I am not going to name names, but I know small coal mines in this 
county affording employment for hundreds of men who would be 
unemployed unless they worked there. They couldn’t get in the big 
coal mines but they are working in small operations and earning 
enough to have a little bread on the table for their wives and children. 

Some of the men in these small places do not make scale wages. 

Facts prove that coal is being loaded by hand in West Virginia at 
a price or cost lower than by mechanized methods in coal seams with 
poorer natural conditions. Therefore, in my opinion, it stands to 
reason that if the mechanized mine would use this machinery in the 
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places where it was most practical, and employ hand loaders in the 
other places where it was not practical, they would thereby reduce the 
cost of production of coal rather than increase the cost of coal out of 
the coal market, because you are increasing the price when you put it 
into competition with the diesel oil and the other fuels. 

Now, under the Walsh-Healey Act, any company selling coal to the 
Government has to certify that all coal produced by it is mined and 
paid for under the union scale of wages. In this county, for instance, 
Peerless Coal Co. at Vivian bought 10 percent of their production 
from contractors in the coal business operating truck mines. They did 
not pay wages according to the union contract, though 90 percent of 
their coal was produced by the company in compiiance with the union 
contract. And although 90 percent of Peerless’ coal was in compli- 
ance with the contract, and 10 percent was not, this company had to 
close down all contract mines. 

This past January of this year, over 1,000 men were put out of 
work in West Virginia, and lost more than a million tons of coal that 
will never be mined. Corrections of the union contract from the 
present method to a tonnage rate basis would make it possible to 
recover this coal if the Government will correct the present situation. 

My conclusion is that West Virginia has coal mines, and the facili- 
ties to produce coal in McDowell County and in the city of Welch, 
all of our business people such as landlords, merchants, doctors, law- 
yers, wholesalers, automobile dealers, junk dealers, and every form of 
business, all the way down the line, live solely off of the earnings of 
the coal miner and his production of coal. 

The facts prove that if the method of paying coal loaders was 
changed to a tonnage rate, the cost of producing coal would be less. 
And I mean when you get to a tonnage rate—and I know this com- 
mittee can’t change the union contract, because Mr. Lewis is not on 
the committee, and if he were, I don’t think he would change it—but I 
want to present to you what the trouble is, and that is where it is. If 
it were changed, thousands of men would be employed, business would 
return to near normalcy, and our State would be safe from bankruptey 
and the Department of Public Assistance would be less necessary— 
certainly in McDowell County. 

Now, that is all I have to say, for whatever it is worth. I thank 
you for having come to McDowell County, the seat of unemployment, 
and the seat or the capital of the unemployed old coal miner. You 
can investigate and you can send committees out and you can go up 
and down these hollows, and you will find these unemployed miners 
and their families living in squalor. Why? They can’t work in an 
organized mine, a first-class mine; they can’t pass the examination. 
And if you get in a truck mine, they say that coal-truck mine cannot 
sell to a producer unless it is unionized. 

Now, I believe—don’t misunderstand me—I believe in organized 
labor. TI believe in the union. I have always believed in it. But I 
do not believe in the union and the companies signing contracts that 
ulversely affect. the “economics of my county and my city. And I 
firmly believe that if they got back to a decent per-ton wage to the 
miner for what. he act nails loaded, you would put these men back to 
work in McDowell County, and you wouldn’t have them lined up 
down here at the department of public assistance getting a little 
handout of surplus commodities. 
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I thank you for having given me the opportunity to appear before 


ou. 
Pe Senator Ranpoten. Mr. Mayor, will you stay with us for a moment 
while I make comment and perhaps ask some questions ? 

First of all, Mr. Howard, you have spoken with vigor, and you have 
indicated your personal and official concern with the problem of un- 
employment, not only in the city over which you preside as mayor, 
but certainly the county of McDowell, of which you are a citizen, as 
well as the State of West Virginia. 

I know your reference to my having complimented Mrs, Kee and 
Representative Hechler is in good humor. I compliment Mrs. Kee 
and Mr. Hechler. 

Mr. Howarp. May I interpolate, I compliment her, too; I have 
known her a long time; I am not going to tell how long. 

Representative Ker. Please don’t. 

Senator Ranpoten. I compliment them because they are deserving 
of commendation, and not for just a gentle pat on the back. 

I also complimented all the members of the West Virginia delega- 
tion, because I think they are intensely interested in the alleviation of 
this condition. They may approach it differently. And I want the 
record to again indicate that I included Representative Arch Moore 
in that commendation. So, over and over again, I have stated that 
there was no partisanship in the committee’s presence in West Vir- 
ginia, nor, insofar as I conduct the hearings, wil] there be any empha- 
sis. We will only have the emphasis as it comes from the individual 
witness who testifies as you have testified. 

Mr. Howarp. May I say that I am satisfied that that will be true. 

Senator RannotpH. Now, Mayor Howard, I must disagree with 
you on one statement which you made. You have indicated that in 
McDowell County there are these narrow valleys and these high hills, 
thus making it not practical to have industry other than the coal- 
mining industry locate or operate here in McDowell County. I want 
to say very emphatically and very affirmatively that there are small 
industries which can create employment in McDowell and other coun- 
ties of West Virginia which are not engaged in coal mining. 

Now, we do not mean that we have a plant located to employ even 
500 or 1,000 persons. But, Mayor Howard, as I believe very firmly, 
there are small industries employing 50, 60, 70, which can operate 
successfully here in McDowell County. And if you have not 1 or 2 
or 3, but perhaps 30 or 50 of these in McDowell County—and that 
is entirely possible—then we can have employment of men and women 
other than in coal mining. 

I want the record to show at this time what has happened in Ran- 
dolph County—and the only reason I mention it is because that is the 
county in which I reside, and that is also a mountainous county, as 
you know. There is the wider area, the so-called Tygart Valley, but 
it is a county of mountains. 

I recall very well not too many years ago when Hayes Scott, living 
at Middle Creek, had an operation, and he was the sole operator. I 
recall when the sides of his car had rails sticking out and the rear of 
the car had rails sticking out. He believed that he could manufac- 
ture rustic rails out of chestnut, and that there would be a sale for 
that product. 
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Today, Mayor Howard, he is employing on the average of 50 work- 
ers manufacturing rustic fence out of chestnut timber. 

This shows an initiative and an industry by one person. I passed 
within the past 4 days the place that he has been operating in Ran- 
dolph County. 

I know that in this county of McDowell you have an industrial 
development group. That will be discussed later, no doubt. In Ran- 
dolph County we have an industrial development corporation. We 
made a very careful survey. At first we were told that people weren’t 
interested in coming into West Virginia. But we found that they 
were interested in coming in. And we established in the past 2 years 
the Metalab Division of Norbute Corp. 

I remember that after we had built the plant and it began its opera- 
tion, there were 75 workers. Today, Mayor Howard, there are 250 
workers. Approximately 40 percent of those workers were coal min- 
ers and people who had been in wood production. And today we have 
a payroll of $750,000 annually. It is believed that in a year—we have 
just added 50,000 square feet of floor space—that we will have a pay- 
roll of between $900,000 and $1 million a year. 

I think it is important, and I will place in the record a letter that 
I have received from John P. Russo, the plant manager. He in- 
formed me in a communication dated November 9 that he has been 
94 yo in this business. It is a competitive industry. He says that 
he has supervised approximately 5,000 workers, and he says that he 
has-‘never found workers with better aptitudes, capabilities and skills, 
and cooperation than he found here in the mountains of West Vir- 
ginia. And he states further that a business of this type, competi- 
tive as it is in the manufacture of furniture and laboratory equipment, 
has proven to him that the productivity of the labor force in West 
Virginia is one that can compare favorably with the labor force in any 
part of the country. They anticipated it would take 1 year for those 
workers to be productive in this competitive industry. It took only 
6 months. And so our labor force in West Virginia is capable of 
doing other than just what it did in mining. 

Mr. Russo also indicated that industry, coming into West Virginia, 
would take no risk beyond the risks which it would take any place, 
because he speaks of the labor force in West Virginia as being equal 
or better than the labor force in any other State of the Union. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


NOVEMBER 19, 1959. 
From: John P. Russo. 
To: Senator Jennings Randolph. 


DeaR SENATOR: Please disregard the paragraph concerning the nonpubliciz- 
ing of this letter as it was only inserted to reduce the thought that it was not 
spontaneous. Please feel free to use it as you desire. 

iP 


METALAB LABCRAFT DIVISION, 
NORBUTE Corp., 
Elkins, W. Va., November 9, 1959. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
U. 8S. Senator, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


My Dear SENATOR: Let me again say it was a distinct pleasure to spend a few 
minutes with you at the Rotary luncheon on November 9. My only regret was 
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that I did not have an opportunity to convey to you some impressions which I 
feel must be described. As you probably may remember, Metalab Labcraft set- 
tled in Elkins just 2 years ago this month. At that time we had a backlog 
of orders which amounted to several million dollars. We had no trained source 
of labor and were in reality engaged in fulfilling these contracts with no quali- 
fied personnel. The most remarkable fact concerning this situation was that 
we employed immediately approximately 75 persons, with no past experience or 
skills in our industry, and within the period of 6 months produced all of the 
items required for our backlog of work at that time. 

Perhaps this feat is not impressive to you, since you are problably not aware 
of the necessary skills and training that are involved in the manufacture of our 
products. To me, as the operating head of this division, it will always stand 
out as a tribute to the native intelligence, and capabilities of the workers in 
our areas. Primarily our personnel had a background and experience in the 
mining industry and in timber production. 

Please believe me, Senator, I am not trying to sound like a representative 
of the chamber of commerce, nor do I have any prior obligation, either moral 
or otherwise, which would initiate this letter. I have, however, felt for a long 
time that some official notice should be taken of our achievement as it affects, 
and has been affected by, the local labor population. 

During the past 2 years we have developed our status in our industry from a 
new entrant in a very competitive field to a position commanding authority 
and respect by the leaders in our industry. At the present time we are em- 
ploying approximately 250 local people. We have just recently completed an 
expansion to our local facilities, giving us approximately 50,000 additional 
square feet of working space. Our annual payroll at the present time is ap- 
proximately $750,000 and the anticipated payroll in perhaps another year will 
probably reach $900,000 annually. 

As a personal observation let me state the following: I have been involved 
in our industry for the past 24 years. During that time I have been located in 
approximately eight different parts of the country and exposed to the qualifica- 
tions, capabilities, and aptitudes of the labor pool in those areas. I also esti- 
mate that during this period of time that the number of people that have been 
under my direction either directly, or indirectly, approximate 5,000 persons. I 
say without equivocation, that I have never before seen a group of people who 
have combined their zealousness, attitude, cooperation, and native capabilities 
to achieve the measure of performance that we have here. 

Metalab Labcraft had conducted an intensive and thorough survey of new 
plant locations prior to our selection of Elkins. This survey was based on 
conditions that are generally sought in industry when a factory is being estab- 
lished or moved. We selected Elkins primarily because it is in the heart of the 
basic raw material for our product. It was expected that the labor supply would 
be of such a caliber that a training period would be necessary, and it was cal- 
culated that before we reached the competitive level in our industry, insofar as 
quality of production was concerned, that at least a year would be required. I 
am delighted to say that it took us just about half that time to arrive at a point 
in production which made us competitive with others in the industry. 

Once again, Senator, let me repeat, I have no purpose in submitting this infor- 
mation to you other than to let you know that it is possible, and in our case, has 
been proven, that plants locating in our State are not taking a calculated risk 
but are assured that good management can find capable and qualified labor, 
which, when combined, give as much chance for success in this State as in any 
other part of the country. 

While it is not the intent of this letter to be publicized, please feel free to 
quote any of the facts stated herein. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN P. Russo, Plant Manager. 

Senator Ranvotru. The only reason I have mentioned this in con- 
nection with your statement about other industries is because I do 
believe that in McDowell County, in Mingo County, in Logan County, 
and Raleigh County, and in the other counties of West Virginia, we 
must not say that other industries cannot be developed, I think we 
should say that we can find ways to develop and to attract other in- 
dustries into the State. 
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Now, just one further point 

Mr. Howarp. May I answer right there? 

Senator Ranpoupu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Howarp. You heard this common expression, “I have got. news 
for you”? 

Senator Ranpotrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Howarp. Now, the chamber of commerce here in Welch and 
McDowell County for the past 10 years has been trying to get industry 
into Welch and into this county, and representatives from the U.S. 
Department of Commerce came here and they told us very emphati- 
cally that no small industry would come west of Bland County, Va., 
into West Virginia, because of the union situation. And on one 
occasion they had an industry that would come to Welch, and its only 
request was, “Let us alone for 1 year.” But they were informed by 
union representatives, “The moment you start, we start organizing.” 

Over at Coopers in Mercer County two local men made a sizable in- 
vestment, and they had a plant there to put together clothes, mostly 
ladies, I think, and it was closed down by the union. 

In Bluefield they invested, by contribution and otherwise, over 
$700,000—it is in Mrs. Kee’s county—and, if I am informed correctly 
the union shut it down. 

Yes, I admit that you can have some small industries in here, but 
if they are going to be hog-tied by the union before they start, that 
is your trouble. Now, if you can solve it, glory be to you. 

Senator Ranpotew. Mayor Howard, you indicated that there were 
38,000 coal miners working in West Virginia? 

Mr. Howarp. That is right. 

Senator Ranpoipu. I noticed in the press—in the last week, I be- 
lieve—that according to the West Virginia Department of Mines 
there were approximately 50,000 miners employed in West Virginia. 

= Howarp. Somebody must have gone back to work after the 
strike. 

Senator Ranpotru. All that I want to do is to have the record show, 
insofar as possible, that there is some difference of opinion here. 
do not have before me that news story. But I read it in the West 
Virginia newspapers within the last week. 

Mr. Howarp. My most recent information came from the Bureau 
of Research, West Virginia University. I went to Washington and 
Lee, so I don’t depend too much on West Virginia University. But 
that is where I got it. 

Senator Ranpoten. I am not attempting to dispute these figures. I 
simply seek, insofar as possible, to develop what the facts are in refer- 
ence to the picture. 

Mayor Howard, referring to area development legislation which has 
passed the Senate and hasn’t been acted on in the House, we believe 
that such legislation would help in a situation such as faces McDowell 
County. It would bring about conditions by which loans and public 
facilities and grants would be created for the purpose of helping in 
the so-called financial binds in which we find ourselves. We do know 
today that loans are under rather stringent conditions—and I am not 
attempting to say that we should let down the bars—but I do recall 
back in the early days when we had the loans made to homeowners so 
that they might carry forward during that period of the so-called 
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great depression. Those loans were repaid practically 100 percent. 
And I think that people generally do have a responsibility. But we 
would have communities qualifying for loans and grants under the 
proposed legislation. 

Are there any questions, Mrs. Kee, of Mayor Howard? 

Representative Ker. I might ask him what he thinks of the Youth 
Conservation Corps legislation. 

Senator Ranpotreu. There is pending youth conservation legisla- 
tion which would place our young men in work in the forests. It is 
pans in the House. Do you remember the Civilian Conservation 

rps? 

Mr. Howarp. I think it is a very nice place to employ some youths. 
And if President Eisenhower vetoes that, I would regret it. 

Senator Ranpotew. You have come today under the conditions 
which I mentioned, and the committee is very pleased that you saw fit 
to speak with candor as you have, and to express your convictions 
in this matter. We know that the other members of the committee 
will read carefully what you have said. 

Thank you, Mayor Howard. 

Mr. Howarp. Thank you, sir. 


(Further communications from Mayor Howard to the committee 
follow :) 


WELCH, W. VA., November 17, 1959. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 


U.S. Senator, 
Committee on Unemployment Problems, 
Fayetteville, W. Va. 


My Dear SENATOR RANDOLPH: I find that in my oral testimony yesterday, in 
giving certain figures relating to bituminous coal production, natural gas, and 
crude petroleum, I erred in quoting figures, the source of which was the U.S. 
Department of the Interior, U.S. Department of Commerce, and American Gas 
Association. The figures given in my oral testimony were at the beginning of 
that testimony. 

The correct figures, as taken from the aforesaid source, are as follows: 


Bituminous Crude petro- 
coal (in Natural gas leum (in 
thousands of | (in millions | thousands of 
short tons) of therms) 42-gallon 

barrels) 


1, 007, 323 
2, 359, 998 


The foregoing figures are for Nationwide production of the aforesaid coal, 
gas and oil, rather than for the State of West Virginia, which, I believe, I 
stated in my testimony. 

Will you kindly have the official reporter for your committee make the 
aforesaid corrections, when he transcribes my testimony? 

I am sending this letter, as well as another letter this day to you, by courier 
for delivery to you at your committee’s hearing in Fayetteville. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
B. F. Howarp. 
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WELCH, W. VA., November 17, 1959. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
U.S. Senator, 
Committee On Unemployment Problems, Welch, W. Va. 


My Dear SENATOR RANDOLPH: I respectfully ask permission to supplement, 
substantiate and document a portion of my oral testimony before your com- 
mittee yesterday by including in the record an “Interview with John L. Lewis, 
president, United Mine Workers—More Machines, Fewer Men— a Union That’s 
Happy About It,” published on pages 60, 61, 62, 68, and 64, of the November 
9, 1959, issue of U.S. News & World Report, from which I quote certain ques- 
tions propounded to Mr. John L. Lewis, and his answers thereto, which, in my 
opinion, fully and completely sustain my position, as stated, to wit: 

“Question. What has been the reduction in bituminous coal employment 
since 1948 in this period in which modernization has moved forward? 

“Answer. There were about 400,000 miners in 1948, and about 200,000 are 
employed now. 

“Another way to measure it is to point out that in World War I we pro- 
duced in this country about 500 million tons of coal at the peak, on an annual 
basis. In World War II, with 300,000 fewer miners, we produced 630 million 
tons in 1 year. That is an increase of 130 million tons of coal with 300,000 
fewer men. 

“That’s what modernization brings. And there is not a dollar of public money 
in it. No subventions or gifts. It is a testimonial to free enterprise in coal, 
which performed a task unequaled in any other industry (p. 62). 

“Question. What happens to the miners who are laid off in this modernization 
trend? 

“Answer. The loss of manpower is not as great as a theorist might expect. 
There are pensions for those above 60 years of age. The younger men go by 
the tens of thousands into other industries to get jobs. The steel industry has 
thousands of them. The same is true in the auto industry. That is true in 
lesser degree in industry after industry (p. 62). 

“Question. Does a displaced miner have trouble getting another job? 

“Answer. For those in the age brackets in which other industries are hiring 
men, it isn’t hard. The miner in that age group is capable of adapting himself 
to almost any type of work. He has remarkable ability for adaption and hard 
work. He learned it in the mines, and he knows that through productivity the 
coal industry moves ahead. He knows that you can’t get blood out of a turnip 
and you can’t get wages out of a bankrupt coal operator who is just a few steps 
ahead of the sheriff (p. 62). 

“Question. You have said, haven’t you, that you will allow fewer miners to 
be employed in the mines if those who do have jobs have a living wage? 

“Answer. The United Mine Workers of America has never undertaken to 
oppose modernization or progress from the standpoint of compelling the reten- 
tion of uneconomic employment in the industry. 

“From a policy standpoint, it is immaterial to ‘us whether the union has a 
million or a half million members. We are not in the business of merely col- 
lecting dues, in building huge reserves of money. All the money we collect is 
collected to widen the horizon of opportunity for the membership of the union. 
The record justifies the assumption that this policy has worked well. 

“We never have advocated the retention of more men than the industry 
needs (p. 62). 

“Question. Have your members accepted this policy? 

“Answer. They understand the need for it. It has not been a social revolution 
of any magnitude. When men are laid off, the men in the younger age brackets 
move into other industries. Some of the older men stay in the area and manage 
to get along with the help of relatives. Or they find other employment. There is 
public assistance and social security assistance in some cases. Pensions from 
the welfare fund help those who are over 60 years of age. 

“There is a natural attrition of manpower, too. In the coal industry, men 
are used up before their time. There are deaths, and injuries that incapacitate 
men, 

“With the higher incomes they are able to earn now, parents of the younger 
men can afford to send them to college, where they couldn’t complete high school 
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in the old days. The boy who comes out of college has an option on all kinds 
of jobs in other industries” (pp. 62 and 64). 

So I insist that the foregoing quotes, as well as the aforesaid entire interview 
with Mr. Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers of America, confirm my 
oral statement that mechanization of coal mines in McDowell County, and sur- 
rounding counties, plus the loss of the coal market to gas, oil, and cheap residual 
oil from foreign markets, as well as other factors, are the major causes of un- 
employment in the coalfields of southern West Virginia. 

It is not necessary for your committee to devote any time to ascertain that 
this unemployment exists. This fact has been long known by everyone—par- 
ticularly the unemployed miners and their families who suffer the most. 

Your primary concern should be to recommend a method or methods by which 
this unemployment can be alleviated. It is time for less talk and clamor, and 
more constructive and effective action. 

Other industries now active—or which may be induced to locate in the coal- 
fields of southern West Virginia cannot, will not, absorb the jobless miners of 
this area. Some such industries, with the reasonable cooperation of various 
unions, can locate here and partially provide employment for a small percentage 
of the unemployed miners. 

I reiterate: A return to fair and adequate tonnage pay rates to coal loaders, 
without any appreciable reduction in wages, in a great number of coal mines, 
and in new mining of undeveloped coal seams, where mechanization is not 
practicable, is the quickest and more sensible way to take up the slack in unem- 
ployment in our coalfields. I am still of opinion this can be done without en- 
slaving any coal loader. 

As I stated yesterday, I have always been a firm supporter of organized labor, 
when, in my opinion, it is right. I have always fervently supported the United 
Mine Workers of America, when I thought they were right, but, when, in my 
opinion, I thought they were wrong, I did not support them. With all my 
limitations, I have always reserved, and now reserve, my personal independence 
of thought and opinion. This God-given right cannot be purchased at any price, 
nor can it be taken from me. As of today, under present depressed conditions 
in the coalfields of southern West Virginia, I do not approve of contracts be- 
tween the union and coal companies that, in my opinion, unquestionably reduce 
thousands of good citizens to poverty, to dependence upon their relatives for 
support, to pensions while they are still virile and able-bodied, to social security, 
and to public assistance. I contend that these men should be given the op- 
portunity to work, if they are able and willing to work, even if to make work 
possible for them it is necessary to amend and modify the present agreement 
between the union and the coal companies. 

My oral testimony before your committee, supplemented by this written state- 
ment, which I kindly request to be made a part of the record, requires intestinal 
fortitude—the same fortitude you must display if you accomplish anyhing re- 
sembling the solution of a vexatious economic situation. 

Attached to this letter is the entire interview above referred to. 

Thank you very kindly for according me the privilege and honor of testifying 
before your distinguished committee. If I can be of any service to your com- 
mittee, I will gladly respond to your call. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
B. F. Howarp, 
Mayor of the City of Welch. 


[From the U. 8S. News & World Report, Nov. 9, 1959] 


INTERVIEW WITH JOHN L. LEwIs, PRESIDENT, UNITED MINE WoRKERS—MORE 
MACHINES, Fewer MEN—A Union TuHat’s Happy Apovur IT 


The whole question of automation and its effect on industrial 
workers is now being raised in labor disputes. 

What should be the attitude of unions toward labor-saving 
methods? Do all unions oppose automation when it means fewer 
jobs? 

Take a look at coal mining. Here you find the head of the United 
Mine Workers, John L. Lewis, advocating the idea that the workers 
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should cooperate in improving efficiency, instead of opposing new 
methods. 

Mr. Lewis explains his views in an impromptu interview with a 
member of the board of editors of U.S. News & World Report. 

In this exclusive interview, Mr. Lewis tells what automation has 
meant to miners. 

Question. Mr. Lewis, does your union cooperate with the coal operators in 
trying to modernize the mines? 

Answer. The United Mine Workers not only cooperates with the operators on 
that—we invented the policy. We've encouraged the leading companies in the 
coal industry to resort to modernization in order to increase the living standards 
of the miner and improve his working conditions. 

The tendency has been—and it will continue to be—for the smaller units of 
the industry to combine, in order to effect savings in sales costs, management 
costs, purchases and supervisory costs. Also, this means they can utilize more 
efficient methods and facilities. ‘ 

All of these things lead to an increase in productivity—the amount of output 
they get for one man working one day. It reduces the unit cost of a ton of coal. 

Question. Under that policy have wages of miners gone up? 

Answer. There has been an increase of $10 to $12 a day, along with increases 
in the royalty paid to the welfare fund, along with travel-time and lunch-time 
pay. Now the miner works 8 hours underground, portal to portal, instead of 
8 hours at the face—back deep in the mine. 

Question. How has all this affected the price of coal? 

Answer. All of these things have not increased the cost of coal to the pur- 
chaser. In 1958, he paid only 1 cent more per ton wholesale at the mine than 
he paid in 1948. 

It’s the story of the free-enterprise system and what it can do—without a 
dollar of public aid, without the 27 percent depletion allowance of the oil and 
gas industries. 

I hold that the coal industry, like oil and gas, is an extractive industry, and, 
when coal is taken out of the ground, the rest of the company’s investment 
is valueless. Coal is entitled to equality of treatment with these other extractive 
industries. 

Question. How much does modernization increase coal production? Take 
the case, for example, of the Loveridge mine in West Virginia, which only re- 
cently went into production with the latest labor-saving machinery. Are you 
acquainted with that? 

Answer. Yes, I am. That mine and its most modern devices represents the 
potential of the coal industry for the future years. It is a triumph for the free- 
enterprise system—a system, incidentally, that is on trial throughout the world 
today. 

Question. Will this mine of the future be able ‘o produce coal with fewer 
men? 

Answer. The Loveridge mine people are modest in their predictions on that. 
They say that the mine will put out about 20 tons of coal per man per day. 
I think it will get out 25 to 30 tons per man-day. 

Question. Is that far above the average? 

Answer. Oh, yes. The average output in bituminous mines is about 12 tons 
a day per man, now. Actually, this figure is misleading when you're talking 
about the modernized mines. There are thousands of high-cost mines, not 
equipped with these modern machines, and this pulls down the average figure 
on mine production. 

Question. How do modernized mines compare in output with others? 

Answer. In the modern part of the industry, where they have mechanized 
to some extent, the mines are realizing 12, 15, 18 tons per man-day, and they are 
shooting for 45 tons at the Clinchfield Coal Co. mine near Roanoke, Va.—the 
Moss mine No. 3. So, the average of our modernized mines is tremendously 
higher than the national average of 12 tons. 

Question. How has modernization affected the profits of coal companies? 

Answer. Take the Consolidation Coal Co. as an example, the owner of the 
Loveridge mine. Consolidation Coal plowed $181 million into modernization of 
its properties since 1947. Well, they have been paying dividends since the 
first year of the merger which formed this big company. They split their 
stock once or twice, too. 
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They were able to do this because of their large-volume production. They 
shuffled off an accumulation of overhead expenses by the merger. It is an 
object lesson of what can be done through creating larger and more efficient 
companies. 

There are various other big companies I could mention, scattered around the 
industry, where modernization has taken place. They include Peabody Coal, 
North American Coal, West Kentucky Coal and many others. 

Question. Is the trend toward modernization continuing? 

Answer. The depression, the slump in the coal business, tightening of the 
money supply, etc., has prevented the coal industry from continuing this prog- 
ress to the degree it ought to in order to keep the employment ratio high in this 
country. We need an expansion of employment in order to keep our economy 
expanding. 

So, like everyone else, coal companies are being cautious and are waiting for 
the economic sun to shine again. But modernization will be resumed. Rest 
assured of that. 

Question. What is your personal philosophy, Mr. Lewis, on this whole ques- 
tion of improved machinery in the mines? 

Answer. We have cooperated with modernization trends ever since the ma- 
chines first came into the industry. They were called “iron men” at first. To 
give you an example typical of many throughout the industry, the United Mine 
Workers in Montana had an experience with modernization many years ago. 

The principal operating units were owned by the railroads. They were stead- 
ily falling behind because they had not modernized. They decided to introduce 
new machinery. We knew that it would cut the work force in half. 

It was bad news, but we were obliged to tell the men that we thought it was 
a contribution to the American economy and to the success of these great indus- 
tries. We told them that it was necessary so that we could compete with other 
countries despite our higher wages and better working conditions. We told 
them that the men displaced by the machines would in part be absorbed in other 
segments of the economy. 

EFFICIENCY VERSUS JOBS 


5 enon. Do you believe that efficiency must be pushed even if men lose their 
jobs 

Answer. We are not trying to keep men in the mines just to retain jobs. It 
will be a millennium if men do not have to work underground but can all work 
in God’s sunshine. That'll be a long time in coming, but we would be in favor 
of it. 

Question. What has been the reduction in bituminous-coal employment since 
1948 in this period in which modernization has moved forward? 

Answer. There were about 400,000 miners in 1948, and about 200,000 are 
employed now. 

Another way to measure it is to point out that in World War I we produced 
in this country about 500 million tons of coal at the peak, on an annual basis. 
In World War II, with 300,000 fewer miners, we produced 630 million tons in 1 
year. That is an increase of 130 million tons of coal with 300,000 fewer men. 

That’s what modernization brings. And there is not a dollar of public money 
in it. No subventions or gifts. It is a testimonial to free enterprise in coal, 
which performed a task unequaled in any other industry. 

Question. What happens to the miners who are laid off in this modernization 
trend? 

Answer. The loss of manpower is not as great as a theorist might expect. 
There are pensions for those above 60 years of age. The younger men go by 
the tens of thousands into other industries to get jobs. The steel industry has 
thousands of them. The same is true in the auto industry. That is true in 
lesser degree in industry after industry. 

Question. Does a displaced miner have trouble getting another job? 

Answer. For those in the age brackets in which other industries are hiring 
men, it isn’t hard. The miner in that age group is capable of adapting him- 
self to almost any type of work. He has remarkable ability for adaptation and 
hard work. He learned it in the mines, and he knows that through productivity 
the coal industry moves ahead. He knows that you can’t get blood out of a 
turnip and you can’t get wages out of a bankrupt coal operator who is just a 
few steps ahead of the sheriff. 

Question. What is the attitude of the coal miner? 
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Answer. Inherently, every miner believes that every man who works with him 
must do his part in carrying the load. The miner won’t protect the laggards. 
Question. Is there a clause in the coal contract requiring a fair day’s work 
for a fair day’s wages? 
Answer. It isn’t there in so many words, but it is inherent in the terms of the 
agreement. 
WHAT EMPLOYERS CAN DO 


Question. Coal operators say that the United Mine Workers agreement per- 
mits them to transfer a man from his regular job—if there is no work for him 
at the moment—to another job in the mine, even to a job with less skill. Is that 
the way it is? 

Answer. Yes. The operator can move a man to another job, but he must pay 
him the rate for his regular job. 

Question. Is it your policy to give management leeway in operating the mines? 

Answer. We have had a clause in our contracts for decades of time giving the 
employer the authority over hiring and firing and over direction of the working 
force. The union doesn’t interfere in that. The provision is there in good faith. 
We want them to use all their techniques and intelligence to improve the effi- 
ciency of the operations. We are interested in the wages and conditions. 

Question. You have said, haven’t you, that you will allow fewer miners to be 
employed in the mines if those who do have jobs have a living wage? 

Answer. The United Mine Workers of America has never undertaken to 
oppose modernization or progress from the standpoint of compelling the reten- 
tion of uneconomic employment in the industry. 

From a policy standpoint, it is immaterial to us whether the union has a 
million or a half million members. We are not in the business of merely col- 
lecting dues, in building huge reserves of money. All the money we collect is 
collected to widen the horizon of opportunity for the membership of the union. 
The record justifies the assumption that this policy has worked well. 

We never have advocated the retention of more men than the industry needs. 

Question. Have your members accepted this policy? : 

Answer. They understand the need for it. It has not been a social revolution 
of any magnitude. When men are laid off, the men in the younger age brackets 
move into other industries. Some of the older men stay in the area and manage 
to get along with the help of relatives. Or they find other employment. There 
is public assistance and social security assistance in some cases. Pensions from 
the welfare fund help those who are over 60 years of age. 

There is a natural attrition of manpower, too. In the coal industry, men are 
used up before their time. There are deaths, and injuries that incapacitate 
men, 

With the higher incomes they are able to earn now, parents of the younger 
men can afford to send them to college, where they couldn’t complete high school 
in the old days. The boy who comes out of college has an option on all kinds of 
jobs in other industries. 

Question. Mr. Lewis, in the coal industry can an employer fire a worker who 
doesn’t work hard enough? 

Answer. Management can discharge a man for inefficiency. If there is a 
question about it, the man can have a hearing and defend himself. But the 
operator does have the right to discharge him if management can prove it is 
justified by the facts. 

Question. Has your union found that it can win wage increases if productivity 
of the mines is improved through modernization? 

Answer. Take a look at the history of it: 55 years ago, Ohio was one 
of the chief production areas of the industry. Men worked 10 hours under- 
ground each day. On top of that, they traveled an hour or hour and a half going 
to and from their working place in the mine. They received no pay for lunch 
time. So they worked close to 12 hours a day. And the wage was about $1 a 
day. Since then, wages have gone up; hours were shortened; the welfare fund 
was established. This amounted to an increase of approximately 2,500 percent. 
The base pay now is $24.68—against that $1 a day 55 years ago. Actually, the 
average wage today is more than $26 a day. 

Yet, the price of coal in Ohio in that 55-year period has advanced less than 
100 percent. That knocks the premise out of this theory that wages are in- 
fluential per se in inflation. It proves that it is a false economic premise to say 
you can’t increase wages without wrecking the economy. 
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HOW MINERS HAVE GAINED 


Question. Have miners accepted this idea of having fewer jobs but better-paid 
obs? 
, Answer. The miner who, 55 years ago, lived in poverty now lives like an ordi- 
nary citizen. He is a respectable member of the community. 

He lives in a modern house, with carpets and rugs. He has a bathroom, TV 
and every electrical gadget to make household work easier for his wife. His 
child goes to school. He can often afford to send him to college. No young man 
in a mining community now has to go into the mines to work without getting a 
high school education, as formerly happened. 

The horizon of opportunity has been raised for the community, also. The 
business economy of the coal areas has prospered. 

It’s true there aren’t as many miners. But those young men who have been 
absorbed in other industries are better off than working in a coal mine far 
underground. 

Question. Have the coal operators changed their policies in recent years on 
this mechanization question? 

Answer. The mergers of coal properties have produced better leadership on 
the side of industry. When we had 11,000 producing entities in the coal in- 
dustry, no one operator could speak for the industry as a whole, on legislation, 
on wages, or anything. They were all competitive enemies, and acted accord- 
ingly. 

Now the big companies give national leadership to the industry side. The 
United Mine Workers is cooperating with the coal industry in various programs 
to help the industry. The Mine Workers, as a matter of fact, sponsored many 
of these programs. 

Question. What sort of program do you mean? 

Answer. There is the National Coal Policy Conference, for example. In this 
organization we have the coal operators, the United Mine Workers, 32 railroads, 
7 great power companies and several large equipment manufacturers. It makes 
quite a group, and all of us are interested in improving the efficiency of the coal 
industry. All of us do what we can to contribute toward that improvement. 

It makes quite a formidable aggregation, all dedicated to seeking to promote 
a national coal policy that will recognize the importance of the coal industry 
to the Nation’s economy and accord it equality of privilege. 


COMPETITION FROM ABROAD 


Question. Now that more foreign goods are being shipped into this country 
to compete with the products put out by American firms and American work- 
ers, is there a growing problem facing unions as well as employers? 

Answer. If we are to remain in the world market against the low wages and 
costs they have in other countries, we will have to improve our market here. 
We will have to improve the efficiency of our industries if we are to hold our 
position in world trade. 

It isn’t only foreign companies which are involved in this; 1,000 American 
companies have producing plants abroad. They employ 1 million foreign 
workers. 

Every unit they produce goes into competition with goods these same Ameri- 
can companies produce in this country. How long is that going to go on? 
Every time they invest in foreign plants they lessen the book value of their 
stock and deprive American workers of jobs. 

‘ There is chaos coming in that field. It will be a political issue one of these 
ays. 

These companies get lower wage costs. Transportation is cheaper, since they 
are closer to the foreign markets they are developing. They get tax advantages. 

But, for those things, they reduce production in the United States as far as 
goods made for the world market are concerned. They increase unemployment 
in this country, and they take money earned in American free enterprise to 
shrink American commerce around the world. 

Question. When do you expect it to become a political issue? 

Answer. The politicians will pick it up as an issue whenever it becomes 
expedient to do so. 

It is a unique situation. American dollars earned under the free-enterprise 
system in American plants are fleeing the American economy for investment 
abroad. It is paradoxical. It collides with itself on all fours, at every angle. 
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Question. If foreign countries keep on sending goods into the United States 
to compete with our own products, do you think American workers will have 
to hold down their wage demands to help keep American goods competitive with 
the imported goods? 

Answer. No. I don’t think so. It means that American enterprises will have 
to assume their share if responsibility to keep the American economy at work. 
They will have to keep American production plants at home. If our home-base 
economy gets out of adjustment, the whole world will be in trouble. 

Question. Over the long haul, is it possible that foreign competition will tend 
to depress wage scales in this country? 

Answer. Yes, it is possible over a long period, unless corrected, that this 
might tend to depress wages. 

Senator Ranpotrew. We have a statement from the Governor of 
West Virginia, and I am very sorry that our chief executive, the Hon- 
orable Cecil H. Underwood, because of certain travel conditions and 
plans which he had made as to mode of travel which he was unable 
to use this morning, is not here. He has sent his statement, so we 
will have the benefit of what he has written. The parts which he 
feels important will be read now by the general counsel, Mr. Merrick. 
I am appreciative of the fact that the Governor sent the statement 
by messenger by motor, making his contribution by this testimony. 

Mr. Merrick. The statement as a whole will be in the record at 
this point ? 

Senator Ranpotru. Yes. 

Mr. Merrick (reading) : 

To solve the chronic economic problems of West Virginia, we must 
first understand their nature. The State finds itself in an era of un- 
paralleled change—in fact, we are in an industrial revolution. This 
revolutionary problem did not seize us overnight. Its slow but chronic 
growth spans more than a decade. 

For centuries man has been forced to adjust to economic and tech- 
nological change. West Virginia is faced today with the stark after- 
math of rapid technological advance, primarily in the coal industry. 
The entire State has been affected, it is true, as evidenced by a 10-year 
decline in population. But this change in mining practices is funda- 
mental. Economic forces beyond man’s control dictated this trans- 
formation. Had coal taken any other course it would no longer be 
in the competitive fuel market. 

In the long run, this change will produce greater prosperity and 
better working conditions, but presently it works a hardship. The 
future of coal is as secure asever. Our reserves are plentiful; mining 
methods are advancing; coal demands are growing. 

Immediately, however, West Virginia must concern itself with the 
resulting problems of unemployment. These problems are not new. 
This economic malignancy has spread since World II to its present 
critical extent. 


PROGRAM FOR ECONOMIC REDEVELOPMENT—WEST VIRGINIA 


To meet the hardship of technological change, the present State 
government already has taken several steps and has proposed others. 
We have taken and suggested these measures along one of two lines 
of attack: 

1. Immediate jobs for the unemployed. 

2. Long-range planning to rehabilitate the State’s economy. 
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We must give our unemployed help—not by dole, but by work— 
and we must improve our economy—not by haphazard spasms, but by 
planned development. 

West Virginia was one of the first States to take advantage of 
Federal temporary unemployment compensation, in an extraordinary 
session of the legislature in the summer of 1958. In the duration of 
that program, June 30, 1959, we paid out $9,214,150 in emergency ex- 
tension unemployment benefits. 

At that same session, the maximum possible contribution rate of 
employers to the employment security reserve fund was raised and in 
the third quarter of 1958, the first increase went into effect. The re- 
sult of this legislation is that through October of this year, employers 
already have paid $16,200,000. Previously the highest sum paid in a 
year was $12,790,000 in 1952. 

No one suffers more in a period of unemployment than the person 
out of work and his dependents. But this increase in employer pay- 
ments to the employment security fund indicates vividly, I believe, 
that unemployment hurts everyone—unemployed, employer, and 
employee. 

The economic development agency, created this year upon my rec- 
ommendation, is working to provide a master plan for West Vir- 
ginia’s economy and to coordinate Federal, State, and local efforts for 
economic improvement. Already, this agency is engaged in the im- 
portant work of surveying our geographic potential and our labor 
supply, information which will enable us scientifically to attack our 
economic difficulties. 

Repeatedly, I have proposed a comprehensive road program, which 
would both solve our crucial highway problem and provide employ- 
ment for many of our people. I yet believe that this approach to our 
economic difficulty, to the alleviation of immediate hardship for our 
unemployed, is the best possible attack. 

Highways are not useless public works but vital necessities for our 
State. And it is necessary that we provide some short-term relief— 
not charity but work—for the many capable hands of West Virgin- 
ians that are now idle. 

The support of highway construction is the joint responsibility of 
Federal and State Governments. The indecisive attention of Con- 
gress and the Bureau of Public Roads, during the past year, to the 
question of Federal highway aid has inflicted severe hardship on 
West Virginia. At a time when we were prepared to let highway 
construction contracts at an unparalleled rate, we were forced to delay 
such action awaiting the outcome of Federal legislation. Congress 
then refused to restore the moneys presently diverted from highway 
use tax collections; instead Congress increased highway use tax to 
meet a part of the need for Federal aid. 

This congressional delay was then followed, on October 1, by the 
foul blow of the Bureau of Public Roads, when it withdrew more 
than $33 million of State aid, which we had planned to use during the 
next year. No one can deny the healthy effect this sum of money 
could have had on the economy of West Virginia. I suggest strongly 
that Congress and the Federal administration resolve this road di- 
lemma at the earliest possible moment. 

However, the economic ills which beset West Virginia extend be- 
yond our State’s boundaries. And the industry which is primarily 
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affected by technological change, which in turn primarily affects our 
economy, 1s & multistate business, coal. For these reasons, I sincerely 
believe, as obviously do members of this committee, that our economic 
conditions are of Federal concern. : 

There is another reason why the economic difficulties of the States 
are an area for Federal action. States have limited financial sources, 
many of them already shared with Washington, while most of them 
must operate under a balanced budget. These limitations should not 
be used by the States as a cowardly excuse for their failure to provide 
revenue for well-planned economic improvements. 

I do not think that States should beg the Federal Government for 
aid. However, I do believe that the Federal Government has an obli- 
gation to act in emergencies. And West Virginia’s unemployment 
problem is certainly an emergency. / 

For an area which is devastated by flood, Washington provides 
emergency assistance and long-range reconstruction help. Lack of 
work is no less a disaster than a flood, and over 7 percent of our in- 
sured labor force out of work certainly indicates, for a large number 
of people, disastrous condiitons. 

I hope that local communities, West Virginia, and the Federal 
Government can put aside, for a moment, jurisdictional disputes and 
remember instead the plight of the unemployed father and his family. 
This is the person we must help and this is the person I am confident 
that we will help. 

Senator Ranpotpn. I did not have the statement read in its en- 
tirety. I hope I used proper judgment in selecting that portion 
which was particularly applicable to this hearing. 

The statement, of course, in its entirety will be included. But the 


Governor discussed at length the steel strike, and I didn’t have that 
portion of the testimony read by our general counsel. 

For the record, I want to indicate my appreciation personally and 
for the committee my appreciation officially for the Governor having 
given attention to this hearing, having provided us the information 
and the recommendations which he has set forth. His text in full 
will be inserted in the record at this point. 


STATEMENT OF CECIL H. UNDERWOOD, GOVERNOR OF WEST VIRGINIA 


A total of 28,165 people received unemployment benefits in West Virginia dur- 
ing the month of October 1959, 7.9 percent of our insured labor force, which in 
September 1959 number 459,500 nonagricultural wage and salary employees. 

But these figures do not present a precisely accurate picture of our unemploy- 
ment problem because of the effect of the steel strike. This effect on West 
Virginia’s economy certainly was significant and is still felt. With the threat 
of renewed striking after the 80-day Taft-Hartley injunction expires, the effect 
is not simply a dead issue but a real possibility. 

The insured nonagricultural wage and salary employment for this year shows 
the impact of the strike on our numbers employed. From a low in February of 
452,600, employment rose to 464,500 in June. The steel strike began on July 15 
and employment for that month fell by 2,000 workers. In August, it was only 
455,500, a figure which increased 4,000 in September. 

The percentage of insured unemployment (of average monthly covered employ- 
ment) shows a similar pattern. In July, this figure was 7.5 percent; in August, 
8.3 percent ; in September and October, 7.4 percent. 

These statistics show a definite upturn in employment in the summer, a pattern 
which normally carries through October. However, the trend is broken in July 
and especially in August by the steel strike. The slight gain in employment in 
September is accounted for primarily by almost 3,000 nonteaching personnel re- 
turning to the school system. 


47557—60—pt. 6——5 
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But there are more specific figures on the effect of the steel strike: 4,000 
West Virginia steelworkers participated in the strike and, as of November 4, 1959, 
13,427 others had been laid off as a result of the strike. Of this number, over 
8,000 were in mining and metal; stone, clay, and glass industries accounted for 
over 1,000 laidoff workers each. 

In mid-September (the last date for which accurate national data is available), 
across the Nation, one-half million workers were on strike and 160,000 others 
were laid off due to secondary effects of the strike. 

It is interesting to note that the number of strikers nationally is about three 
times greater than the national number of those secondarily affected, while in 
West Virginia, there are 214 times as many workers affected secondarily than 
directly on strike, a reversal of the national ratio. 

Nationally, the steel strike has affected, directly or indirectly, only 1.23 pecent 
of the labor force. But in West Virginia, 3.05 percent have been affected. 

The effect of the steel strike in West Virginia also is reflected in unemployment 
benefit payments, which rose from $1,800,000 in July 1959 to $2,400,000 in August 
and September 1959. October, usually the lowest claim month, this year recorded 
benefit payments $350,000 more than July. 

It is estimated that the Department of Employment Security has paid $24 
million in additional benefits due to the secondary effects of the work stoppage 
of the steel industry. This means that 20 percent of the claims paid during the 
steel strike were indirectly caused by it. 

Naturally, the effect has been greater in certain areas than in others. In the 
Wheeling-Steubenville area, 1,790 workers were laid off as a secondary result of 
the strike, in addition to the 4,000 West Virginia strikers. Secondary workers 
affected in the Fairmont area number 1,409, in the Logan area, 1,320. 

Nowhere in the State, however, is worse hit than the Welch labor market area; 
3,130 workers were laid off because of secondary effects of the steel strike, 23.3 
percent of such indirect layoffs in the State. The four areas mentioned—Wheel- 
ing, Fairmont, Logan, and Welch—account for over 50 percent of the secondary 
layoffs of the shutdown of the steel industry. 

These statistics cannot describe the effect of such unemployment on those 
workers out of work and their families. Mere figures cannot convey hunger and 
anxiety. 

For the purposes of this hearing, however, they are significant for two 
reasons. First, the unemployment picture in West Virginia at this time is not 
a true picture but instead one aggravated by a major nationwide strike. And 
second, the profoundly unfavorable economic effect of the strike in West Virginia 
should surely emphasize that the conflict must be settled before the 80-day mora- 
torium expires. 

Certainly, there are contested issues on the part of both labor and management 
in the recent strike. But the people of West Virginia cannot afford costly issues. 
A strike is either an act of desperation or one of prosperity; the steel strike 
is certainly one of prosperity. However, because of this walkout, innocent 
people, in an already beleaguered economy, are suffering and will suffer even 
more if it is allowed to resume. 

I personally believe that government should not interfere with labor-manage- 
ment problems unless the public good is at stake. The statistics I have recited 
this morning indicate the serious nature of the steel strike and how it has in- 
fluenced public need in this State. Congress will return to Washington before 
the expiration of the present 80-day injunction. If the strike has not been 
settled by that time, I believe that Congress will be obligated to take action. 

Even if the steel strike is settled permanently, West Virginia will have a 
serious problem of lingering economic readjustment. To speak of this prob- 
lem as unemployment is to misinterpret it to ourselves and the Nation. The 
term unemployment connotes a temporary situation. Our current problem 
is a technologically created labor surplus. 

To solve the chronic economic problems of West Virginia, we must first un- 
derstand their nature. The State finds itself in an era of unparalleled change— 
in fact, we are in an industrial revolution. This revolutionary problem did not 
seize us overnight. Its slow but chronic growth spans more than a decade. 

For centuries man has been forced to adjust to economic and technological 
change. West Virginia is faced today with the stark aftermath of rapid 
technological advance, primarily in the coal industry. The entire State has 
been affected—it is true—as evidenced by a 10-year decline in population. But 
this change in mining practices is fundamental. Economic forces beyond man’s 
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control dictated this transformation. Had coal taken any other course it 
would no longer be in the competitive fuel market. 

In the long run, this change will produce greater prosperity and better work- 
ing conditions, but presently it works a hardship. The future of coal is as 
secure as ever. Our reserves are plentiful; mining methods are advancing; 
coal demands are growing. 

Immediately, however, West Virginia must concern itself with the resulting 
problems of unemployment. These problems are not new. This economic 
malignancy has spread since World War II to its present critical extent. 

To meet the hardship of technological change, the present State govern- 
ment already has taken several steps and has proposed others. We have taken 
and suggested these measures along one of two lines of attack: 

1. Immediate jobs for the unemployed. 
2. Long-range planning to rehabilitate the State’s economy. 

We must give our unemployed help—not by dole, but by work; and we must 
improve our economy—not by haphazard spasms, but by planned development. 

West Virginia was one of the first States to take advantage of Federal 
temporary unemployment compensation, in a extraordinary session of the 
legislature in the summer of 1958. In the duration of that program (June 30, 
1959) we paid out $9,214,150 in emergency extension unemployment benefits. 

At that same session, the maximum possible contribution rate of employers 
to the employment security reserve fund was raised and in the third quarter 
of 1958, the first increase went into effect. The result of this legislation is that 
through October of this year, employers already have paid $16,600,000. 
Previously the highest sum paid in a year was $12,790,000 in 1952. 

No one suffers more in a period of unemployment than the person out of work 
and his dependents. But this increase in employer payments to the employ- 
ment security fund indicates vividly, I believe, that unemployment hurts every- 
one—unemployed, employer, and employee. 

The Economic Development Agency, created this year upon my recommenda- 
tion, is working to provide a master-plan for West Virginia’s economy and to 
coordinate Federal, State, and local efforts for economic improvement. Already, 
this agency is engaged in the important work of surveying our geographic po- 
tential and our labor supply, information which will enable us scientifically to 
attack our economic difficulties. 

Repeatedly, I have proposed a comprehensive road program, which would both 
solve our crucial highway problem and provide employment for many of our 
people. I yet believe that this approach to our economic difficulty, to the alle- 
viation of immediate hardship for our unemployed, is the best possible attack. 

Highways are not useless public works but vital necessities for our State. And 
it is necessary that we provide some short-term relief—not charity but work— 
for the many capable hands of West Virginians that are now idle. 

The support of highway construction is the joint responsibility of Federal 
and State governments. The indecisive attention of Congress and the Bureau 
of Public Roads, during the past year, to the question of Federal highway aid 
has inflicted severe hardship on West Virginia. At a time when we were pre- 
pared to let highway construction contracts at an unparalleled rate, we were 
forced to delay such action awaiting the outcome of Federal legislation. Con- 
gress then refused to restore the moneys pesently diverted from highway use tax 
collections; instead Congress increased highway use tax to meet a part of the 
need for Federal aid. 

This congressional delay was then followed, on October 1, by the foul blow of 
the Bureau of Public Roads when it withdrew more than $33 million of State 
aid, which we had planned to use during the next year. No one can deny the 
healthy effect this sum of money could have had on the economy of West Vir- 
ginia. I suggest strongly that Congress and the Federal administration resolve 
this road dilemma at the earliest possible moment. 

However, the economic iils which beset West Virginia extend beyond our 
State’s boundaries. And the industry which is primarily affected by technolog- 
ical change, which in turn primarily affects our economy, is a multistate busi- 
hess, coal. For these reasons, I sincerely believe, as obviously do members of this 
committee, that our economic conditions are of Federal concern. 

There is another reason why the economic difficulties of the States are an 
area for Federal action. States have limited financial sources, many of them 
already shared with Washington, while most of them must operate under a 
balanced budget. These limitations should not be used by the States as a cow- 
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ardly excuse for their failure to provide revenue for well-planned economic 
improvements. 

I do not think that States should beg the Federal Government for aid. How- 
ever, I do believe that the Federal Government has an obligation to act in 
emergencies. And West Virginia’s unemployment problem is certainly an 
emergency. 

For an area which is devastated by flood, Washington provides emergency 
assistance and long-range reconstruction help. Lack of work is no less a dis- 
aster than a flood, and over 7 percent of our insured labor force out of work 
certainly indicates, for a large number of people, disasterous conditions, 

I hope that local communities, West Virginia, and the Federal Government 
can put aside, for a moment, jurisdictional disputes and remember instead the 
plight of the unemployed father and his family. This is the person we must help 
and this is the person I am confident that we will help. 

We shall have, now, a panel discussion. Mr. Widman is here, and 
Mr. DeVine is here, Mr. Fishwick is here. We have a telegram from 
Mr. Sullivan of the National Coal Association. The statement later 
will be placed in the record. I will ask that this telegram be in- 
cluded at this point. 

(The telegram from Mr. G. Don Sullivan referred to is as fol- 
lows :) 

ALEXANDRIA, VA., November 16, 1959. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Senate Committee on Unemployment Problems, 
Welch, W. Va.: 

Unforeseen developments prevent my appearance before committee today. 
Regret inability to be with you, in lieu, request permission to file written state- 
ment. Much praise and commendation due you and Chairman McCarthy on 
your fine work. 

Sincere regards, 
G. Don SULLIVAN, 
National Coal Association. 


Senator Ranpvotpu. I see that Mr. Gills is here now. We shall 
ask, therefore, that Mr. Widman, Mr. Fishwick, Mr. DeVine, and 
Mr. Gills to come to our table here. 


STATEMENTS OF MICHAEL F. WIDMAN, JR., ASSISTANT TO THE 
PRESIDENT AND DIRECTOR, RESEARCH AND MARKETING DE- 
PARTMENT, UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA; JOHN P. 
FISHWICK, VICE PRESIDENT OF LAW, NORFOLK & WESTERN 
RAILWAY C0.; GREGORY S. DeVINE, VICE PRESIDENT FOR DE- 
VELOPMENT, CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY CO.; AND J. P. 
GILLS, BLUEFIELD AREA DEVELOPMENT CORP., BLUEFIELD, 
W. VA. 


Senator Ranpotru. I will ask each of the witnesses to give his 
name and the position he holds as he begins his direct testimony. 

Our panel discussion will begin with the testimony of Mr. Widman. 

Mr. Widman, will you give your name and the position you hold’ 

Mr. Wipman. My name is Michael S. Widman, Jr., assistant to 
the president of the United Mine Workers of America, and director, 
research and marketing department of that organization. 

I have a statement here, Mr. Chairman, that I am going to file. I 
don’t think I will read the statement, but I will summarize from 


page 6. 
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(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY MICHAEL F. WiIDMAN, JR., ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT AND 
DIRECTOR, RESEARCH AND MARKETING DEPARTMENT, UNITED MINE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA 


No other economic consideration is so important as a study of unemployment 
in our society. Unemployment reaches into the homes of our workers. It 
means dire poverty and extreme privation to the families. Following closely 
are all the results of economic misery; moral and social decay. 

Unfortunately, our Nation has witnessed entire areas fall into joblessness. 
Here individual hardship is replaced by regional depression. All of the evils 
accruing to unemployed individuals are compounded and magnified. 

Some coal-mining areas are centers of chronic unemployment. This fact may 
be verified by a study of Government statistics for both the anthracite and bitu- 
minous regions of our country. 

On October 5, I was privileged to represent my organization before this com- 
mittee in Washington, D.C. At that time I outlined many of the major reasons 
for unemployment in the coalfields. I also set forth several proposals which 
would tend to rectify the deplorable conditions existing in these unemployment 
centers. I will not burden the committee by repeating that testimony in any 
great detail. But I do want to sketch what has been done by the coal industry 
to solve their own problems and what our Government should do to assist those 
people who most need assistance, the unemployed coal miners. 

Before delving into unemployment in coal, it is well that we consider the more 
widespread effects of unemployment on society in general. Our Nation is en- 
joying the highest prosperity in history. Per capita income is at an alltime high. 
However, at the same time over 3 million Americans are seeking work, and are 
unable to find any gainful occupation. 

Looking at this problem from a coldly economic viewpoint, it is bad for two 
reasons: (1) People unemployed are unable to purchase the many products of 
our industry, and represent a stagnating pool of lost purchasing power and, 
(2) men unemployed is productivity wasted, and their labor is not utilized to 
satisfy the needs of our own economy, and that of the free world. Since these 
unemployed cannot care for themselves, they must be provided for by the other 
productive factors. This, of course, saps at the vitality of our Nation. 

Of far more significance to us in the United Mine Workers is the human 
equation involved. Every man out of work is unable to live in a manner be- 
fitting his human dignity. Every jobless individual is denied the opportunity to 
provide a decent standard of life for his family. Every person unable to find 
work is in some sense shorn of his fundamental right to earn his living by honest 
toil. Unemployed are not statistics or remote problems. They are people, 
individuals who have been the victims of the economic warfare inherent in our 
free enterprise society. 


CAUSE OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN COAL INDUSTRY 


The major reasons for such widespread unemployment in coal may be briefly 
summarized. They include: 
1. The failure of our Government to provide for the most efficient utiliza- 
tion of our energy resources by not having a national fuels policy. 
2. The rapid introduction of mechanization into the bituminous coal mines, 
resulting in a drastie reduction of the labor force. 
. eh The loss of two major markets, namely the railroad, and home 
eating. 
4. The large-scale importation of residual fuel oil into coal’s major 
utility markets along the east coast of the United States. 
5. The dumping of natural gas under utility boilers during the summer 
season and at less than the cost of production. 
6. The unfair coal buying policies of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
which have a depressing effect on the entire marketing structure of coal. 
7. The depletion tax accorded to gas and oil which constitutes an unfair 
competitive barrier to coal in the intense struggle for the energy market. 
Despite these handicaps, the coal industry looks to the future with confidence. 
It has faced problems, The future will hold many more, However, any man 
or woman connected with the mining industry today can be proud of its achieve- 
ments. From the chaos of lost markets and declining production, has risen the 
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most modern and productive industry in the world. We make no apologies for 
coal. We do not come before this body, or any other, with hat in hand to beg, 
The American coal industry has the men and machinery to insure adequate fuels 
for our Nation in time of war and time of peace. What the coal industry 
seeks is equality of opportunity under our free enterprise system. 

Why do we in coal look to the future confident of our ability to grow and 
prosper along with the American economy? Are we, as an industry, able to 
offer young men a lifetime opportunity in coal? 

To answer these questions, we would like to set before you today the modern 
coal story. Actually, the story is a genuine epic in the true heroic tradition, 
It’s an American legend which is an outstanding example of our free enter. 
prise system. Because of it, coal faces the future with hope and faith in its 
ability to go forward to better things. 

Coal has the greatest known reserves of any fossil fuel in the United States, 
Latest available figures show that minable coal reserves in the United States 
total almost 1 trillion tons, or nearly 1,000 years’ supply at present rates of 
consumption. This coal is scattered over 33 of the 50 States. The United 
States alone possesses 40 percent of the world’s supply of coal. A great deal 
of this coal is in areas close to the major manufacturing centers of our country. 
It is readily available, economically minable, easily transportable, and tech- 
nologically usable. In brief, coal forms the cornerstone of the American indus- 
trial system’s energy demand. 

The known reserves of the rival fuels are small by comparison. Natural gas 
for example has reported reserves of only 20 years at present consumption. 
While further prospecting is certain to discover additional sources of supply, 
obviously the rapidly expanding energy demand of our Nation can hardly 
depend on gas in the long term. 

Petroleum presents an even bleaker picture. The known reported reserves 
of petroleum total only 12 years at present consumption. The shortages oc 
curring during World War II are a good indicator of the shortcomings of a 
dependence upon petroleum for energy supply. 

Coal has the ability to meet the demands placed upon it. The productive 
record of coal in the last two decades has been fantastic. During the World 
War II for example, the industry produced 6 tons per man-day. Today the 
average bituminous miner produces almost 12 tons per man-day. Records reveal 
that over 85 percent of bituminous coal produced underground is mechanically 
loaded. In addition, modern cleaning facilities assure a uniform quality prod- 
uct designed to fit the needs of the customer. 

Coal is still one of the major industries in our country. In 1958 there were 
7,588 mines in operation producing about 400 million tons of coal. The industry 
contributed over $2 billion to the American economy, and provided support for 
about 2 million Americans. It paid State and Federal taxes in 1959 totaling 
$88 million, spent $440 million for operating supplies and $145 million for com- 
pensation, social security, and unemployment insurance. 

American coal competes most effectively in world markets despite the high 
wages paid to U.S. coal miners. In 1957, for example, America exported 52 
million tons of coal valued at $750 million to 30 nations. Europe alone received 
over 30 million tons of coal. U.S. bituminous coal sold in Europe for less than 
their own coal. European nations were forced to erect artificial tariff barriers to 
protect their own coal mining industries. 

The major market for bituminous coal at the present is the electric utility 
industry. Not only has this area grown rapidly in the past 20 years, but every 
estimate indicates that it will continue to expand in the years ahead. The 
magnitude of the market is easily demonstrated. In 1923, the utilities consumed 
43 million tons of coal. In 1957, this same industry used 160 million tons. By 
1975 it is estimated that about 475 million tons will be utilized, and by the year 
2000, 600 million tons will go into this one market. 

These figures are no doubt impressive. For the past 2 years the United 
Mine Workers has been conducting a campaign to stimulate the utilization of 
“coal by wire.” We feel that by this method coal may be able to reenter the 
home market, now largely lost to rival fuels. Consider an average householder 
in the United States. He uses about 3,300 kilowatt-hours a year or 1% tons 
of coal equivalent. Now, if electric heat is installed, along with the other elec- 
trie appliances, that usage could jump all the way to 22,000 kilowatt-hours or 
11 tons of coal equivalent. Not only is coal being used by the homeowner, but 
it is being used in the most modern form available. 
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A most significant event took place this year with the formation of the Na- 
tional Coal Policy Conference. This organization is composed of coal producers, 
United Mine Workers, coal-carrying railroads, coal equipment manufacturers, 
and coal-burning utility companies. The purpose of NCPC is to promote the 
best interests of the Nation in maintaining a healthy energy field. We in the 
United Mine Workers consider it as an unparalleled example of true free enter- 
prise at work. An example, we might add, that well be emulated by labor 
and management everywhere. 

Coal boasts of almost 10 years without a general strike. During that time 
many contracts have been successfully negotiated without the usual hostility 
and bitterness common to labor-management relations. An understanding has 
been reached between the operators and the miners’ union to work out differ- 
ences in a mutually advantageous manner. This accord has served the cause 
of the industry and the Nation well. It is a pattern worthy of limitation. 

The United Mine Workers has within the past 2 years formed a research and 
marketing department. This department is to function in every way possible to 
broaden the markets for coal, and to encourage the discovery of new markets. 
This is also a radical departure from traditional modes of operation. But we 
feel that what is in the best interest of a healthy coal industry best serves the 
United Mine Workers. 

These are a few of the reasons why we in coal look to the future with con- 
fidence. Coal is an old industry, but coal is also a modern industry. We have 
suffered setbacks, but we have maintained courage in our ability, and have 
emerged stronger than before. 


PROGRAM FOR REVITALIZATION OF THE COAL INDUSTRY 


In order to preserve the coal industry as a prosperous entity in America, and 
to alleviate the severe unemployment prevelant in coal areas, we would like to 
propose the following remedies : 

1. The establishment of a nationa! fuels policy to properly utilize every 
available fuel to its maxium efficiency. 

2. The import restrictions on residual oil should be maintained and 
strengthened in order to protect our domestic economy. 

8. The dumping of natural gas under utility boilers during summer 
months should be discouraged. 

4. Unemployment insurance should be extended to cover the entire period 
of unemployment and should be based on 75 percent of the average weekly 
wage. 

5. The minimum age for social security benefits should be lowered to en- 
compass more men who are jobless in the upper age brackets. 

6. Coal research programs should be carried out on a broad scale, and in 
a methodical fashion to expand coal’s market base. 

7. A large intensified construction program for roads, highways, hospitals, 
and schools, with a low-interest loan program for small business and help 
in construction of plants for industry in the distressed labor areas is needed. 

8. A liberal and more elastic contract and purchasing program on the 
part of the Federal Government with due and proper consideration for 
going basic industries, such as the coal industry, should be established. 

9. The increased purchases of goods here for shipment abroad under the 
foreign aid program. 

10. An investigation of nations who are recipients of our foreign aid, and 
who in turn purchase goods from the Soviet Union or satellite nations. 

11. A thorough investigation of the harmful coal buying policies of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Coal stands ready to serve the American economy. All it asks is that it be 
accorded an equal opportunity to do so. 


Mr. Wipman. First, to answer what I heard immediately upon my 
arrival from the good mayor of the city, I think he is in error. 
think that he has not had the opportunity to give the study necessary 
to understand the revolutionary changes that are necessary in the coal 
industry in order that it might live competitively. 

Our economy conditions in the United States are moving at a rapid 
pace. Progress is great. The coal industry could not get out of 
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step by going back to the old methods of mining and _ hope to live 
as an industry. Our industry has done a remarkable job. Our 
union has played an important part in that function. We show that 
coal today—there is some soloerdieistendine on the part of the mayor 
when he said we priced ourselves out of the market—coal today is 
selling for less than it sold 10 years ago, because of the productive 
changes in the industry, and had we not made these productive 
changes, I venture that coal markets would be much lower than they 
are today. 

And the prospects for the future of coal are good, because of the fact 
that it is the only commodity in the United States today that I know 
of, with the exception of electric power, which is, let’s say, a branch 
of industry closely associated with coal, where the prices haven’t gone 
up. 

Siow, you would say, that ought to mean more coal. Well, now, 
we have some competitors in the coalfield that are in our own coun- 
try, and we have been trying to do something about it. And the 
fact of the matter is, we have set up what is known as the National 
Coal Policy Conference of the various industry groups that are vitally 

interested in the future of coal, namely, the coal operators, the electric- 
utility industry, the railroaders, the railroad industry, the United 
Mine Workers, and the equipment manufacturers, to provide a greater 
voice in recognition of coal’s importance to our economy. 

I don’t like to throw war scares out, but in every war we have had, 
in which our Nation has participated, we have relied upon coal as 
its basic fuel—every time. Hence we are calling upon our Gov- 
ernment for a national fuels policy so that we can get a little more 
consideration. 

Coal is a national resource in our country, and a great effort on the 
part of the Senate would be welcomed, I am sure, by our industry, 
to get the same depletion allowance for coal that we give the other 
fossil fuels in this great Nation of ours. Why should they be given 
more than twice as much in tax allowance for depletion purposes? 

Senator, you know just exactly how we feel about that. 

Now, I have here—and before I go further, let me say that al- 
though I am a member of the executive committee of the National Coal 
Policy Conference, I am not here representing that joint organiza- 
tion today. I am here representing only the United Mine Workers. 
However, I do have here copies of an energy fuel study compared with 
that of Russia that was put out to try and awaken the American 
om to the importance of helping the coal industry get a national 

els policy which I think will materially help this situation. 

(The booklet referred to follows :) 


ENERGY FUELS—THE POWER To WIN THE COLD WaR 
FOREWORD 


The optimal use of her natural energy resources constitutes the backbone of 
Soviet Russia’s confidence that she can compete successfully with the United 
States of America in the struggle for economic supremacy. 

Believing that this competition is of interest to all Americans, we offer this 
brief review. 

The extracts from the Soviet press and official publications were compiled by 
David Tyler, who worked in the Washington office of the National Coal Policy 
Conference for 8 weeks this summer on an assignment under the Falk Interns in 
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Politics of the University of Iowa. The writing and editing of the review 
was done by a member of the National Coal Policy Conference staff. 

In presenting the facts you will read in the following pages, we do not offer, or 
seek an argument. We feel sure that when you have read what the review con- 
tains, your own wisdom and judgment will lead you to conclude that we are in 
the grimmest kind of competition—one we cannot afford to lose. 

JOSEPH E. Moopy, 
President, National Coal Policy Conference, Inc. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., October 1959. 


“When I said ‘We will bury you,’ I did not mean physically,” explained 
Nikita Khrushchev in answer to a question at the National Press Club during his 
recent American tour, “I meant that in the normal course of economic and social 
evolution, communism as a way of life will bury capitalism in the same way that 
capitalism buried feudalism. Mankind is always looking for 9. way to better itself 
and communism is the answer to a better way of life for all humanity * * *.” 

Communism is Khrushchev’s meat. It is America’s poison. We are lucky that 
we still have access to an antidote which, if we use it wisely, will insure that 
our way of life shall not vanish from the earth. 

To the average American, the menace of communism is symbolized by Nikita 
Khrushchev, sputniks, intercontinental ballistic missiles, moon rockets, and 
swarms of submarines. These are the aspects of Soviet Russia that most often 
make the headlines. They are important, to be sure, but there are others even 
more significant that never see the lead columns of our daily newspapers or the 
glittering pages of our news magazines. They do not lend themselves to banner 
headlines or full-page illustrations. They are dull by comparison with space- 
traveling dogs or jet-traveling Premiers. They are the everyday aspects of Rus- 
sian industrial and economic progress. 

Writing in the Soviet newspaper Izvestia recently, special correspondents 
Budantseva and Sryvtsev observed ‘‘* * * it is important that we gain all pos- 
sible time in our race with capitalism so as to overtake the United States in per 
capita production in the shortest possible time * * *.” 

They haven’t made it—yet. But figures published in the Soviet press and tech- 
nical journals for the edification of the Russian people themselves and not for 
oversea propaganda purposes, make it very clear that in a number of important 
fields they are well on their way. Even discounting the “propaganda percent- 
age” in these published figures and reports and considering the possible wishful 
thinking behind them, they are startling enough to make us sit up and take 
stock of what we should be doing to offset Soviet industrial, economic, and 
technological progress. 

No one—not even the Russians—believes that Soviet Russia is on a par with 
the United States in productive capacity or industrial services at this moment. 
But many competent economists read in the figures of Russia’s industrial devel- 
opment over the last 5 years the certainty that she will be before long. It is true 
that progress from nothing to near parity is easier and appreciably quicker than 
the final step to equality. The closer that Soviet Russia gets to U.S. production 
of raw materials and consumer goods and services, the less spectacular and 
slower the progress will seem to be. But the rate of Russian achievement can be 
accelerated by a factor other than her own efforts. It can be enhanced by stag- 
nation and retrogression in the industrial and social development of the United 
States. 

COMPLACENCY WILL BE FATAL 


We are fat and happy. We have the highest standard of living the world has 
ever known. The United States has more fulfilled and contented citizens than 
any nation has boasted in the history of mankind. This is as it should be, 
because the American people have worked hard for these advantages. But 
we have always had the blessing of a bountiful earth. From the days when 
the Pilgrims filled their bellies with corn and sweet potatoes to the days when 
the American earth began to yield its vast reserves of coal, oil, and natural gas, 
its gigantic forests their timber, and its fertile plains their wheat and myriad 
other food crops, our American way of life has been built on what our American 
earth yielded to us. 

This is more true today than ever it was, but with a difference. As re- 
cently as 50 years ago, our country could have existed without another ton of 
coal, a barrel of oil, or a cubie foot of natural gas being wrested from the 
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earth. Today, if these energy fuels—or even a significant portion of then— 
were denied to us, our entire economie and social structure would collapse, 
There would be no mechanical transportation, no electric power or light, no tele- 
phones, no frozen foods, no television or movies, no heat or cooling in our homes, 
hospitals, or schools. In most communities, we could not even get water to 
drink. 

The future of the United States and indeed, that of the whole free world, 
is limited only by our ability to utilize to their highest potential our domestic 
natural energy fuels. 

How, then, are we handling these precious gifts? Are we handling them with 
the discretion and intelligence they deserve? Can we say without prejudice that 
our extraction, merchandising, and conserving of these fuels are being con- 
ducted according to a plan that will insure a secure future for our Nation—or 
are we dissipating this wealth for the purpose of attaining a sybaritic present? 

William R. Connole, vice chairman of the Federal Power Commission, said in 
a recent speech: ‘Now, to me at least, the need for an energy policy for the 
United States is so patently obvious that I am simply unable to understand how 
anyone who considers himself to be associated with this energy business can se- 
riously say we don’t need one * * * .” 

On the other hand, an editorial in the Oil and Gas Journal of September 14 
said: “But why do we need a national fuels policy? Why not adhere to the 
fuels policy this country has had for 150 years? This policy is free enterprise, 
fair competition, minimum regulation, and preference for domestic over foreign 
supplies. This policy has given America an abundance of energy fuels at low 
cost and made it the industrial leader of the world * * * any attempt to change 
this policy should be viewed with suspicion * * *.” 

There we have two opinions, the former presumably objective and the latter 
with perhaps a mite of vested interest. The significant phrase in the Oil and 
Gas Journal viewpoint is “has given America an abundance of energy fuels at 
low cost and made it the industrial leader of the world * * *.” With this state- 
men there is no argument. What we must ask ourselves, however, is whether 
unplanned profligacy for 150 years and competition that might be accused 
of putting profits ahead of the national interest, will not bring us to the point 
where “abundance” no longer exists. 


FUTURE SOVIET PROGRESS IS BASED ON NATURAL ENERGY 


Until the Bolshevik revolution of 1917, Russia was one of the most backward 
countries in Europe. Her economy was predominantly agricultural and the vast 
reserves of natural fuels for low-cost energy were almost entirely ignored. The 
known coal reserves of pre-revolutionary Russia were estimated at just over 
200 billion tons. Today, after 40 years of Communist rule, intensive geological 
surveys place Russian coal reserves at the staggering figure of nearly 9 trillion 
tons. Known U.S. coal reserves are just over 2 trillion tons, less than one-quar- 
ter of Russia’s reserves. 

Great successes have been achieved by the Soviets in the development of oil 
resources. The most important achievement by Soviet geologists has been the 
discovery of the Urals-Volga oil region. More than 100 large deposits have 
been found there of which more than 70 are now being exploited. Many new 
oil deposits have been found in the central Asia, Kazakhstan, Northern Cau- 
easus, Sakhalin, and Ukhta areas. Oil derricks are now boldly striding out in 
the Caspian Sea, where vast underwater oil deposits have recently been found. 

Also totally unknown in the old Russia, many huge areas of natural gas have 
been uncovered by Soviet geologists. They have been discovered in the Volga 
region, the Ukraine, the Stavropol territory, the Komi Autonomous Republic, the 
Turkmenian Republic, Tyumen Province, and the Yakut Republic. Soviet 
plans call for a 15-fold increase of natural gas over the next 15 years. 

In 1957, Soviet planners developed a production schedule for their natural 
energy fuels up to 1975. This schedule calls for a production increase that 
would bring their annual yield up to and beyond U.S. figures. How successful 
this program is may be judged from a report printed in the New York Journal 
of Commerce issue of September 1, 1959, which says in part: “* * * the Soviet 
Union’s crude oil output this year will be well over the 1959 target of 130 mil- 
lion tons slated originally * * *.” 

According to the latest statistics reaching London from Moscow, Soviet oil 
production has been rising rapidly for some years. Immediately prior to World 
War II, Soviet crude oil output was 28.6 million tons per year. In 1950, this 
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had risen to 37.6 million tons per year and in 1958, to 98 million tons. With 
the 1959 production conservatively estimated at more than 130 million tons, it is 
clear that the day is fust approaching when Soviet production of this one energy 
fuel will equal, if not surpass, the U.S. annual production of 360 million tons of 
crude. Present plans call for a fivefold increase in production over the next 7 
years, making a target of approximately 500 million tons by 1967. This figure 
is conservative. So far, the average Soviet well has been producing around 61 
barrels a day, but wells in some of the recently opened Russian fields have been 
yielding up to 1,200 barrels a day. 

In August, Soviet geologists claimed to have found the world’s largest natural 
gas deposit in Uzbekistan and further east, in the remote Lena River Basin, Si- 
beria’s tremendous gas deposits have been defined. 

Writing in the newspaper Izvestia, Ye Lubokhov, first vice chairman of the 
Komi Economic Council said: “According to the old view. Komi land was barren 
and poor—taiga and then more taiga (forestland). But our geological discov- 
eries show that in this Komi Republic there are hundreds of millions of tons 
of oil, more than 400 billion cubic meters of natural gas and 260 billion tons 
of coking and fuel coals * * *.” 

From these figures from one small area, it is obvious that the natural energy 
fuels potential of the whole Soviet Union is gigantic. Even allowing for the 
possibility of exaggeration, it would seem reasonable to assume that before too 
many years have passed, Soviet Russia will be at least even with the United 
States in all energy fuels production. In the case of coal, they have already out- 
stripped us. Last year, the Soviet Union produced 529 million tons of coal. 
The U.S. production was 405 million tons. Not only was this Soviet production 
125 million tons higher than ours last year, it is only about 100 million tons 
less than the U.S. all-time record year of 1947, when we mined 636 million tons, 


SOVIET EXPANSION STRESSES PLANNING 


An editorial in Izvestia, discussing the rapid strides being made in the dis- 
covery and development of natural energy fuels in the Soviet Union, commented : 
“Therefore, in working out a long-range plan for development of our national 
economy, we are providing for the extensive, but integrated use of oil, gas, and 
coal for powerplants, industry, and transportation. This plan calls for consid- 
erable increase in the extraction of energy fuels and for their increased utili- 
zation in the national economy. We intend to keep a very watchful eye on the 
country’s natural energy fuels balance * * *,” 

Last year, more than 8,000 scientists, economists, and Government planners 
took part in the Conference on Development of Production Forces in Eastern 
Siberia. The final plenary session of this conference adopted recommendations 
for “accelerating oil prospecting, utilization of natural gas deposits, and open- 
cast coal mining, ever mindful of the need for working out intelligent conser- 
vation measures for these invaluable resources * * *.” (quoted from Pravda). 

V.S. Nemchinov, chairman of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences Council for 
the Study of Production Forces, said in his windup speech to the Eastern 
Siberia Conference: “Large thermal powerplants are being built for the pro- 
duction of very cheap electrical power on the large coal deposits of the Kansk- 
Achinsk Basin, the Azeisk deposit in Irkutsk Province, the Gusinoozersk deposit 
in Buryatia, and the Kharanor deposit in Chita Province. Thermal power sta- 
tions will flood all of eastern Siberia with power and send their surplus to 
western Siberia and the Urals. Eastern Siberia has all the requisites for creat- 
ing a main U.S.S.R. base for power and fuel-consuming industries to complement 
- already vast power and fuel developments of western Siberia and European 

ussia * * *.” 

On August 31, 1959, Pravda wrote in an editorial: “The coal industry is now 
and will long remain the most dependable, if not the most spectacular source of 
energy fuel for the national economy. It will improve and develop its work. 
The tempestuous development of the ferrous metallurgy demands even greater 
supplies of coking coal. The priority demands of thermal powerplants has re- 
ere increased use of power coal, particularly coal mined by the open-cast 
method. 

; “The Communist Party and the Soviet Government have shown and will con- 
tinue to show immense concern for the coal industry and its workers * * * the 
constant concern of the party and the Government for improving the coal in- 


dustry is inspiring the workers in the coal industry to new production achieve- 
ments * * 6.9 
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Under the title, “Harness the Country’s Natural Wealth for the National 
Economy,” P. Antropov, U.S.8.R. Minister of Geology and Conservation of 
Natural Resources, wrote in Pravda recently: “Comrade N. S. Khrushchev 
stressed in his report to the anniversary session of the U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet 
the fact that all the conditions have now been created in the U.S.S.R. for not 
merely overtaking, but surpassing the major capitalist country, the United 
States of America, in the overall output of the most important types of pro- 
duction in the next 15 years. 

“It is especially gratifying that Soviet geologists have discovered major sources 
of energy in the last few years. New enterprises and industries have been 
created on the basis of these discoveries. 

“In the past, when geological discoveries were divided by departmental bar- 
riers, their value was not utilized in a rational and organized way. There were 
frequent cases of parallelism and duplication of effort. The creation of the 
U.S.S.R. Geological Developnient Service operating under a single policy makes 
it possible to eliminate these serious shortcomings and to bring about a signifi- 
cant improvement in the effectiveness of natural resource development * * *,” 


AWARENESS OF ENERGY’S ROLE 


One thing is clear from the foregoing extracts from Soviet thought and writings. 
The Soviet Government is acutely aware of the vitally important role that must 
be played by natural energy fuels in their relentless economic and industrial 
war against the Western World. They have decided, and rightly, that unless 
they harness and use intelligently their vast resources of low-cost domestic 
energy fuels, they will never win the cold war. The entire Soviet industrial plan 
for the next 15 years—the years when the struggle between East and West will 
be won and lost—is based on Russia’s intention to use to the fullest possible 
advantage her natural energy fuels. 

Senator Robert Byrd of West Virginia, speaking in the U.S. Senate during the 
closing days of the last session, said: “The Russian Institute of Bituminous 
Coal Research is under the guidance of a member of the Russian National 
Academy of Science. Under him are nearly 400 scientists with the equivalent 
of our doctor of philosophy degree. They have assisting them 4,000 scientists 
who have the scholastic rank of an equivalent to our bachelor of science, bache- 
lor of arts, or bachelor of engineering degrees. These men, in turn, are assisted 
by an additional 6,000 technicians, all of whom comprise a total far in excess 
of the number of scientists and technicians engaged in this work in the United 
States * * *,” 


THE UNITED STATES CAN NULLIFY THESE SOVIET GAINS 


Let us take the Soviet Union’s 15-year expansion period as our mean and look 
at what the United States can expect to use as an antidote to the potion of 
Soviet industrial progress. 

By 1975, the consensus of competent research opinion says, the energy needs of 
the United States will have increased by some 88 percent. This compares to an 
estimated 41 percent increase in population during that period, which shows 
that energy use will increase more than twice as much as the population. In 
other words, our production of low-cost domestic energy fuels—in ratio to their 
individual percentage of use—will have to be almost twice as much as we are 
producing today ; in the case of oil, 669.6 million tons of crude oil as against the 
current figure of 360 million tons per year. 

Reduced to very simple terms, that is the probable demand. What are our 
resources to meet this demand? The accepted practice in computing oil and gas 
resources (proved coal reserves are almost limitless) is to take the official proved 
reserve figures and compare these figures with the current demand level to ob- 
tain a “life index.” By this method, we find that we have about 12 years’ 
supply of domestic oil and about 22 years’ supply of natural gas in the United 
States. But as the oil and gas industries are quick to point out, this is not 
exactly the true story. These calculations do not take into account new dis- 
coveries, which have, up till now, kept the life index more or less constant. The 
oil and gas people strive to convince the alarmed that we will always have 12 
and 22 years’ supply to fall back on unless the pattern of the last quarter century 
changes. As Shakespeare wrote, “Aye, there’s the rub.” The fact that dis- 
coveries have so far kept pace with consumption is no guarantee that they will 
continue to do so. Only in the case of coal can we feel secure. If not another 
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seam of solid fuel was ever proved in this country, we would still have enough 
to last for 900 years, 

Some knowledgeable authorities claim that we will see the peak of oil and gas 
output in the United States by 1975. Others maintain that the reserves of these 
fuels in the ground and not yet proved are really far in excess of what we now 
consider to be a fair estimate. But nobody really knows. It is but a short 
step from the field of reasonable deduction to the fields of conjecture and out- 
right guessing. 

One thing we must realize is that resources of natural energy fuels, on which 
our entire industrial and social economy depends, are limited. For this reason, 
it seems only good sense that the U.S. Government initiate a study directed to- 
ward establishing a national policy in the utilization of our energy fuels. These 
fuels are not just important and lucrative to their developers. They are the 
very life-blood our Nation. Whether the limits of these fuels are reached in 
1975, 2000, or in two centuries, there would seem to be nothing but benefit for 
the country in establishing now some form of objective study or policy that 
would ensure the maximum and most beneficial use of our coal, oil, and natural 
gas resources. Soviet Russia clearly places vital importance on just such a 
policy. So does Canada, which has just appointed a national energy board 
comprised of five of the top men in the energy field in that country. Great 
Britain, Germany, Belgium—all have recognized the prime importance of nutur- 
ing carefully their energy fuels. 

A national fuels policy in the United States would not “regiment” the use of 
our energy fuels, as some opponents of the fuels policy study have claimed. 
Neither would it be the “genesis of creeping socialism in the fuels industry” as 
other critics have accused. It would not seek to dictate. But it would seek to 
insure that in the use of what are unquestionably our most priceless natural 
resources, the interests of the American people today and those of generations 
unborn, would be given at least an even break with the interests of immediate 
profit. 


Mr. Wipman. So getting into my statement on page 6, in order to 
preserve the coal industry as a prosperous entity in America, and 
to alleviate the severe unemployment prevalent in the coal areas, we 
would like to propose the following remedies: 

1. The establishment of a national fuels policy to properly utilize 
every available fuel to its maximum efficiency. 

We are not trying to put anybody else’s industry out of business, 
though, of course, we are primarily interested in coal. 

2. The import restrictions on residual oil should be maintained 
and strengthened in order to protect our domestic economy. 

I wish the mayor was here. He said the wages should be lowered. 
Here is a very, I would say, clear demonstration of what that wage 
means in our economic life in the import and export business. Vene- 
zuela is shipping oil here at a price below coal; oil that can’t be used 
in the home, but it can be used in industry. And it is cutting the 
throat of coal, and domestic oil, if you please, when it comes into our 
ports on the eastern seaboard, at prices ridiculously low, and takes 
coal’s natural market. If an industry decides to go to this oil, here 
is a point where our economic life is threatened by depending upon 
this foreign oil. If we have another war—and heaven help us, let’s 
hope we don’t—here we might find those oil tankers immediately 
a or sunk, and if you have the coal industry so weak that it can’t 
pick up the slack, then the employers that have put in oil-burning 
equipment are going to find themselves faced with shutdowns that 
may be very, very detrimental to our war effort. 

This imported oil is coming from areas, I am told, where the work- 
ers are getting from $2 to $2.50 a day equivalent. Now, in our 
American way of life, you can readily see that sum per day won’t afford 
much of a livelihood. 
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. 8. The dumping of natural gas under utility boilers during summer 
months should be discouraged. 
Why do we say that? i people will argue that is competition. 
Well, it is unfair competition. And here is why it is unfair. They 
dump this gas in the markets that normally go to coal at prices ridicu- 
lously low when compared with the price at which they sell their gas 
to their primary consumers, and the primary consumers have to make 
up the difference of this dumping under coal’s natural market. 

This, we think, is unfair. We do believe from our knowledge of 
the natural resources of coal versus oil and gas that coal has far, far, 
beyond any fondest dream, more reserves than the other two fuels. 

So we find, then, the dumping of this gas is falling upon the 
shoulders of the small consumer and increasing his cost, and it is put- 
ting coal in a straitjacket that it is trying to shake itself out of today. 

These are some of the things that face the coal industry. And we 
ask the committee, of course, to go into them. 

Now, on unemployment insurance, we believe that it should be ex- 
tended to cover the entire period of unemployment and should be 
based on 75 percent of the average weekly wage. I think that is 
worthy—I think that is the best shockproof against the economic 
stagnation in any given community—it is the best that we know of as 
of today, outside of a job. 

5. The minimum age for social security benefits should be lowered 
to encompass more men who are jobless in the upper age brackets. 
That is another worthy effort to give consideration to those unable to 
find employment because of age. 

6. Coal research programs should be carried out on a broad scale 
and in a methodical fashion to expand coal’s market base. 


Now, some may wonder why the mineworkers set up a research 
marketing department. This is the first time any labor organization 
has ever set that kind of a department. It is another first for John 


L. Lewis. The purpose of the department is to help hold our present 
markets and expand them and find new markets for coal. We meet 
with every man who has an idea that shows possibilities of more 
uses for coal. We had hoped jointly—the coal industry and ourselves 
as a union—to get our Government to pass a research bill. The in- 
dustry was not able—and I don’t believe it is able now, because, as 
I have said, it has gone through this mechanization cycle—to raise 
the necessary money. So today there is less money spent in coal re- 
search than in any other comparable industry. 

At the last session of Congress we were successful in convincing the 
House and the Senate to pass such a coal research and development 
bill, only to have it vetoed by the President after Congress adjourned. 
We feel keenly disappointed about that. 

We hope that bill will be back in the hopper when Congress con- 
venes again, because coal research is important not only to the coal 
industry and the coal miner, but to our country. Here we have years 
and years, hundreds of years of reserves that we have been blessed 
with in this natural resource of coal. It is time that we take construc- 
tive steps to see that it is utilized to its fullest extent for the benefit 
of society. 

.7. A large, intensified construction program for roads, highways, 
hospitals, and schools, with a low interest loan program for small 
business, will help, and so on. 
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8. A liberal and more elastic contract and purchasing program on 
the part of the Federal Government with due and proper considera- 
tion for going, basic industries, such as the coal industry, should be 
established. 

9. The increased purchases of goods here for shipment abroad under 
the foreign aid program. 

10. An investigation of nations who are recipients of our foreign 
aid, and who in turn purchase goods from the Soviet Union or satellite 
nations. 

11. A thorough investigation of the harmful coal-buying policies 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Coal stands ready to serve the American economy. All that it 
asks is that it be accorded an equal opportunity todoso. And I hope 
this committee will spurt into action on this. 

These people are not begging their Government in the coal mining 
areas of unemployment. Rather, they are seeking a way in which 
they can earn a livelihood. They don’t want surplus commodities to 
keep the wolf from the door, they prefer jobs of gainful employment. 
So I say that everything should be done that we as an organization, 
and as a society, can do to encourage area development committees 
in every area, not only in coal regions. I am speaking now primarily 
about coal because I am a coal miner, but I would say to the mayor 
here in this community, the chambers of commerce, the industry 
people in the area—both coal and otherwise—all should do everything 
possible to encourage these people to act progressively. I know that 
they can get industry in West Virginia. I know they can. And I 
say this: The West Virginia coal miner is a very efficient coal miner, 
and he is just as efficient in any other industry if given the opportunity. 

Now, let’s get these people encouraged. I have attended a couple 
of area development meetings in West Virginia myself in recent years, 
and I encourage it not only in this State but in every other State in the 
Union. Let’s help these people help themselves. And I think yeu 
will find that they can move forward by us giving that helping hand. 

Senator Rannotex. Thank you, Mr. Widman. 

We will ask questions and have a give-and-take, but for the moment 
it will be the best procedure to have the formal statements without 
interruption. 

I wish now that Mr. Fishwick would speak. 

Will you give your name and title, Mr. Fishwick? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN P. FISHWICK, VICE PRESIDENT OF 
NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILWAY CO. 


Mr. Fisuwick. Senator Randolph, Mrs. Kee, Mr. Hechler, my name 
is John P. Fishwick. Iam vice president of law of Norfolk & Western 
Railway Co. Our main line stretches from the port of Norfolk on 
the east to Columbus and Cincinnati, Ohio, on the west, and we have 
important lines reaching Bristol, Va., Winston-Salem and Durham, 
N.C., and Hagerstown, Md. 

Upon the consummation of our merger with the Virginian Railway, 
scheduled for December 1 of this year, we will operate 2,747 miles of 
road and have assets approximating $1 billion. We will originate 
more coal than any other railroad in America. 
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The coal mining industry, which — most of our freight 
traffic, has been the core of the unemployment problem in West Vir- 

inia, Kentucky, and southwest Virginia. ‘The decrease in the work- 
ing force in the coal industry has been due to two factors: technologi- 
cal advances which have practically doubled the tonnage output per 
man per day over the past decade and a substantial decline in the level 
of production during that same period. 


BRIGHT FUTURE FOR THE COAL INDUSTRY 


The mechanized coal mines of today are models of efficiency and 
economy and represent one of the major triumphs of the industrial 
revolution in America. As a result, while many other industries 
have increased the prices of their products 100 percent or more since 
the war, the coal industry has been able to maintain virtually the 
same prices for its product. This was brought about by the far- 
sighted cooperation between coal mining companies and the United 
Mine Workers of America, who recognized that the salvation of the 
coal industry was increased productivity. 

Over the past decade, coal has also lost some of its important 
markets, such as the railroad fuel market as the result of dieselization, 
and great inroads have been made in other important markets, such 
as home heating, because of the convenience and price competition of 
oil and gas. These are markets, I think, which could not have been 
held if our country was to progress. 

At the same time, substantial inroads were made by oil and gas 
into the boiler fuel markets provided by the electric utilities and 
industrial plants. Some of coal’s sharpest competition has come from 
residual fuel oil which has been dumped along the eastern seaboard 
at cut-throat prices. Thus, for the first 8 months of this year, over 
150 million barrels of residual oil, or the equivalent of 36 million 
tons of coal, were imported into this country. It is hardly in the 
interests of the American economy or national defense for this 
foreign byproduct oil to replace coal in American industries. 

Another problem is the dumping of natural gas in the industrial fuel 
market. This practice is a reckless waste of natural gas and injures 
both coal and gas in the markets each is best fitted to serve. Generally, 
the result of this dumping is higher gas prices for domestic use. It 
is essential that we balance the use of the nation’s fuels with their 
respective reserves and natural markets so that each makes the greatest 
possible contribution to the economy. A national fuel policy would 
seek to concentrate each of these fuels in its natural market and reduce 
ruinous and uneconomical competition in markets in which one or the 
other fuel has a clear economic advantage. 

On the Norfolk and Western, however, we think that the coal 
industry has reached bottom and that the outlook for coal is bright. 
There are three principal markets for the coal which we haul: the 
steel industry, the electric utilities industry and the oversea markets. 
With the growth of our dynamic economy and its hunger for fuel and 
energy, we look for a material rise in coal output over the next decade. 

This year steel production should run about 85 million tons. By 
1975 steel output is predicted to be around 200 million tons. Since 
it takes almost a ton of coal to produce a ton of steel, the coal industry 
will unquestionably benefit from this increase in steel production. 
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This year the electric power companies will use around 165 million 
tons of coal. It is estimated that by 1975 they will be consuming about 
475 or 480 million tons. At the present time, the oversea market 
is running at about an annual rate of 25 million tons. While this 
represents a sharp reduction from the 57 million tons of coal exported 
in 1957 and the 38 million tons exported in 1958, it is, nevertheless, 
a very sizable tonnage, particularly in view of the fact that as recently 
as 1954 coal exports were only 15 million tons and in 1950 less than 
2 million tons. 

We look for the oversea market next year to be between 25 and 30 
million tons, and coal exports should remain at about this level for 
the next several years. However, this figure may be on the conserva- 
tive side and the export market could go as high as 40 million tons. 

As a leading transporter of coal, we intend to do our part to keep 
coal competitive. We have not hesitated to publish reduced coal rates 
in order to hold important coal markets for our producers. For in- 
stance, in recent months we have published, or joined other railroads 
in publishing, reduced rates on coal to powerplants in the Carolinas 
of 45 cents a ton, to powerplants in Virginia of 35 cents a ton, and to 
powerplants in New England of 50 cents a ton. We do not intend to 
let the coal operators we serve lose markets because of unrealistic 
freight rates. 

We realize, however, that despite the bright prospects for coal, 
many former employees of the coal-mining industry will have to find 
employment elsewhere. Shifts in employment of this sort, of course, 
are inevitable in a free enterprise economy such as ours, particularly 
in times of rapid technological changes, expanding population and a 
rising standard of living. 

We believe West Virginia has many attractions for responsible in- 
dustries seeking new plant locations. One of the great public bene- 
fits which will flow from our merger with the Virginian Railway will 
be that our new and larger railroad will be able to contribute much 
more to the industrial development of West Virginia than the two 
railroads could contribute alone. ‘To locate new industries in West 
Virginia should be a prime objective of any concerted effort to allevi- 
ate the current unemployment problem. We pledge our wholehearted 
efforts to this challenging task. 

Senator Ranpoten. Thank you, Mr, Fishwick. 

We will now hear from Mr. DeVine. 

Would you give your name and your business affiliation ? 


STATEMENT OF GREGORY S. DEVINE, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE 
COAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT OF THE C. & 0. RAILROAD 


Mr. DeVine. Senator Randolph, Mrs. Kee, Mr, Hechler, my name 
is Gregory S. DeVine. I am vice president of the coal development 
department of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad. I am located at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

I do not have a prepared statement to make. I have notes here 
from which I will read, if that is satisfactory to you, Mr, Chairman. 

Senator Ranpoteu. Yes, Mr. DeVine, we want you to proceed in 
your own way. 
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Mr. DeVine. The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad is sharing the un- 
employment problems of West Virginia. Within this State, the 
C. & O. has a considerable number of furloughed employees. 

There are several reasons for these and other furloughs at various 
points on the C. & O. system. The most significant is the labor situ- 
ation in the steel industry. 

During the 116-day strike, C. & O. operations, like those of other 
railroads, were curtailed considerably. During October there were 
about 1,500 layoffs over the entire C. & O. system, most of them due 
entirely to the steel industry shutdown. 

Some of these C. & O. employees have been called back in recent 
weeks, chiefly to jobs connected with the repair of our coal hopper 
cars. It is difficult to say when all of them will be called back. 

For example, it would be 2 to 6 weeks after the steelworkers return 
to the mills before the railroad will feel the actual impact of the re- 
sumption of steel production. 

However, there is a substantial contribution to the C. & O.’s em- 
ployment problem from West Virginia’s coal industry. The C. & O., 
and many of the thousands of men and women who work for it are 
materially affected by what happens to coal. 

And what has been happening to coal isn’t very good. The competi- 
tion coal gets in this country from natural gas and from imported 
residual oil has lost it some markets and cut down sharply its share 
of other markets. Overseas a combination of factors, political, eco- 
nomic, and climatic, has reduced the demand for American high 
quality coals necessary for the production of steel in these foreign 
countries, 

West Virginia, as you know, is one of the richest sources of metal- 
lurgical coal, and the State has been hurt substantially by situations 
thousands of miles away. The C. & O. has also been affected. We 
broke all records for handling coal for export shipment in 1957. It 
was 23.3 millions of tons. Last year we handled 8 million tons less 
than that. There is no improvement so far this year, and, in fact, 
it will be slightly less than last year. 

C. & O.’s transportation of coal for use in this country and Canada 
has also been lagging, from 63 million tons carried in 1957 down to 
48 million tons last year. Most of the coal that the C. & O. trans- 
ports is originated on the C. & O. In other words, it is loaded into 
cars in mines on the C. & O. West Virginia accounts for the greatest 
part of this originated coal. 

Because of what we in the C. & O. organization consider to be our 
partnership with coal, a sizable portion of C. & O.’s physical plant is 
devoted to the transportation of coal. We have 70,000 cars used 
principally for hauling coal, the largest coal fleet in this country. 
For the last several years, no mine on the C. & O. has ever shut down 
for a single day because of lack of coal cars. C. & O.’s total invest- 
ment in equipment and facilities for the transport of coal is $750 
million. But to replace them at the present cost, C. & O. would have 
to pay approximately $1.6 billion. So you can see how important 
coal is to the prosperity of the C. & O. Railroad. 

To operate this plant, running trains, operating terminals, main- 
taining locomotives, cars, track, and doing many other jobs, thous- 
ands of C. & O. employees—men and women—devote all or part of 
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their day’s work. I can’t give you specific figures for the effect of 
the coal industry’s problems on the C, & O. and the employment 
problems in West Virginia, but it is obvious that when a mine cuts 
back its production or lays off miners, there are railroad men who 
are going to be laid off, too. 


INDUSTRY AIDS IN ECONOMIC REDEVELOPMENT 


What has C. & O. been doing to help its own people? 

First of all, as you know, railroaders are entitled to 140 days of 
ig; yee benefits from funds contributed solely by the railroad. 
C. & O., through a program set with the help of 'abor organizations, 
also offers furloughed employees opportunities to work at other types 
of jobs at other points on the system where and when there are 
openings. Naturally, this doesn’t come anywhere near solving the 
big problem, but it helps. 

Most of what the C. & O. is doing to keep employment up is long 
range. For example, we are members of the bituminous coal re- 
search group, the BCR. We are also members of the National Fuels 
Policy Conference, and all of the other coal association groups that 
have to do with the marketing and research being done on coal. 

Our own industrial development department—which, by the way, 
is headquartered in Huntington, W. Va.—seeks to create more jobs and 
more business for itself by selling West Virginia’s vast advantages to 
industries looking for location or new plants. 

Between 1954 and 1958, C. & O. was instrumental in helping 41 new 
industries find sites in West Virginia, and 8 more in the first 10 months 
of this year. These are relatively small industries, but they have 
made for more jobs. C. & O. sees a great industrial potential in West 
Virginia, and our industrial development people are doing every- 
thing they can to help that. 

Parts of West Virginia also benefit from the new industries which 
C. & O. is able to locate on C. & O. lines in adjoining States; as an 
example, the new chemical plant located near Ashland is an economic 
factor affecting the whole tristate area. 

Another plant to be located on the Big Sandy area will make an 
economic impression on nearby West Virginia communities. 

To get back to coal, perhaps I ought to mention something about 
the cutlook for coal. Well, I can’t be wildly optimistic, but I cer- 
tainly see a lot myself and hear a lot that doesn’t make for complete 
pessimism. The big upswing curve in America’s population growth 
is going to make a bigger demand for coal. Coal is going to get just 
as much if not more competition from other sources of energy—and I 
am including nuclear power—but the Nation’s requirements for energy 
are going to grow so much in the next 15 years that there will be a 
bigger demand for coal than ever before. Philip Sporn, president of 
American Electric Power, estimates America will need 900 million 
tons of coal by 1975. That compares to slightly less, I think, than 400 
million which we will produce this year, and about 400 million which 
we produced in 1958. 

In a recent column Donald Rogers, business and financial editor 
of the New York Herald Tribune, described the price stability of 
coal, the marvelous productivity of the coal-mining employees, the 
ability of the American mines to deliver their product in Europe at a 
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lower price than European coal, and estimated an increase in the de- 
mand for coal. 

Mr. Rogers points out that coal production and coal employment are 
down, and that coal has lost some of its big markets, but, he says, in 
spite of it all the power industry is still deriving 55 percent of its 
electrical energy from coal. 

Iam quoting himnow. Hesays— 

Here is a paradox within a paradox. Utilities use more coal even though im- 
proved coal-burning efficiency has reduced the amount of bituminous coal to 
produce 1 kilowatt-hour from 3 pounds to 0.9 of a pound. 

The steel mills, he states, need a ton of coal to make a ton of steel, 
~ there are great demands for coal from the aluminum and cement 
industry. 

Mr. Pines concludes with an interesting thought. He says: 

The bituminous coal industry has a welter of new markets just over the 
horizon. The industry embodies its greatest potential, in my opinion, because of 
its price stability, its failure to be prodded by inflationary forces. 

He adds: “If I ran a company that used energy, I would give that 
some thought.” 

Thank you. 

Senator Ranpotpu. Thank you very much, Mr. DeVine. 

Weare now going to hear from Mr. Gills. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES P. GILLS, BLUEFIELD, W. VA. 


Mr. Gills, would you give your name and the position you hold? 
Mr. Guus. I am James P. Gills, Bluefield, W. Va. I have been 
employed by the Appalachian Power Co. for the past 42 years. Up 


until last year I was division manager of this general division of the 
company. Since my retirement from operations, I have served as 
executive assistant to the general manager and vice president in 
Roanoke. 

I am presently also serving as president of the Bluefield Area De- 
velopment Corp. 

This statement was written rather hurriedly, so it does not neces- 
sarily represent the thinking of the officials of the power company, nor 
the directors of the development corporation, rather being more in 
the nature of personal ee: 

Before I get into my formal statement, I want to say to these gen- 
tlemen—and I would like to include the Southern Coal Producers in 
this group—that in my long experience here in the coalfields, I have 
never seen anything like the cooperative spirit that exists between these 
groups and the power company toward the advancement of this area. 
It is a pleasure and pride to me, and I have followed these gentlemen 
in their talks here, and they have been interesting and inspiring, and 
for my part, it is a great pleasure to be a part of a discussion group 
such as this. 

For a number of years I worked with the Bluefield Chamber of 
Commerce and other groups in attempting to bring new industries to 
our area. At times we have been successful. At times it has been a 
very disappointing undertaking. I do not see too much improvement 
in this situation, unless we can become more competitive with some of 
the surrounding States. We must be careful to see that we hold the 
line taxwise. 
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May I say, ad libbing, that usually when you get a prospect, a bi 
industry that is hunting a location, Thane -_ pro ably 25 or 50 pe 
groups such as ours trying to land that particular prospect. We 
work very closely with the railroad development people, and I hope 
we are helpful to them. I know they are helpful to us. 

Our company maintains a well-trained and aggressive development 
department. Its personnel is willing and anxious to assist any com- 
munity in our territory to obtain better employment and larger 
pours 

ay I digress long enough to say that maybe we don’t do all we 
should for ourselves. Possibly we expect too much of Santa Claus. 
1 have in my pocket right at this moment an inquiry from a rather 
substantial company that seeks a location in this general area. They 
do not now have a plant in this area, even though their product is 
sold very largely in this area. But there are no hopes in the world 
of landing such a prospect unless the local community is desirous 
enough to do something about it themselves, unless they are willing, 
perhaps, to secure the land and build a suitable building on a long- 
term lease, or something of that kind. We have a man who is coming 
up here to look over the territory before long—I am speaking of the 
president of the company—and he has already indicated in his letter 
that the competitive groups in other locations are willing to help 
themselves. 

Let’s ask ourselves, How anxious are we for industry? And if we 
are not anxious enough to do something about it ourselves I doubt if 
we deserve it. 

The Bluefield Area Development Corp. has grown out of necessity 
and the realization by our people that unemployment in southern West 
Virginia was becoming a worse problem day by day. About 514 years 
ago we negotiated a lease with a large eastern furniture manufacturer 
and provided it with a building near Bluefield. Our people were 
enthusiastic and supplied the necessary funds for construction of this 
plant. This meant an overall investment of approximately $710,000. 
This building contains 146,000 feet of floorspace. The tenant men- 
tioned above operated a short while and moved out and left the 
common creditors holding the bag. During the past year we had the 
representatives of 14 other large companies come to Bluefield and 
inspect this building. We are glad to say that we have now rented 
the building to the United Piece Dye Works. This company plans 
to be in operation as soon as it can secure and install its equipment. 
Good progress is being made to accomplish this. 

I am glad to state that the power company is presently using about 
4 to 5 million tons of West Virginia coal. And if our growth curve 
continues as presently projected we expect to use a great deal more. 

I believe that this contributes materially to the economy of this sec- 
tion, and provides substantial payroll at the coal mines, as well as 
being of assistance to the railroads. é 

Quite a large amount of this coal is being shipped to associated 
plants outside of the State. We all know that the coal industry is a 
primary factor in our economy of southern West Virginia. We in 
Appalachian know that our domestic electric business in this general 
area is not good; I mean our residential and rural business. We now 
have approximately 3,000 inactive domestic meters in the three coun- 
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ties, Mercer, McDowell, and Wyoming. This is approximately a 50- 
percent increase in idle meters compared with 1956. At that time our 
total number of idle meters was 1847. This figure includes meters 
which served occupants who were forced to leave the area to seek em- 
ployment as well as those who could not pay for the service. This 
condition has been growing substantially worse during the past 5 
ears. 

“ On March 5 I made a statement somewhat similar to this at a hear- 
ing in Beckley, and showed some pictures of a once prosperous town 
in this area which now has maybe a third to a half of its store fronts 
vacant. 

SELECTIVE REFORESTATION 


I assume that my testimony is primarily to point out a very un- 
fortunate and distressing economic condition in this area. However, 
I have had this matter very much on my mind for a long time, and 
have discussed it with numerous people in this general area. It is 
my opinion that as these mountains are being depleted of coal, serious 
and intelligent work should be undertaken to see that the mountains 
are reforested along selective lines. As an illustration, if I were a 
farmer, I wouldn’t grow beans if the market demand was for potatoes. 

In other words, I am of the opinion that we should attempt to grow 
the kind of timber for which there is a demand, and which we can 
grow and sell at a profit. We have before us a picture of depression 
which in part is depletion, and I believe we should give primary con- 
sideration to providing a renewable wealth such as reforestation. 

I also think we should realize that a large number of smal] indus- 
tries, created and developed by our local people, have come into being 
and are growing, and if possible the Government should encourage 


them by seeing that ne get a chance to bid on not only Government 
business, but our own business at home. 


What we need in this area is employment and not charity. 
Senator Ranpotew. Thank you very much, Mr. Gills. 
(The prepared statement of Mr. Gills follows:) 


Iam J. P. Gills of Bluefield, W. Va. I have been employed by the Appalachian 
Power Co. for over 42 years. I am presently serving as president of the Blue 
field Area Development Corp. However, anything I may say today does not 
necessarily represent the thinking of the officials of the power company nor 
of my associates in the development corporation. 

For a number of years I have worked with the Bluefield Chamber of Com- 
merce and other groups in attempting to bring new industries into our area. 
This has, for the most part, been a disappointing undertaking. I do not see 
very much improvement in this situation unless we can become more com- 
petitive with some of the surrounding States, and unless we can do a better 
job of holding the line tax-wise. 

Our company maintains a well-trained and aggressive development depart- 
ment. Its personnel is willing and anxious to assist any community in our 
territory to obtain greater employment and larger payrolls. 

The Bluefield Area Development Corp. was born out of necessity and the 
realization of our people that unemployment in southern West Virginia was 
becoming a worse problem day by day. About 51% years ago we negotiated a 
lease with a large eastern furniture manufacturer and provided it with a 
building near Bluefield. Our people were enthusiastic and supplied the neces- 
sary funds for this plant. The plant represents an investment of approxi- 
mately $710,000. It contains 146,000 square feet of floor space. The tenant 
mentioned above operated a short while and moved out. with the common 
creditors “holding the bag.” During the past year we had the representatives 
of 14 companies come to Bluefield to inspect this building. We are glad to say 
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that we have now rented to the United Piece Dye Works. This company plans 
to be in operation as soon as it can secure and install its equipment. Good 
progress is being made to accomplish this. 

I am glad to state that the power company is presently using between four 
and five million tons of West Virginia coal a year, which contributes a great 
deal to the economy of this area. Quite a large amount of this coal is being 
shipped to our plants outside the State. 

We all know that the coal industry is the primary factor in our economy 
in southern West Virginia. We in Appalachian know that our domestic electric 
business is not good. We now have approximately 3,000 inactive domestic 
meters in Mercer, McDowell, and Wyoming Counties. This is approximately 
a 50 percent increase in idle meters compared with 1956 when our total was 
1,847. This figure includes meters which served occupants who were forced to 
leave the area to seek employmeut as well as those who couid not pay for tbe 
service. This condition has grown substantially worse for the past 5 years. 

On March 5, I made a somewhat similar statement to this at a hearing in 
a and showed some pictures of a once prosperous town in the heart of the 
coalfields. 

I assume that my testimony in primarily to point out a very unfortunate and 
distressing economic condition in this area. However, I have had this matter 
very much on my mind for a long time and have discussed it with numerous 
people in this section. It is my opinion that as these mountains are being de- 
pleted of coal, serious work should be underway to see that the mountains are 
reforested along selected lines. As an illustration—if I were a farmer I would 
not want to grow beans if the market demand was for potatoes. In other words, 
I am of the opinion that we should attempt to grow the kind of timber for which 
there is a demand, and which we can grow and sell at a profit. We have before 
us a picture of depression which in part is depletion, and I believe we should 
give primary consideration to providing a renewable wealth, such as reforesta- 
tion. I also think we should realize that a large number of small industries, 
created and developed by our local people, have come into being, and, if possible, 
the Government should encourage them by seeing that they get a chance to bid 
on some of the Government orders. What our people are asking is not alms 
but employment. 


Senator Ranpoteu. We have listened to the excellent testimony of 
Mr. Widman, Mr. Fishwick, Mr. DeVine, and Mr. Gills, and I find 
in running through the statements, both formal and informal, one 
note that I think is very impressive. That is a note, of course, of 
realism, but it is a note of optimism as well. And I personally am 
very happy that all four of you gentlemen have said that in West 
Virginia we can and we must not only attract from the outside, but 
develop from within new and diversified industries to take up the 
slack of unemployment as it existed yesterday, exists more today, and 
possibly may exist to a greater extent tomorrow. Some of you were 
present, when I told of at least two of these plants that had located, 
one from the outside and one from within, where we had developed 
employment for our people. And so I am very glad that you have 
indicated, as you have—and you are in a position to know, because 
of the firms and the organizations with which you are associated— 
that there are very real responsibilities, and yet very fruitful op- 
portunities which exist for new industries in West Virginia. 


PRESENCE OF STATE SENATOR WILLIAM MITCHELL 


I wish to note at this time—he may slip out on me—the Honorable 
William Mitchell, State senator from this district, and we are very 
happy to have him present today. 

Thank you very much, Senator, for sitting in with us. We know 
of your long and distinguished service in the West Virginia Legis- 
lature, and I am very gratified that you have found it convenient and 
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also to have shared in our responsibility for it by being present at 
the hearing today. 

Now, I think that Mrs. Kee has a question, but first, do you want 
to talk back and forth a minute in panel discussion before we ask 
any questions? Is there some comment that any one of you would 
like to make on the testimony of the other ? 

No response. ) ; 
enator Ranpotpu. Mrs. Kee, I understand you have a question to 
ask of Mr. Widman ? 

Representative Kee. Yes; I want to have this information for 
the record. 

Mr. Widman, could you tell us where the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority buys its coal ? 

Mr. Wipman. Well, the Tennessee Valley Authority buys its coal 
mostly from Tennessee, Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana, and I believe 
some from West Virginia, but not too much. 

Senator Ranpotpx. That is correct. 

Representative Kre. What type of coal do they buy from West 
Virginia, and where do they buy it ? 

Mr. Wipman. Well, like most modern utility plants, they buy the 
lowest-quality coal. Because they can consume that low-quality coal, 
they do not buy the metallurgical coal. They may buy what is com- 
monly termed in our industry as the “rejects” from a metallurgical- 
coal-producing mine. 

In other words, they will buy the types of coal that the operator 
doesn’t find a market for in metallurgical mining. 

Representative Ker. But they do buy a very small percentage of it? 

Mr. Wipman. Very small. 


COAL BUYING POLICIES OF TVA 


Senator Ranpoten. Mr. Widman, I might supplement what Mrs. 
Kee has indicated and your reply has substantiated. During the 
consideration of legislation in the Senate Public Works Committee, 
of which I am a member, proposing amendments to the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act of 1938, I questioned in considerable detail the 
purchasing policies of the Tennessee Valley Authority in reference 
to coal. That is a matter of record, and since the subject has been 
mentioned here, I might find it desirable to place a part of that 
questioning and even a part of the answers in the record of this com- 
mittee. You are familiar with that Public Works Committee inquiry? 

Mr. Wimay. Ian, sir. 

The TVA has become the largest consumer of coal in the electric- 
utility industry. It was intended, as you know, to be a hydroelectric 
supplement in the areas in which it serves, as well as a flood-control 
project. It has now expanded to such degree that it has become— 
as I say, a very substantial buyer of coal. TVA now is making long- 
term contracts with substantial portions of our industry. But their 
method of depressing prices to the industry has been most dishearten- 
ing to all of us. You know and I know that the taxpayers have made 
possible this public power project. Rather than depress prices, I 
think that they—and I have told this to TVA’s executives at two 
meetings—they should be setting the pace. There are mines in Ten- 
nessee, like there are in West Virginia, which have been shipping their 
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coal to TVA at a price. The mayor of Welch said here this morning 
that public purchases under Walsh-Healey required that they pay the 
union scale. Again I must differ with the mayor—and I don’t want 
to discredit his statement in any way except to put it right. The 
Walsh-Healey Act provides that certain minimum w be required 
for products used in public business, and it is no different in TVA 
than in any other branch of the Government. But it is not the 
union scale. It was the union scale before the last order was issued, 
which was before the present increase. But it is more than $2 a 
day now under our union scale. So that puts the record straight on 
that particular point. 

Now, we feel that we have made some progress with TVA in chang- 
ing their habits with respect to beating down coal prices. And I 
don’t intend to go into all the ramifications here, because it would 
take more than this day to do it. But certainly we want to help— 
and I believe the Senate Committee on Unemployment problems can 
be quite helpful, because the large mines in Tennessee have been going 
out of business because they cannot meet the price schedules of iva 

Many, many of the mines are idle, they are ready to go back into 
production, should they be able to get a price that would help them 
meet their obligations and make a profit. After all, our whole business 
system is based on the profit motive, and that is the private enterprise 
system which we favor very much, because we believe it has been the 
soundest—it has proved to be sound. We don’t think there is anything 
better in the world. So naturally we are one of the primary advocates 
for the defense of it, and the promoting of its further achievements. 
We believe that this offers to the American people the finest standard 
of living of any form of Government that you could find anywhere in 
the world. 

So, knowing all of those things, we think that there is a little bit 
of a lack of consideration on the part of someone, but we have been 
unable to pin it down as to just who it is. We have received indications 
of encouragement from the head officers of TVA who, I think, are 
gentlemen of respect. Yet, it seems that somewhere down the line 
our industry continually complains to us when we ask them, “Why 
don’t you bid on TVA business?” They reply, “What is the use?” 

That is the story. That is why we say that probably an investiga- 
tion on the part of the Senate of this coal-buying policy may be very 
helpful to our whole economy as well as to our industry and the coal 
miners dependent upon that business. 

Representative Kerr. Thank you very much. 

Senator Ranpotex. Thank you, Mr. Widman. 

In the amendments to the original act, as you know, Mr. Widman, 
it was my privilege to join with Senator Talmadge of Georgia to 
contain the Tennessee Valley Authority service area, with some minor 
adjustments within the region in which it was created by the Congress 
originally, because certainly it was a yardstick and an important 
yardstick. But it must not become a walking stick to encroach into 
other areas of the country where we have the private investor utility 
like, very frankly, the Appalachian Power, which is modern with its 
stations and with its productivity. 

Mr. Grits. Senator, may I say, I don’t think. that yardstick ever 
had 36 inches in it. 
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Senator Ranpotpu. Well, I will have to respectfully disagree with 
you. I voted for the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Mr. Giuts. I know that, I am not getting into your past, but—— 

Senator Ranpoten. I think it was important legislation. And I 
remember that Senator Harry F. Byrd, of Virginia, voted for the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. So there were, of course, those persons, 
who, regardless of their political thinking believe that the Tennessee 
Valley Authority did have an important function as created by the 
Congress and by its specific intent. And I think that most of the 
power companies today have believed that the Tennessee Valley 
Authority has served a purpose, just as most power companies believe 
that rural] electrification in this country has also served a good 
purpose. 

Mr. Gus. I happened to attend a managerial meeting in Canton 
the week before last, and it was agreed there that two of our main 
problems today are the cost of money and taxes. The Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority has never had to worry too much about those two. 

Senator Ranpotpu. I am not going to belabor the point, but I do 
want the record to show that I believe that the Tennessee Valley 
Authority has generally been good for the country, that it was help- 
ful and necessary in the area in which it was established, and I cer- 
tainly, by my action in this Congress, have favored the intent of 
Congress to contain it within the area for which it was constructed. 
I think it is very important that this be done. Certainly I respect 
your statement and your views about the matter, Mr. Gills. 

Now, the representatives of the railroads in particular here today 
have indicated, not directly, but at least by inference, that there are 
some problems which seem to perhaps make it a little more difficult 
in West Virginia to secure these industries than elsewhere. Am I 
incorrect in my assumption, or do you believe that the situation in 
West Virginia is just as conducive to location and development of 
new industries as in other areas ? 

Would you comment, either or both of you? 

Mr. Fisuwick. Of course, every State is different; every location 
is different. For some types of industries Virginia, for instance, 
would be more attractive, and for other industries, West Virginia 
should be more attractive. I think it is true, as Judge Howard said, 
that for some types of industries, some areas of West Virginia would 
provide sufficient space. 


MORE EFFORT TOWARD INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT NEEDED 


But I agree wholeheartedly with what you said, Senator, that 
simply because you can’t bring in an industry employing 10,000 
people and requiring 5,000 acres of flat land doesn’t mean that you 
should throw up your hands and say you can’t industrialize the State. 
In the Norfolk & Western organization we feel very definitely that 
enough effort has not been made by all of us to industrialize West 
Virginia, and this includes us on the Norfolk & Western. We believe 
other groups haven’t done all that they can do, either. 

But we are now at the point where we realize that it is important 
not only for us but the entire economy of West Virginia to make a 
real effort to try to industrialize. 
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And that is, as I said, one of the things that we think will be best 
about our new merger with the Virginian. We believe it is going to 
give us more strength, and we can add to the strength of the other 
communities and businesses and the government of West Virginia to 
try to do something about industrial diversification and growth. 
And we are going to try to do it, because it is greatly to our interest 
as well as to the interest of West Virginia. 

We also think that—— 

Senator Ranpoupeu. Mr. Fishwick, may I interrupt at this point? 

I thought as you spoke about the Norfolk & Western, that some 
people are inclined naturally to believe that the railroad exists just 
here. What about the Eastern Panhandle of West Virginia; do 
you go into that area? 

Mr. Fisuwick. Well, we go into these counties all around here; 
we go out to Williamson, and we go up into the counties now served 
by the Virginian, and we will connect with the New York Central 
up at Deepwater near Charleston. And we cover a great deal of 
the State, not all of it, but we cover this great coal mining area. 

But to return to what I was saying, 30 years ago it used to be that 
if you located a plant in one area, the people had to live there, and 
the benefits of that kind of plant location didn’t extend very much 
beyond the single town. That was certainly true for a very small 
plant. But today when you locate a plant, it is just like throwing 
a rock into a quiet pond, the repercussions extend over a wide area. 

Consider the situation here in Welch. If we could never locate 
a single industry in Welch proper but could locate industries in this 
section, it would benefit the whole economy of Welch. People could 
live here and drive to work. The benefit of the prosperity generated 


by an industry spreads out over a distance, depending on the type 
of industry and how many ba 00 are employed. And we have on 


our railroad an objective of bringing our merchandising traffic up 
to the same level as our coal traffic, which we think will expand, too. 

Now, that is a big goal, but every time we make a stride toward 
it, when we bring merchandizing traffic here from out of State, we 
have to have more people running our trains and in maintenance. 
And we visualize our railroad as really a bright road to prosperity 
all along our line. 

If we can develop, for instance, the port of Norfolk, and double 
the tonnage we are putting through that port, which we are trying 
to do, it will spread back all the way into West Virginia, and we will 
have more prosperity here in this county as well as the other counties 
that we serve. 

That, I think, is the type of view that we should take of this in- 
dustrial development problem. We may not be able to do it in one 
particular location, but all along our line, as we generate traffic and 
bring industries in, it will benefit the people in West Virginia, includ- 
ng this county. 

enator Ranvoten. Mr. Fishwick, recently a Kaiser Aluminum 
official told me that the housing facilities which had been built at 
Ravenswood were only about half in use; that some of their people 
would rather drive an hour and a half to work and an hour and a half 
back from work. Hence these apartments, as attractive as they are, 
remain only about 50 percent occupied. That bears out your point 
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that people do contribute to the economy, maybe 50 or 60 or 70 miles 
“> from the actual plant where they are employed. 

r. Fisowick. That is right. We have a great many instances of 
— driving 50 to 60 miles to work all over our line, and I am sure 
at this end, too. 

Senator Ranpoten. Mr. DeVine, do you have any comment further 
than your testimony ? 

Mr. DeVinz. I would like to correct it, Senator, if I gave from my 
statement any impression that we were not trying to do what we could 
for the State of West Virginia. 

But even more importantly, there is no reason that we know—there 
is no reason why any industry, heavy or light, should not locate here. 
There is no restriction. 

West Virginia has other natural resource advantages besides coal. 
It brought about a great industrial development of the Kanawha 
River Valley, and that development, having brought most of the in- 
dustry in there, is still continuing to the benefit of West Virginia along 
the Ohio River, through the Ohio River Valley. But those industries 
come in, and some of them come in very large, but they come in with- 
out any feeling of restriction one way or the other. When I stressed 
the word “small industry,” I am talking about areas such as this, be- 
cause obviously you don’t have level land enough to put anything 
large here. 

enator Ranpoteu. Do you think, Mr. DeVine, that there will be 
satellite industries, we will say, not just adjacent to the big producing 
plants, but in the areas back in the hills from the valleys? 

Do you think that is possible? 

Mr. DeVine. Let me give you ‘an example. In Illinois we attempted 
to locate, several years ago, an aluminum plant, and the location of 
the aluminum plant depended on the power rate; it always does be- 
cause that is their biggest factor of cost. The power companies have 
banded together to give this aluminum plant a rate that was low 
enough to bring it in there, but at a rate considerably lower than 
their general industrial rates. And in talking about it I asked them 
why they would make that lower rate, and they said that the utility 
would derive all of its profit, and it would be a very large one, from 
the satellites that come around a $20 or $30 or $40 million investment 
in the original plant. 

So when you can get large plants like there are in the Kanawha 
River Valley or the Ohio Valley, there are satellites that come in 
right behind them. Unfortunately, for this particular area you don’t 
have the land for that sort of thing. 

Senator RanpoteH. But we do 7 not only the possibility, but 
I think the responsibility, of securing the small units of industry, 
particularly for a county like McDowell. 

Mr. DeVine. That is correct. 

Senator Ranpotpw. Yes. It has been done, and it can be done 
increasingly. 

I want to call attention, Mr. Widman, to your point No. 2 on 
residual oil, and simply say for the record that the West Virginia 
congressional delegation was very vigorous in advocating that the 
Federal Government place the import of residual oil at what we hope 
ae a minimum, we hope it will go lower, but at least it will es- 
tablis 
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Mr. WipMan. We are aware and appreciative of that, Senator. 

Senator Ranpotru. But I want to say that the representations were 
made without any partisanship whatsoever. The West Virginia dele- 
gation, including Representative Moore, called on all members of the 
cabinet who were directly associated with the problem, and we carried 
our plea to the White House in a conference with the President of the 
United States. 

I think, too, that this dumping of natural gas is a very important 
point, and I am in agreement with your statement on it. 

I am, of course, cognizant of your point No. 5, because Senator 
Byrd and I joined in introducing legislation in connection with the 
matter which you have mentioned, that is, the age of workers. 

You have discussed the coal research program, and we know of the 
support of Congress for that legislation. 

Then, too, your public works program has been noted, and cer- 
tainly there is a real reason to believe that you are on sound ground 
in advocating such an effort. 

I think your government purchasing program proposal is important, 
and I know the committee is already studying that problem. 

You mentioned also the Tennessee Valley Authority coal-purchas- 
ing policies, and that, of course, has been developed by Mrs. Kee. 

Is there any thought that you have, Mr. Merrick? 

Mr. Merrick (committee counsel). There is one question I wanted 
to raise, and Mr. Widman is probably as familiar as any of the other 
witnesses with it. 

In that connection this comment might perhaps be appropriate. 
Senator Randolph, during this past session of Congress, along with 
others, introduced a mnaliaiens to provide for a joint committee of 
the House and Senate to study fuel and energy resources. That reso- 
lution, I think, was reported by the appropriate Senate committee, 
and is now pretty nearly ready for action. Are you familiar with 
that measure, and do you feel it would be helpful ? 

Mr. Wipman. I am familiar with the fact that a companion 
measure got bottled up in the Rules Committee in the House. That 
is the last I have heard of it, and, of course, it won’t move now until 
at least the next session. But we will be back in there through the 
National Coal Policy Conference to request action because we believe 
that it is fundamental, basic in the whole energy picture of our natural 
resources. And we are very sincere in that. oo know why we 
have been unable to get that over in some quarters of Congress. But 
I do believe that if we finally get this thing in its proper perspective 
and compare it, as we believe we can, with the needs of our Nation 
for the future, we will find that coal stands a much better chance to 
Sapa and make greater strides than is even now contemplated 

or it. 

Senator Ranpotpu. Mr. Widman, I am sure that the Senate—I can- 
not speak for the House—will have this legislation before it early in 
the od session of the 86th Congress. 

A study committee that can make recommendations as to a national 
fuels policy, including energy reserves, is long overdue, and as you 
have said, we certainly must make every vigorous effort. 

Mr. Wipmany. I think in the House, as a part of my suggestion, 
we need a few more Mrs. Kee’s in it. 
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MR. ELMER W. COOKE, PRESIDENT WEST VIRGINIA BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Senator Ranpotpn. Is Mr. Elmer W. Cooke present ? 

(Mr. Cooke arose.) 

Senator Ranpotru. I want to note your aa 5H here today. Elmer 
is the president of the First National Bank of Northfork, W. Va., but 
more important, he has recently been elected as president of the West 
Virginia Bankers Association. 

Mr. Cooke, we are very glad to have you here today, and we hope 
you will remain with us as long as possible. We know that you have 
worked with certain groups in collecting statistics which will be made 
a part of the record. 

Mr. Cooxe. Thank you very much. 

Senator Ranpotpu. Thank you, Mr. Cooke, for joining us here 
today. 

ie cosineutatios Kerr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to commend all 
four of these gentlemen—Mr. Widman, Mr. Fishwick, Mr. De Vine, 
and Mr. Gills—for their very fine statements. I think they have 
brought out many points of interest that should certainly be helpful 
to us when Congress convenes in January. 

And I would personally like to have a copy of each of your state- 
ments, if you have copies available, or if you could mail them. Other- 
wise, of course, I will await the opportunity to read them in the record 
of this hearing. 

Senator Ranpotpu. We will ask the committee to handle that prob- 
lem. Our committee staff will get to you. All of this will be printed. 

Now I don’t want to cut any of you off. Mr. Gills, do you have 
further comment? I am appreciative of the fact that you all have 
come here, and that some of you have traveled from a distance. I 
am sure you have come because of intense interest, and we appreciate 
it. So we want you to say anything that may have occurred to you 
other than what isin your presentations. 

Mr. Grits. I would like to add to the remarks I made about utiliz- 
ing and helping present industries to expand. The mechanization of 
the coal fields increases a great deal the needs for certain types of 
service companies or maintenance companies. And such companies as 
the National Electric Coil Co., the West Virginia Armature Co., the 
Carpenter Machinery Co., and the Querze Co. that makes locomotives 
for the mines, and so forth, are already here. They are not something 
we have to go after. Those are just a few that occur to me that have 
been more or less born out of the demand for these services due to 
mechanization, and so forth. And anything we can do in this com- 
munity, anything Congress can do, or Washington otherwise can do, 
should be done to help them grow. 

Senator Ranpotex. Thank you again, Mr. Gills. Mr. Fishwick, is 
there any comment on the international situation that you might want 
to bring in? 

Mr. Fisuwick. No. 

Senator Ranpoteu. Mr. Widman. 

Mr. Wipman. May I ask this of the committee? What are the 
— that two representatives of the coal industry could not get 

ere 


Senator Ranpotpu. We had a telegram earlier today from Mr. G. 
Don Sullivan of the National Coal Association advising that a late 
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development prevents his being here. He advised that he would for- 
ward his statement. We have had no direct word from Mr. Laurence 
Tierney, president of the West Virginia Coal Association. We ma 
find Mr. Tierney appearing here this afternoon, or sending some word. 
But he had assured the committee he would be present. 

Representative Krr. I think he will be here this afternoon. 

Mr. Wioman. I simply desire the record to show that I don’t want 
the committee to construe that I am speaking for the coal industry as 
such. I am only privileged to speak for the labor side of it. We 
would like to have seen producer representatives here, but inasmuch 
as Mr. Sullivan is going to provide a statement, I think that would 
be adequate representation for the coal industry. 

Senator Ranpotpu. He said he would file a statement, and we will 
enter all of that statement in the record of the Beckley hearing to- 
morrow morning. 

Mr. Wipman. I have here a clipping which is very apropos in this 
particular situation. I would call it to your attention. It appeared 
i a Florida newspaper on Sunday, November 8, and the heading is 
“Little Town Can Woo Industry.” It is a very enlightening article 
on the subject being discussed here. It says, for instance—and I will 
just go over it briefly : 

Some industries won’t even consider a town with a population of less than 
2,500 for many good reasons. But there are other industries which are on the 
constant lookout for the little town as a possible site for a plant. 

For a long time the little town had to operate on a hit-and-miss theory in 
going after industry in competition with the metropolitan centers and their 
high-powered promotion for new plants. 

Now the Office of Area Development of the Commerce Department has come 


up with a detailed list of 446 types of industries, showing just which ones like 
the metropolitan centers and which would rather settle in a smaller place— 


communities such as we have here in West Virginia. 


If you would like to make this clipping a part of the record, you 
may have it. 


Senator Ranpoteu. We will include it, and we thank you for this 
appropriate and thoughtful contribution : 
(The clipping referred to is as follows :) 


[From St. Petersburg Times, Nov. 8, 1959] 
LitttE Town Can Woo INDUSTRY 


WASHINGTON (UPI).—The small community in the hinterlands, far removed 
from the big city which lures away its young people with promises of good jobs, 
can attract its share of industry—but it has to know what to go after. 

Some industries won’t even consider a town with a population of less than 
2,500 for many good reasons. But there are other industries which are on the 
constant lookout for the little town as a possible site for a plant. 

For a long time the little town had to operate on a hit-and-miss theory in 
going after industry in competition with the metropolitan centers and their 
high-powered promotions for new plants. 

Now the Office of Area Development in the Commerce Department has come 
up with a detailed list of 446 types of industries, showing just which ones like 
the metropolitan centers and which would rather settle in a smaller place. 

“There’s no sense for a small town to look for an instrument-making plant, 
for instance,” Dr. Roger Pryor, Chief of the Resources Analysis Division, said. 
“They should look for industries closely related to the supply in the area. Why 
spin your wheels looking for something if you don’t have a chance of getting it?” 

The list provides a guide for any city, including 1,800 communities which 


actively sponsor industrial development. And, generally speaking, the prospects 
are good. 
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Senator Ranpotrn. I think it is appropriate to say that new indus- 
tries are coming into West Virginia at the present time, contracts for 
construction are being let-—Representative Hechler has found it nec- 
essary to leave, but over in his district near Huntington, in Wayne 
County, we have the Montecatini Corp., and when in operation it will 
employ 300 or 400 workers. We have, some 5 miles south of Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., a new plant, the contract for construction of which has 
recently been let. This plant is another of the Corning Glass Works. 
Kitchen utensils will be made there, with Fiberglas as the base. And 
they anticipate an employment of some 400 workers. 

I have mentioned the two instances just in one county. I have 
just come the last few days from Nicholas County, and there, of 
course, we were thinking in terms of the early construction of the 
Summerville Dam and Reservoir. It will back up the waters to pre- 
vent overflow and flooding of vast areas. With this type of develop- 
ment, industry increasingly takes an interest in coming into a section 
of that kind, and others protected by such projects. 

We have just completed the dam at Sutton, and it is believed that 
in Braxton and adjoining counties, industry will have a better oppor- 
tunity. And, of course, on the west fork, another of these projects 
is beginning to take shape. We know of the project down in the area 
near southern West Virginia in reference to the huge reservoir at 
Bluestone, and at other points. 

These are all, I think, the efforts in which the Federal Government 
properly can aid the local political subdivisions, industry, and people 
generally in creating the physical climate which is necessary. 

Now the climate as relates to the interest of the people, of course, is 
a very real consideration. I remember Mr. Kaiser—the elder Mr. 
Kaiser—saying to me that Kaiser Aluminum found just as good a 
water supply and just as wide a valley in places other than in the 
Ohio River section, but they came there because they felt the people 
wanted them to come. That was the deciding factor. There was as 
much water at another point. There was as much good acreage at an- 
other point, but Kaiser came there near Ravenswood because company 
executives felt that the citizens of that section wanted the company to 
locate, and would be cooperative after the plant was established. 

So I do think that we have to put our house in order, as it were. 
The housewife who has guests coming places her house in order. 
She cleans it up, she makes these people welcome. She makes the 
house attractive for their stay, both physically attractive and a good 
environment from the mental approach aspect. 

I thank you, and the committee, of course, thanks you for your 
excellent contribution to the hearing today. 

As I understand it, there is no one here from the railroad brother- 
hoods; is that correct ? 

Have we had any word from Mr. John Houchins, who was sched- 
uled to testify along with Mr. C. A. Miller? [No response. ] 

_ They may come later in the day due to existing inclement condi- 
tions. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we thank you for your attention and for 
your presence here today. 

We will reconvene at 1:30 p.m. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m., the hearing was recessed to reconvene 
at 1:30 p.m., the same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Ranpoteu. We will resume our hearing. 


TELEGRAM OF LAWRENCE E. TIERNEY, JR., PRESIDENT OF 
WEST VIRGINIA COAL ASSOCIATION 


I have received a telegram from Lawrence E. Tierney, Jr., presi- 
dent of the West Virginia Coal Association. I will not read the mes- 
sage in its entirety. He speaks of the situation which causes him to be 
unable to be present here today. 

He says: 


I am delighted you are having these hearings in the coal fields where jobless- 
ness is becoming a very real problem. I just noted that this area shows a 10- 
percent decrease in bank clearings over October a year ago. This was the only 
area in West Virginia to show such a decline. This obviously reflects economic 
conditions prevalent in the coal fields of West Virginia. 

The entire telegram will be placed into the record. 

(The telegram referred to is as follows :) 
BLUEFIELD, W. VA., November 16, 1959. 
Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Welch, W. Va. 


As I informed your office some days ago it will not be possible for me to ap- 
pear personally because of an engagement made many weeks ago. I am de- 
lighted that you are having these hearings in the coal fields where joblessness 
has become a very real problem. I just noted several days ago that this area 
shows a 10-percent decrease in bank clearings over October a year ago. This 
was the only area in West Virginia to show such a decline. This obviously 
reflects economic conditions prevalent in the coal fields of West Virginia. 


LAWRENCE BE. TIERNEY, Jr., 
President, West Virginia Coal Association. 


TELEGRAM FROM MAYOR E. W. ANDERSON, PRINCETON, W. VA. 


Senator RAanpotren. We were to have had testimony today from 
EK. W. Anderson, mayor of Princeton, who is also the president of the 
Industrial Development Corp. in that community. He sent a tele- 
gram that he regrets “inability to be present today. Princeton in 
same position as other southern West Virginia towns regarding un- 
employment.” 

That will be placed in the record. 

(The telegram referred to is as follows :) 


PRINCETON, W. VA., November 16, 1959. 
Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 


Committee on Unemployment, Courthouse, Welch, W. Va. 


Regret inability to get to hearing today. Princeton in same position as other 
southern West Virginia towns regarding unemployment. 


E. W. ANDERSON, 
Mayor of Princeton. 


STATEMENT OF KIRK E. MILLER OF SOPHIA 


Senator RanpoteH. A young man came to me just at the close of 
the morning session and said he found it necessary to leave. He left 
this message: “My name is Kirk E. Miller’—he gives his address— 
he says, “I hitchhiked from Sophia”—that is outside of Beckley— 
“for this hearing, I will have bees unemployed 3 years in March 
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1960. I am a high-school graduate and attended National Business 
College, Roanoke, Va. My mother, 72 years past, receives $78 per 
month social security,” and that is what they are subsisting on. 

“I am a cost and inventory clerk by pent oe goes on to 
speak of his personal acquaintance with Senator Robert C. Byrd, 
as well as former Senator Chapman Revercomb, and he ends, “Thank 
you. Postscript, I am willing, able and intelligent enough.” He 
wants a job now, and he underscores the “now.” 

We will make this a part of the record. 

(The communication referred to is as follows :) 

Senator RanpotpH: My name is Kirk E. Miller, Box 157, Sophia, W. Va, 
(Raleigh County). I hitchhiked from Sophia this morning for this hearing. 
I have been unemployed 3 years in March 1960. I am a high-school graduate; 
attended National Business College, Roanoke, Va. 

My mother, 72 years past, receives $78 per month social security. That is 
what we exist on. 

I am a cost and inventory clerk by experience. I am personally acquainted 
with Robert C. Byrd. Also acquainted with Chapman Revercomb. 

Thank you. 

KirKk E. MILter. 


P.S.—I am willing, able, and intelligent enough to want a job and work NOW. 


Senator Ranpotpu. The Honorable Howard Chambers is present 
this afternoon. He is the sheriff and the treasurer of Mingo County. 

Sheriff Chambers, we are very glad that you have given of your time 
to testify this afternoon. 

I remember that you testified during our hearings on area-redevelop- 
ment legislation. You presented a rather dark picture, I remember, 
in those hearings, and that was just 9 months ago. What you will 
say today I know will be factual and helpful to the committee. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HOWARD CHAMBERS, SHERIFF AND 
TREASURER, MINGO COUNTY 


Mr. Cuampers. Senator Randolph and Mrs. Kee and members of the 
Committee on Unemployment, it is a pleasure to be here with you 
today. 

I ou here to represent the people of Mingo County. We have a 
population between 47,000 and 48,000 people, but around in our area 
there are 65,000 to 70,000 people affected. 

We border Kentucky, the Pike County section, and they are right in 
close with my county. 

We have today over 6,000 people out of work. We had on the DPA 
roll as of yesterday 1,972 clients in Mingo County; but 50 percent of 
the people are eligible—almost 50 percent of the population are eligi- 
ble—for DPA surplus commodities in my county. 

They have pending on the Mingo County DPA roles 1,959 persons. 
They have applied, ft they have yet to be processed. And through 
the processing procedure it takes weeks and months before they can 
even get in. Their applications have to go through the processing 
procedure—through Charleston, back into Welch, and back into Wil- 
liamson. So it takes quite a long time for those people to get any- 
thing to live on. 

As we well know, Mingo County is dependent on coal. Mechaniza- 
tion has thrown some people out of work whose forefathers before 
them were coalminers, and they don’t know any other type of work. 
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The question is what to do. We have made overtures through the 
chamber of commerce and the business people in Williamson to get 
something done for Mingo County and the southern end of this State. 

As you said before, Senator Randolph, I met with you and Senator 
Byrd 9 months ago in Beckley on economic conditions in Mingo 
County and the southern end of this State. , 

Senator RanvotrH. May I interrupt at this point? 

Mr. Cuampers. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ranpotex. I would not ordinarily interrupt a witness, but 
the testimony, Sheriff Chambers, which you gave last March in Beck- 
ley was testimony which was used in the Senate debate on the con- 
sideration and passage in the Senate of the area-redevelopment legis- 
lation. 

So I want you to know that it was helpful, and it was impressive 
to other Senators. 

Mr. Cuampers. Thank you, Senator. 


INCREASE IN CRIME 


Right at the present time in my county—I made this statement 
before in Beckley, too—crime is on the increase. People have nothing 
to goon. I have had so many men, honest men I have known all my 
life, come in to me in my office and make the statement that they 
wouldn’t let their children starve if they had to steal. Some actually 
are stealing food; some are making moonshine. And some men are 
even going into the mines and cutting wire down, hot wire with juice 


on it, and stealing copper and going out and selling it to provide for 
their families. 

There are people in Mingo County whom I have passed along the 
garbage dumps where stores throw their garbage out and I have seen 
little kids eating discarded apples and stuff from the garbage dumps. 
And it is heartbreaking to see these things. 

Now, with all due respect to His Honor, Mayor Howard, concerning 
the union keeping industry out of our field, his remarks on the union I 
disagree with, because I lived back in the time when we didn’t have a 
union in our field, and the people were in pretty critical condition. 

I disagree with the present administration today. I know this is 
not political, but my people feel strongly in Mingo—and I am sure 
that they feel the same in other parts of this State—that something is 
wrong when we have people starving. We are a proud people in 
Mingo County. We are mountaineers, and we are honest people, 
and during the time of war we are called on to fight and protect our 
country. But now, when we sit right in our own county and see our 
own people starving to death and millions of dollars going overseas, 
it is just not right. 

WHAT IS NEEDED 


As far as the union is concerned, I think we should have unions 
with bargaining powers, because the mines are mechanized so much 
today in these fields that the miners are thrown out, and just in a few 
years we are going to see where the mines are run by nothing but but- 
tons. And the only hope I can see in Mingo County is channelization 
of that Tug River. Just 50 miles below us in Warne County they 
are putting up plants. They are buying sites. We have no water- 
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way, but we have the water if it would be channelized. And I feel 
sure that if something were done on channelization in the Tug Valley 
area there would be ee going up all around us. 

And oo friend, Mr. Tsutras, secretary of the chamber of com- 
merce in Williamson, has devoted a lot of time on this study. We are 
trying to get an airport down there now, we have to come up with a 
bond. As I sit in my office and collect taxes, I find that there are 
many poor people who can’t even pay taxes for their own homes, let 
alone go on a bond for something else. And the only hope that I can 
see is better roads, airports, and channelization of the river. They 
have dams and lakes over in Kentucky right across the line from us. 
We have creeks and hollows in Mingo that could be dammed up and 
lakes made. That might help some, too. 

We need a trade school in en to train these men on different types 
of work, such as welding, and so forth. The older men especially 
need training for nonmining jobs. 

We need a conservation corps in Mingo County where we can make 
parks and get the young men off the street, and put some of these older 
men to work. 

Senator, I don’t know about these committees, I can point out these 
things, and when you go up and get a veto on the bill it is heartbreak- 
ing to come before you again, like I did in Beckley. I know you and 
Senator Byrd and Mrs. Kee and Ken Hechler all have done a wonder- 
ful job in Washington, and we appreciate it. But it is pretty heart- 
breaking when you go up there and fight all the way, only to havea 
bill vetoed that would have done something for the people in my 
county. 


We have got so much crime going on in Mingo County it is pitiful. 
And it is caused by people being out of work. I have people coming 


into my office ~" after day with small children. They can’t send 
them to school. They have nothing to go on. They don’t have any 
clothes or shoes to wear. They don’t have any food in the house. 
Some of them get some commodities, but the commodities we are 
getting in my county wouldn’t keep a pig alive—just a little bit of 
rice, a little bit of flour, and so forth, that can’t keep a person going. 

And just as I said before, the people in my county are proud, They 
are honest ple and good people, and they don’t want a handout 
from the Government. They don’t want a handout from anyone. 
They want an honest living; they want something to do to work and 
make an honest living. 

And how we can do that, God only knows. It is up to the people in 
the Government to try to help us do something in my county. 

There is not much more that I can add to that, Senator. It has 
been a privilege appearing here today before this committee. Mr. 
Tsutras has it written down in a statement and he can carry on 
where I leave off. 

Senator Ranpotrnu. Sheriff, this is a picture which is discouraging. 

Mr. Cuampers. Very discouraging, sir. 

Senator Ranvoten. And it is our hope, of course, as we approach 
these problems, that the solutions will be found on a factual basis, 
but there is nothing wrong with the emotion. Perhaps we need 
more examination in the conduct of Government as well as so-called 


balanced budgets. 
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BALANCED BUDGET—-UNBALANCED ECONOMY 


What I now say is not political, and it is my oe opinion. I 
think that sometimes we can have a balanced budget, but we can 
have an unbalanced economy from the standpoint of supplying reme- 
dies where the people of the United States need help. And so there 
have to be human values attached to these matters. We have press- 
ing needs for education, roads, and employment. With the proper 
assistance of Government, working with the local political subdi- 
visions and organizations and citizens individually, we do need some 
answers and, frankly, it would seem that the balanced budget is really 
an unbalanced budget, because it hasn’t met the need in Mingo Covn- 
ty, and others in similar condition. 

What you have said about desiring the people to help themselves 
is commendable. And I think that by and large the Government’s 
function is to help people help themselves in a situation of this 
kind. 

You have mentioned the Civilian Conservation Corps idea. You 
are well aware that we have pending in the Congress a so-called 
Youth Conservation Act. It has passed the Senate and is pending in 
the House. I hope that your testimony given here today in regard 
to the value of that type of program, not only in the conservation 
of natural resources, but also the equally important conservation of 
human resources in our youth, will be taken into account by those 
who read what you have said when these hearings are published. 

We are grateful for your presence and testimony, Sheriff Chambers. 

Mrs. Kee, did you have any question or comment ? 

Representative Ker. I would just like to say, Sheriff Chambers, 
that I think you have made a most effective presentation, though it 
concerns a very tragic situation. And we expect to give it as wide 
publicity in Washington as we can, to every possible agency of Gov- 
ernment and Congress, letting them know your people’s pli ht, and 
making an appeal for help, and doing whatever we can to relieve the 
situations that you describe. It makes us all very sad. 

Senator Ranpotew. Mr. Merrick ? 

Mr. Merrick. There are a couple of items that I wanted to 
— out; you gave the figures of 1,900-plus persons on DPA 
rolls. 

Mr. Cuampers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Merrick. DPA meaning—— 

Mr. Cuampers. Department of Public Assistance. 

Mr, Merrick. I see. And others who might be but were not 
processed. I wonder whether you could tell me what the distinc- 
tion is between the two? 


REQUIREMENTS FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Cuampers. These 1,972 are poiting public assistance, but there 


are 1,959 others to process now. They have gone ahead and signed 
up. They have their names listed. Then they process them. en 
you go to the Department of Public Assistance, you go in, and they 
send you to a doctor. That is one of the first things—they will take 
your application and then they will send you to a doctor. Many times 
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pee come to see me and want me to call this, that and the other 
ut they have their rules and regulations in DPA and one is that if 
you are able-bodied—an able-bodied man—you can work, whether 
there is employment available or not, and neither you nor your family 
is eligible for relief. 

But there is no work to be had in Mingo County. People operating 
stores in my county are dependent—I have talked with merchants, 
and they tell me they are absolutely staying in business only because 
they are getting DPA checks that the people cash at their stores, 
social security, and unemployment insurance. That is the only thing 
that is keeping the merchants in business in Mingo County today. 
= it hadn’t been for that, Lord knows what would have hap- 

ned. 

a ake. Merrick. I take it that the doctors have to find out if your 
se 3g defect is of such nature that you would not be qualified for 
work. 

Mr. Cuampers. That is correct, sir. They give them a physical 
examination. 

Mr. Merricx. And if you find yourself in the fortunate condition 
of having such a defect, then you get some relief, is that it? 

Mr. Cuampers. Yes, sir. Some of them get about $21, I think, a 
month. And that is what they live on. In other instances, I have 
people come in to get nonsupport warrants, even their husbands will 
show up and bring their wives to get nonsupport warrants and put 
them in jail so their wives and children can get on DPA. I have had 
a lot of cases like that. There is no other way for some families to 
turn. 

Mr. Merrick. You talk about 1,900-plus cases—I suppose this 
means heads or at least principal breadwinners of families? 

Mr. Cuameers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Merrics. So actually the numbers of people involved are far 
more numerous than that ? 

Mr. Cuampers. Oh, yes. As I stated before, there are over 5,000 
people—there are around 6,000 people out of work in that county. 

Senator Ranpotru. Out of a total labor force of what, would you 


say ¢ 

ae. Cuampers. I would say out of a total labor force of around 
20,000. 

Senator RanpoteH. Would you say about 25 percent, then, of the 
labor force unemployed, is that correct ? 

Mr. Cuamepers. Yes. And some of those that are drawing unem- 
ployment: have run out, and many are running out of eligibility every 

ay. I called Mr. Evans over in the unemployment office, and he re- 
ports that only a few men in Mingo County are still eligible to receive 
and are receiving unemployment compensation. 

Senator Ranpoteu. Thank you, Sheriff Chambers, for coming here 
and providing the committee with this information from Mingo 
County and the surrounding area with which you are familiar. 

Mr. Cuampers. I want to thank you again, Senator Randolph, for 
inviting me. 
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STATEMENT OF FRANK TSUTRAS, MANAGING DIRECTOR, TUG 
VALLEY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, WILLIAMSON, W. VA. 


Senator Ranpoteu. Mr. Tsutras, will you give your name and 
position and organization, and any pertinent facts as you begin your 
testimony. 

Mr. Tsurras. My name is Frank Gus Tsutras. I am managing 
director of the Tug Valley Chamber of Commerce, and Tug Valley 
Industrial Corp., Williamson, Mingo County, W. Va. 

Prior to presenting my oral statement I would like to take this 
opportunity to personally thank you, Senator Randolph—and Mrs. 
Kee, with whom I have corresponded for 15 months. This is the 
first time I have had the opportunity to meet her personally. And I 
think our West Virginia delegation, should be commended for the 
interest they have shown in Mingo County generally. 

I have prepared a detailed statement for the record of the unem- 
ployment committee. I will not read that at this time, because it is 
very lengthy. The statement which I am submitting is what I call a 
grassroots statement from an average individual. This morning I 
heard testimony from gentlemen who are well versed on the National 
and the State scenes, and who probably have a very good approach 
ona general basis. 

My statement is directed to the grassroots level. 

Our major problems in the Tug Valley area, which consists of all 
of Mingo County, W. Va., and the Tug River watershed of Pike 
County, Ky., are as follows: Technological and chronic unemploy- 
ment; a lack of diversified industry; a lack of adequate flood pro- 
tection and water resources. 

With respect to technological and chronic unemployment each of 
us realized the immediate effects of automation. Of course, we have 
increased productivity, and we also have a decrease in employment 
opportunities on an immediate basis. 

In the Tug Valley area I feel that we have an excellent labor force, 
men who have devoted a lifetime to coal mining and railroad employ- 
ment, machinists, and various other fields which are too numerous to 
mention. 

In the Tug Valley Chamber of Commerce we have tried and have 
followed the recommendations of our congressional representatives in 
reference to encouraging local business firms to pursue possible Gov- 
ernment contracting and subcontracting awards. I am happy to say 
at this point that we have one firm which is actively engaged in such 
a project, and should they receive any one of the several bids they 
have submitted, it will mean employment for approximately 12 to 14 
months of 15 or more people. And, of course, that would be the 
beginning of a chain of other awards, we would hope. 

Our local economy has been strengthened somewhat because we 
have secured the services of a county agricultural agent. This was 
for the purpose of assisting the people who live in the rural sections 
of Mingo County to go into other worthwhile projects which are a 
part of the 4-H program. 

_ Senator Ranpotru. Just at that point—and I would not customar- 
ily stop you—over in Raleigh County there was an unemployed coal 
miner who, faced with the need for employment, started into the rais- 
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ing of turkeys, and in the Register and Post-Herald of Sunday there 

was an article about this man’s initiative and industry in this.effort. 

And I will ask that it be placed in the record at this point, Mr. Tsutras, 

because you are discussing the employment and the possible benefit 

from the ee am of the county farm agent with your people. 
(The article referred to is as follows :) 


Ex-Coat Miner, Famiry Grow 5,000 TurKEys YEARLY HERE 


One local coal miner with a big family did not sit back and let things go 
when he was disabled in the mines. 

This is the case of Edward M. Suddreth of Crab Orchard, who was disabled 
in an area coal mine approximately 8 years ago. 

He was taken to the hospital with a serious back injury and it looked like 
he would never be able to walk again. However, he was not the kind of man 
to give up. He got back on his feet. 

With the help of the Farmers Home Administration, Suddreth is now operat- 
ing a turkey farm on the Old Eccles Road. He is apparently very successful. 

Suddreth now sells about 4,000 to 5,000 turkeys per year. It was not always 
this good. For the first 4 years he raised and sold only a few turkeys. After 
that he decided to expand his business so he received an operating loan and a 
farm housing loan from the FHA. He purchased more turkeys, food for them, 
and constructed a poultry building. 

The larger turkeys are sold to local hospitals and restaurants, and the smaller 
ones are sold to business firms and individuals throughout the Beckley area. 
His farm is believed to be the only commercial turkey farm in this area. 

Suddreth also sells turkeys from the farm. His family helps clean, wrap, and 
store the turkeys. They are stored in a walk-in cooler, and two freezers. 

His business is operated year-round, on both a wholesale and retail basis. 

He does not keep a large supply of dressed turkeys on hand but only enough 
to supply people who want immediate service. 

As orders are received he and his family kill, dress, and store the turkeys 
until they are delivered. 

To make the job of cleaning the turkeys easier, Suddreth has an automatic 
picker, which has rubber fingers. 

In addition to operating the turkey farm, Suddreth also does a limited amount 
of other farming, raises a few head of cattle, and harvests a small amount 
of hay. 

Mr. and Mrs. Suddreth have five children: Eddie, 15, a junior at Woodrow 
Wilson High School; Connie Sue, 17, a senior at Woodrow Wilson High School; 
Jerry Keith, 8, who attends Crab Orchard Elementary School; Donald, 2; and 
Jewel Anz, 2 months. 

Mrs. Suddreth said the farm is a family project and all the family takes an 
interest in it. She added that in addition to helping on the farm, she enjoys 
cooking. 

Suddreth and his family are very active in the Church of the Brethren at 
Crab Orchard. 

Mrs. Suddreth said the men of the family enjoy fishing and hunting. 

William F. Patton, supervisor of the FHA, makes regular visits to the 
Suddreth farm where he assists in making the farm a better one. 

The farm housing loans, one of which Suddreth utilized to construct his 
poultry house, are used to construct, improve, alter, replace, or repair farm 
homes and farm services buildings, or to provide water for farmstead and house- 
hold use. 

In addition to major construction, funds are available for farm home modern- 
ization such as adding bathrooms, utility rooms, modern kitchens, and other 
improvements to homes as well as for enlarging or remodeling farm service 
buildings. 

This type of loan cannot be used to buy land or refinance debts. 

The operating loan, which was used by Suddreth to buy more turkeys and 
feed, is made by the FHA primarily to help eligible operators of family-type 
farms to get ahead through better farming. 

These loans are based on farm and home plans developed with each individual 
family to provide for the best use of land, labor, livestock, and equipment. To 
help the families carry out their plans and increase earnings, the agency’s local 
county supervisor, Patton makes visits to advise and assist them in making 
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planned adjustments in their farming operations and in adopting improved 
farm and home practices. 

This program serves farmers who are unable to obtain credit needed to carry 
on successful farming operating from local banks, production credit associa- 
tions, or other sources. 

Mr. Tsurras. In reference to a lack of diversified industry, why, 
of course, our mountainous terrain is something that is a hindrance 
in home respects. But I can assure you that we are doing our best to 
utilize what terrain we do have. 

And in reference to the airport project that Sheriff Chambers has 
mentioned, we anticipate leveling a couple of mountaintops for the 
installation of an airport facility. Now, whether it will be a com- 
mercial field or just a landing strip, we do not know for sure, but we 
are working on it. 

We still have inadequate primary highways and secondary roads 
even though we have been fortunate in receiving some road im- 
provements in our county. However, our demand is so great that we 
continually forward mail to the State road commissioners office 
seeking more adequate highways and secondary roads in particular. 

Local attitude is one thing that I think is very important in any- 
thing that you folks undertake or we at the local level undertake. I 
notice today you have a handful of people in attendance. I made a 
statement to Sheriff Chambers when we walked in this morning that 
I expected to see an overflowing courtroom—not that you want quan- 
tity, but you want the quantity of quality which is predominant in 
southern West Virginia. 

Now, each of these people who are here today, I assume, are defi- 
nitely interested in improving southern West Virginia. However, 
from Mingo County, McDowell County and other counties in the 
vicinity of which you are at this time, I believe you have a poor rep- 
resentation, which is a reflection upon local attitude. In some sections 
we find that our people are complacent, there is quite a bit of apathy, 
and a lot of this has resulted from our depressed economy. They feel 
that they have more or less grasped the last straw. But instead of 
working harder to create initiative locally, they more or less wait for 
someone else to do it. 

We don’t want a handout from the Federal Government either, and 
we at the local level are willing to devote our energies and our efforts 
toward improving ourselves, which we feel we are doing. 


LACK OF RISK CAPITAL IN AREA 


We have a definite lack of risk capital in the Tug Valley area, a 
problem which possibly could have been improved had the area de- 
velopment legislation in connection with which we presented state- 
ments in March 1959 at Beckley, been made law. Our local financial 
institutions have a hesitancy to grant loans to our own small business- 
men, because they feel themselves that it is risky. And these small 
businessmen become discouraged with redtape in securing funds from 
other sources, 

Recently we had a firm which could have moved into the Tug Valley 
area and possibly employed 50 people. The project was disapproved 
because the Small Business Administration, the local financial insti- 
tutions, and another bank which was involved could not reach a finan- 
cial agreement. 
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The second factor was the fact that the location we had was in an 
area which is susceptible to flooding. As a result, we lost the busi- 
ness, which would have been a new prospect. 

We have been very fortunate through the efforts of Mrs. Kee and 
her son, Jim, and our Senators, in securing appropriations for a flood 
wall for Williamson which will protect the city of Williamson itself, 
the business district. But we still have the problem of protecting our 
people in the Matewan section, the Kermit-to-Crum section, and in 
Pond Creek, Ky., which is in Pike County. We feel that these peo- 
ple should have the benefits of adequate flood protection, because with- 
out their financial income going into the trade circles, we find it dif- 
ficult for our own community of Williamson to exist. 

We have been fortunate in securing $9,800 for the continuation of 
the Tug and Levisa Fork survey of the Big Sandy River. Last week 
I was advised that a firm that we had been in contact with is now seek- 
ing a location in the Huntington-Ashland and Ohio River section, be- 
cause they have navigable waterways and industrial water resources 
which we do not have. However, this particular firm will probably 


utilize approximately 1,000 tons of coal per day which we hope will be 
shipped out of the Tug Valley area. 


In conclusion, I would like to state that what Mr. Chambers has 


told you I can only confirm. I clipped an article from the Hunting- 
ton Herald Advertiser, dated November 15, 1959, which I will leave 
with you as matter of record. 

(The article referred to is as follows :) 


{From Huntington Herald-Advertiser, Nov. 15, 1959] 


E1cuHt MILLION DOLLARS IN Foopsturrs GIVEN TO SCHOOLS, NEEDY, INSTITUTIONS 


CHARLESTON, W. Va.—West Virginia’s surplus commodities program distrib- 
uted foodstuffs worth a conservative $8,079,444 to school lunch programs, institu- 
tions and up to 300,000 needy individuals in the fiscal year ended last June 30. 

A breakdown of the year’s accomplishments was contained in a summary com- 
piled by Chief William Waggy of the Department of Public Assistance’s Com- 
modity Distribution Division. 

The figure was not a record—the total value of commodities distributed in the 
year ended June 30, 1956, ran $9,323,113. But it was well above the $6,143,604 
for fiscal 1957-58 because of a big jump in the welfare caseload. 

Waggy has attempted over the years to use wholesale prices in assigning a 
monetary value to the foods made available by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture to various parts of the commodities program. 

He placed a value of $1,881,256, rounded out to the nearest dollar, on butter, 
a variety of fresh and canned vegetables, canned fruit, meat, cheese, dried eggs, 
and milk, and other items channeled into the State for school lunches. 

Benefiting from the surplus commodities, Waggy said, were 191,935 youngsters 
in 1,561 schools in county systems; and 4,651 attending 30 private institutions. 

An estimated $377,932 worth of food went to 95 State and private institutions 
with 11,557 persons. Nonprofit private institutions such as hospitals can qualify 
for commodities for charity and part-payment cases. 

About $22,256 worth of commodities went to 14,207 children in 117 summer 
camps. But $5,798,000 worth went to the welfare phase of the commodity pro- 
gram which has attracted major attention from government officials and others. 

At one time late last spring, 303,540 persons in the State were receiving com- 
modities which included, during the fiscal year, such items as butter, cheese, flour, 
cornmeal, rice, and dried milk. 

That figure represented about 15 percent of West Virginia’s total population. 
In McDowell County alone last May, with distribution to welfare cases at a 
peak, 36,132 of about 98,800 residents were receiving surplus food. 

Records in Waggy’s office for the same month showed 26,633 individual re- 
cipients in Raleigh; 22,641 in Logan; 22,080 in Fayette; 20,530 in Mingo, and 
13,299 in Mercer—all hit by the coal recession. Kanawha County had 19,878. 


4 TH eS 
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Mr. Tsurras. In McDowell County 36,132 people were welfare 
cases. I will mention here Mingo County, which in May of 1959 
had 20,530. And at this time I would say that the figure would be 
closer to 22,000 people. 

We are very concerned about this. I know that a lot of people 
have stated that you should discontinue this, cut it down, and so 
forth. But in March of 1959 we presented pictures to your Senate 
Subcommittee on Area Development Legislation, which I think were 
very, very grim reminders of what can happen to people who do not 
have gainful employment. 

a we do hope that this problem can be solved. We don’t expect 
immediate solutions. It will take time; it wiil take effort. And if 
any of us feel that our Federal Government, our State government, 
and county government will solve our local problems, I believe we 
are in for a surprise. But it is gratifying to know that cooperation 
is there, and the assistance is there, and the advice is there. We 
have never corresponded with our congressional people that we haven’t 
received proper response, consideration, and assistance. And we 
know that it will continue during future months. 

Our plan in the Tug Valley areas is to create a sincere desire within 
our people to give serious consideration to our problems, not just 
talking about them, but doing something about them. We also want 
to urge local spirit and cooperation by the various individual organi- 
zations and the chambers of commerce in the various communities, 
and establish a definite plan of action, and put this plan of action to 
work, 

And finally, I believe it is very essential that where possible we 


should quit grumbling about our problems and definitely put our 
shoulders to the wheel and do something about them. 

This committee can add to this very much if you will seriously 
consider the foregoing, detailed problems which I have presented to 
you in my formal testimony, investigate and analyze their effects 
upon our people, recommend proper solutions, and initiate a definite 
plan of action, not maerenny but positively. And I can assure you 


personally that should you come to the Tug an area, my office 
is available for any project that you folks would like to accomplish 
for the benefit of our people. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Ranpotrw. Mr. Tsutras, we are very gratified to have this 
testimony. I want to compliment you on the manner in which it is 
presented for the consideration of the committee. It is very detailed 
in its presentation, and you have set it forth in a manner that will be 
of assistance to the staff and to the members of the committee in their 
a consideration of the problem in the locale for which you 
speak. 

_ Your affirmative thinking is encouraging, even though your situa- 
tion, as you and Sheriff Chambers have indicated, is not only bad, but 
isa tragic one, indeed. 

I do feel that your emphasis on flood control projects is very timely. 
1 mentioned earlier today the dams and reservoirs being constructed in 
West Virginia, and I can assure you that the Public Works Com- 
mittee of the Senate, of which I am a member, will be requested to 
make specific studies of the area that you have indicated is in need 
of such a flood control project. 
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T am not sure what had been done in the way of studies by the U.S. 
Army Engineers in the past in this area, or what information is now 
available, but I am sure that Mrs. Kee and I will continue, as will all 
the members of the delegation, to bring that matter to the attention 
of the appropriate committees and the Federal agencies involved. 

Mrs. Kee, do you have any comments or questions ? 

Representative Ker. I would just like to say, Mr. Tsutras, that I 
think the magnificent spirit, enthusiasm, dedication, and energy that 

ou and Sheriff Chambers have exhibited, and your concern on be- 

alf of the people of Mingo County, are an inspiration to those of us 
who may be in a position to help you, and we shall continue to give you 
the very best we can in the future, 

Mr. Tsurras. I only hope that your future hearings will bring out 
more people at the local level. I think it is very important. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


Subject.—Industrial Fact Sheet, Williamson, Mingo County, W. Va.; Sep- 
tember 1959. 

Location.—Southwestern West Virginia, approximately 110 miles southwest 
of Charleston, 85 miles south of Huntington, 245 southeast of Cincinnati, and 
240 miles northeast of Knoxville. 

Popuiation.—Williamson proper, 8,624; Mingo County, 47,409 (1950 census). 

Labor Force.—Approximately 20,000 within 35-mile radius. Approximately 
17,000 male and 3,000 female. Hourly wages, $1.75 to $3 for skilled male and 
$1.25 to $3 for semiskilled male. Female office workers, $40 weekly and up. 

Transportation.—Main line Norfolk & Western Railway Co. Served by more 
than 5 trucklines, two of which maintain warehouse terminals herein. Nearest 
airport Huntington, Charleston, Bluefield, served by Piedmont, Capital, Eastern, 
American, and Allegheny Airlines. Local project underway to establish com- 
mercial airport. U.S. Highways 52 and 119 connecting with State Routes 49, 65, 
and 194. 

Major employers.—Appalachian Power Co., United Fuel Gas Co., West Vir- 
ginia Armature, Tug River Armature, Norfolk & Western Railway, Memorial 
Medical Center, J. D. Westcott & Son, Williamson Supply, Persinger Supply, 
Miners Memorial Hospital Association, Williamson Memorial Hospital, May- 
Machine & Electric, Mingo Lime & Lumber, C & P Telephone, and mines. 

Sites and buildings.—Several sites available throughout Tug Valley area, 
ranging from 5 acres to 200 acres, located near highway, rail, and water. Lists 
available in coal house. Contact Managing Director, Second Avenue, William- 
son, W. Va., Telephone BE-5-5240. 

Local financial assistance.—President, Tug Valley Industrial Corp., P.O. Box 
376, Williamson, W. Va. Telephone BE-5—-5240. 

Utilities Source of municipal water is Tug River. Few firms own other 
water supplies. Electricity provided by Appalachian Power Co. and Kentucky 
Power Co. Natural gas via United Fuel Gas Co. Sewage disposal plant to 
be constructed in city of Williamson. 

Government.—Mayor and 4 councilmen, 17 firemen, both regular and volun- 
teer;: 12 policemen, regular. No planning and zoning regulations at this time. 

Education.—Six elementary and 2 high schools, Williamson Trade School of- 
fers carpentry, auto mechanics, and industrial electricity. ; 

Industrial assets.—Excellent labor surplus available immediately. Coal, oil, 
natural gas, limestone, gravel, clay abundant. Excellent supply Appalachian 
hardwood lumber locally. Dominant tree types:.Oak, hickory, beech, yellow 
poplar, and pine. Average temperature 38 degrees January and 75 degrees 
July. Parks and recreational facilities convenient. 

For further information, contact Frank G. Tsutras, managing director, and 
C. C. Darrah, president, Tug Valley Chamber of Commerce and/or C. S. Lovitch, 
president, Tug Valley Industrial Corp., P.O. Box 376, Williamson, W. Va. Tel- 
ephone BE-5-5240. 
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NOVEMBER 16, 1959. 
Subject: Unemployment problems in Tug Valley area. 
Hon. Eugene J. McoCartuy, 
Chairman, Committee on Unemployment Problems, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR McCartTHy: Thank you for the opportunity to submit the en- 
closed statement concerning unemployment problems in the Tug Valley area of 
Mingo County, W. Va., and Tug River watershed of Pike County, Ky. 

You will find Part I. General Outline and Part II. Detailed Statement pur- 
posely separated, so that you, or members of your committee, can easily refer 
to whichever you find convenient and/or necessary. 

These problems do not imply that we, at the local level, are not trying to solve 
same; however, they are for your information and guidance for planning a pro- 
gram at the Federal level which will take into consideration many of these 
problems. 

I can personally assure you that the Tug Valley Chamber of Commerce and 
Tug Valley Industrial Corp. are doing everything we possibly can to improve 
our economic conditions, however, we are limited financially and personnelwise 
with what we can do. Although we work under these deterrents, we are manag- 
ing to slowly come forth with beneficial results. 

You are urged to contact us when, and if, our assistance is required, because 
we are willing to cooperate with anyone who has an active interest in the Tug 
Valley area. 

Once again, thank you, and good luck with your vast committee functions. 


FRANK G. TsuTras, Managing Director. 
UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS IN TUG VALLEY AREA 
(Mingo County, W. Va., and Tug River watershed of Pike County, Ky.) 


Part I. GENERAL OUTLINE 
A. Introductory remarks 
B. Technological and chronic unemployment 
1. Immediate effects of automation. 
a. Unemployment. 
b. Increased producitvity. 
2. Labor surplus. 
a. Coal miners and railroad personnel. 
b. Age group over 45 years of age. 
8. Increased department of public assistance program. 
a. Commodity distribution. 
b. Qualifications. 
4. Congressional expenditures in other countries versus expenditures at 
home. 
C. Lack of diversied industry 
1. Predominant in southern West Virginia bituminous coal fields. 
2. Local business improvement projects. 
a. Agriculture and forestry. 
b. Expansion of local firms. 
3. Congressional interest and assistance. 
4. Government contracting and subcontracting. 
5. 4-H Club projects. 
6. Mountainous terrain. 
7. Inadequate primary highways and secondary roads. 
8. Lack of air transportation. 
a. Current project. 
b. Example. 
9. Cooperation of industrial departments. 
10. Tug Valley Chamber of Commerce and Tug Valley Industrial Corp. 
efforts. 
11. Loeal attitudes. 
a. Apathy and complacency. 
b. Absence of young leadership. 
ec. Reasons. 
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12. Lack of risk capital. 
a. Local attitude. 
b. Redtape alternatives. 
13. Lack of proper zoning and planning. 
D. Lack of adequate flood protection and water resources 
1. January 1957 flood. 
a. Effect upon morale and initiative. 
b. Matewan, Kermit-Crum, Pond Creek (Kentucky). 

2. Economic cost-benefit ratio. 

38. Condition of creeks, streams, and rivers. 

a. West Virginia State Water Commission. 

4. Community problems. 

a. Discoloration. 

b. Sewage disposal. 
ce. Wells. 

d. Example. 

5. Lack of fishing and recreational facilities. 

6. Williamson floodwall project. 

7. Local flap gate projects. 

8. Survey of Tug and Levisa Forks of Big Sandy River. 

E. Conclusions 

1. That local efforts of Tug Valley Chamber of Commerce and Tug Valley 
Industrial Corp. shall continue to create sincere desire within our 
own people to not only give serious consideration to our problems, 
but to take proper action to solve them. 

2. That county and State governments should take more of an active 
interest in problems at the local level. 

3. That our Federal Government should also devote more time, effort, and 
financial aid to problems in States, such as ours, rather than continue 
increased assistance to other countries whose doctrines are in con- 
trast to our cherished American way of life. 


Part II. DETAILED STATEMENT 
A, INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


Once again it is with great pleasure that I appear before a U.S. Senate com- 
mittee for the purpose of discussing some of the unemployment problems which 
exist within the Tug Valley area of Mingo County, W. Va., and Tug River water- 
shed of Pike County, Ky., an area with a population of over 65,000 people. 

It is also with sincere gratitude that I acknowledge the cooperation and efforts 
of our West Virginia congressional representatives, Senators Robert C. Byrd 
and Jennings Randolph and our Fifth District Representative, Elizabeth Kee, 
each of whom has been very helpful to me in the performance of my duties as 
managing director of the Tug Valley Chamber of Commerce and Tug Valley 
Industrial Corp. 

On March 5, 1959, together with the Honorable Howard B. Chambers, sheriff 
of Mingo County, we appeared before a similar committee to present a statement 
concerning depressed economic conditions in the Tug Valley area and to sup- 
port Senate bill 722, which provided assistance for the economic development of 
depressed areas such as ours. 

We sincerely hope that upon completion of your unemployment hearings that 
you can forcefully and emphatically propose proper assistance to aid areas all 
over this great Nation of ours for adequate economic development. We do not 
want a so-called handout from our Federal Government ; however, we do demand 
proper consideration and action on problems which are primarily a Federal func- 
tion. We, at the local level, are trying to stabilize our economy to the best of 
our ability, so that we can improve ourselves, as well as our local economic 
conditions. 

Our great State of West Virginia does not have the adequate financial require- 
ments and/or industrial staff to assist local areas with proper economic develop- 
ment: our counties do not have adequate facilities to administer these func- 
tions; and our local city governments are not capable of administering such 
programs. Reasons for this gross inadequacy are many and each section has 


its own particular discrepancies. Only time, effort, and new ideas can solve 
these problems. 
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Some folks recommend that we increase our present tax structure to over- 
come these financial problems at the State, county, and local levels; however, I 
wonder if this is feasible at this time due to increased financial indebtedness of 
present business firms and/or individuals who are struggling for economic sur- 
vival. In Mingo County alone we have over 6,000 of our working force unem- 
ployed, which is almost 1,000 more than during 1958. Less than 1 year ago, we 
also had over 19,000 of our people receiving commodities from the department 
of public assistance, which was almost 41 percent of our county population. Re- 
cent inquiries indicate a definite increase in this category. 

The following presentation summarizes what I believe to be basic problems 
in the Tug Valley area and may well apply to the State of West Virginia as a 
whole and to other communities in the United States. 

I do not feel any hesitancy in presenting these problems, because I feel that 


each problem is real and demands our serious consideration and immediate action 
for elimination of same. 


B. TECHNOLOGICAL AND CHRONIC UNEMPLOYMENT 


Constant introduction and utilization of mechanized equipment tends to de- 
crease job opportunities for many coal miners and railroad workers. Auto- 
mation, as such, definitely increases productivity ; however, it reduces immediate 
personal incomes and income taxes which would normally be received by those 
who have been relieved from employment. Increased productivity may aid in 
the increase of employment in other areas; however, we cannot immediately 
benefit from automation, because we cannot absorb the unemployment locally. 

We now have a surplus of excellent labor which has devoted many years to 
coal mining and railroad employment. These people are now at an age where 
transition is difficult. Many are over 45 years of age and find it difficult to 
obtain employment as a result of “old age.” This is a fallacy, because many of 
these “elderly” people are good workers and possess a wealth of knowledge and 
experience, and, above all, an attribute of commonsense. 

Some people state that we, as well as other communities, have many partici- 
pants who are receiving commodities and are not qualified to receive same. We 
also have many needy and deserving people who cannot participate in this com- 
modity program because they cannot qualify under existing regulations. We also 
have many elderly folks whose future is filled with hardship as a result of old 
age, physical disability, lack of agility, etc., who cannot partake of this pro- 
gram because they cannot otherwise qualify. Each week I receive several of 
these people in my office and listen to their individual problems; however, we are 
limited as to what action to take, and usually we do manage to assist them by 
referring them to the local department of public assistance, Salvation Army, 
Woman’s Club, and other organizations which are anxious to assist. 

In this respect, we hear many of our own people state that our Government 
is spending too much money for commodity distribution and unemployment com- 
pensation. But how can our Government continue to pour millions of American 
dollars into Communist-controlled and/or other countries to improve their eco- 
nomie conditions and not have any guarantee that we will not be sold out? 
What about the expenditure of our own American industries for the establish- 
ment of manufacturing branches in other countries? Do we take pride in 
squeezing our local American industries with imports of imitations from other 
countries? Where was your cigarette lighter made? Do you own an American- 
made automobile? Where were your toys manufactured? Is you steel and/or 
fence wire American made? Where is your wife’s glassware produced? Is it 
better to feed millions of other people and permit our own people to want for 
food and clothing? We could also ask many more questions and there are many 
answers, but why? Is it cheap labor, easy money, tax exemptions, lower tariffs, 
less restrictions, less salaries for administrative and executive personnel, or 
many other reasons that we have experienced this constant trend? No human 
alive can present one sole reason for this trend, because each reason is inter- 
related with others; however, the man on the street usually feels that the bulk 
of our American dollars should be expended at home rather than abroad. All 
of the foregoing factors should stimulate each of us at the local level to con- 
tinue to increase our local efforts to attract or create diversified employment 
for our people. 
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C. LACK OF DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRY 


A cause and effect relationship develops into technological unemployment as a 
result of a definite lack of diversified industry, a factor which is predominant 
in the southern West Virginia bituminous coal fields and one which is highly 
eompetitive for small areas such as ours. We are striving to solve these prob- 
lems via initiation of agricultural and forestry projects and expansion of local 
business activities into other fields of endeavor. 

Senators Robert C. Byrd and Jennings Randolph, together with Representative 
Elizabeth Kee, have given us a great amount of information and assistance to 
explore the possible initiation of Government contracting and subcontracting 
awards for our local small business firms. At present we have one firm which 
is actively preparing bids for possible Government contracting and subcon- 
tracting awards. Other local firms are being encouraged to actively pursue 
this field for possible contract awards. We have also established a 4-H Club 
program in Mingo County and employed a full-time county agriculture agent 
to assist our adults and schoolchildren with worthwhile projects. 

Our mountainous terrain creates a handicap for level industrial sites, and we 
are limited with what we can offer industrial prospects. We are also in dire 
need of convenient highways, both primary and secondary—a problem which has 
deterred our expansive growth for several years. We have worked actively and 
aggressively for improvement of our primary and secondary roads and have re- 
ceived much in the way of improvement; however, our most important projects 
seem to lag as a result of a lack of road funds at the State level. Lack of air 
transportation locally has also deterred our economic growth; however, we are 
now actively engaged in a joint Tug Valley-Logan County Airport project, which, 
if accomplished, will serve over 125,000 people in the Tug Valley-Logan County 
areas. We have already lost a prospect for a new business because we do not 
have an airfield to accommodate air transportation. 

We have had the wholehearted support and cooperation of the industrial de- 
partments of the Appalachian Power Co., Norfolk & Western Railway Co., and 
the West Virginia Industrial and Publicity Commission in our efforts to attract 
and/or create diversified industry. 

The Tug Valley Chamber of Commerce and Tug Valley Industrial Corp. have 
been hampered by a lack of adequate personnel and finances to properly plan, 
organize, and initiate an efficient economic development program. To be very 
frank, our people demand a great deal of services from our office ; however, we 
lack the required financial support to adequately provide these services. It 
seems as if our people have developed or acquired an attitude of complacency 
or apathy as a result of a constant decrease in various economic activities within 
our area. Rather than join together, discuss their problems, and take positive 
action to solve same, many of our capable people are waiting for “George” to 
solve our problems. This attitude is common in many communities and must 
be overcome at any cost, because it has stymied participation by younger men 
and women. We lack active participation from many of our intelligent young 
people because they have a lack of initiative and leadership. Recent trends 
have shown that many of our people have migrated to other States to work and 
live. Although educated in West Virginia, our young people still migrate, and 
the reasons are serious and demand consideration: 

. Teachers leave for more pay. 

. Others dislike their local environment. 

. Better employment opportunities. 

. Higher salaries and wages. 

. Fear of future opportunities here. 

. Parents discourage settling down here. 
7. Lack of community pride. 

In spite of these reasons, we can note a definite teadency for many of our 
people to return to the Tug Valley after any period of absence because they have 
a latent attraction for their friends and family. Then again, young and old find 
it difficult to secure capital to embark upon new business ventures, because 
local financial institutions are very stringent with awarding small business 
loans. These same people are discouraged from using alternative loan sources, 
because much redtape is usually involved. 

A lack of adequate industrial water resources also hinders our attraction of 
new industry. (See sec. D.) Our failure to investigate and fully evaluate the 
merits of proper planning and zoning laws will create a location problem in our 
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area during the immediate future and industrial locations may be difficult to 
secure as a result of this oversight. Much expert advice will be required for 
proper accomplishment of this requirement and all communities should avail 
themselves of all details available. 


D. LACK OF ADEQUATE FLOOD PROTECTION AND WATER RESOURCES 


During the past 5 years, we have been plagued with devastating floods, par- 
ticularly the worst of record, January 1957. These floods destroyed the morale 
and initiative of many of our people and have definitely deterred development of 
various sections of the Tug Valley Area which are susceptible to floodwaters. 
We have constantly attempted to secure adequate flood protection, not only for 
the city of Williamson, but also for the Matewan, Kermit to Crum, and Pond 
Creek (Kentucky) sections of the Tug Valley area. The U.S. Corps of Engineers 
has constantly advised us that the Williamson floodwall project is the only one 
which is economically justified according to the economic cost-benefit ratio, 
which is used to determine justification for flood control projects. We who live 
in Williamson appreciate the construction of a floodwall for the city of William- 
son business district, however, we have deep concern for our neighbors in the 
Matewan, Kermit to Crum, and Pond Creek (Kentucky) sections and their dire 
need for flood protection also. We feel that our neighbors should be given flood 
protection, because we could not coexist properly if they were ever victims of 
another flood. Our respective economic conditions are interrelated throughout 
the entire Tug Valley area. 

Another alarming factor is that our creekbeds and riverbeds are constantly 
and, in some cases, instantly becoming filled with debris and waste materials 
which create a natural flood hazard. Recent contacts with the West Virginia 
State Water Commission reveal that their staff is inadequately staffed to main- 
tain and enforce laws pertaining to streams and rivers. They also lack adequate 
authority to enforce antipollution of streams and rivers. Several communities 
which once possessed beautiful streams are now polluted with waste and refuse 
from surrounding activities. Other streams are developing a rusty color as a 
result of chemical reaction from coal and other waste. Fishing and recreation 
sections, once frequently utilized, are now void of any such activity. The water 
is coal black and has a rusty coloration as a result of direct and indirect ex- 
pulsion of waste material. Some communities have wells next to their streams, 
which also serve as a depository for live human waste from outhouses located on, 
or near, the edge of the creek. On a hot day, the odor from these places becomes 
unbearable within the immediate vicinity. Another example of inadequate 
water supply is the community of Chattaroy, W. Va., which has experienced 
water supply difficulty. The owner of the water supply system is faced with a 
possible tremendous expenditure in order to adequately serve his customers. 

If we had an adequate water supply in various sections of the Tug Valley such 
problems could be easily solved. 

The city of Williamson has recently completed a flap gate flood-control project 
in West Williamson just off U.S. Highways 52 and 119, and they are completing 
another similar project on the First Avenue side of Tug River which will expel 
water from the Third Avenue and Harvey Street intersection at city hall. 

These projects were planned, organized, and initiated locally. However, we 
cannot undertake similar projects in other sections of the Tug Valley because 
we do not possess the engineering facilities or financial ability for accomplish- 
ment of same. 

Another matter of great importance to our people is the continuance and com- 
pletion of the survey of the Tug and Levisa Forks of the Big Sandy River for 
tlood-control and allied purposes; $75,000 is required to complete this survey, 
and we have managed to receive a congressional appropriation of $9,800, which 
will be used for a market and transportation survey. These funds were secured 
via Congress overriding a recent Presidential veto. 

We also received approximately $69,000 for preconstruction and preengineering 
phases of the Williamson floodwall project. 

We have experienced difficulty in locating new businesses in some sections of 
our area because most level sites are in flood-susceptible zones. In fact, a recent 
project involved a location in a flood-susceptible zone and actually hindered the 
success of same. This was one of three factors which caused us to lose the 
prospect. Finances determined the other. 

Then again, we have also been advised that firms could utilize our tremendous 
coal deposits but they also required navigable waterways for their operations. 
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E. CONCLUSIONS 


In an effort to solve the foregoing problems, the Tug Valley Chamber of 
Commerce and the Tug Valley Industrial Corp. have undertaken the following 
plan of action: 

1. To create a sincere desire within our people to give serious consideration 
to our problems and take proper action to solve them. 

2. To urge local support and cooperation to establish and accomplish a definite 
plan of action to properly improve the Tug Valley area. 

3. To quit grumbling about our problems and do something to solve them. 

In other words, if we expect results, then we must exert maximum local effort 
to accomplish same and secure the proper assistance of our county, State, and 
Federal Government to insure a coordinated solution to our many problems. 

You can do your part in accomplishing successful results if you will seriously 
consider the foregoing problems: investigate and analyze their effects upon our 
people, recommend proper solutions, and initiate a definite plan of action, not 
negatively, but positively. 

you. 

Senator Ranpotreu. We are very happy this afternoon to have the 
testimony of the Honorable Harry R. Pauley, who is the speaker of 
the House of Delegates of West Virginia. Mr. Pauley is a business 
leader in McDowell County, and he is a legislator of experience. We 
are grateful for his presence, and we know that the testimony and 
the statement that he will give to the committee will be of interest 
and of help in our deliberations. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HARRY R. PAULEY, SPEAKER, WEST 
VIRGINIA HOUSE OF DELEGATES 


Senator Ranpoteu. Speaker Pauley, please proceed as you desire 
at this time. 

Mr. Pautey. Thank you, Senator, Mrs. Kee, and members of the 
committee. 

First I would like to state that my invitation here today put a 
time limitation on my oral summary, and I do have a prepared state- 
ment that I would like to submit for the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 

Mr. Pautey. I wish to confine my remarks to a summary. 

It is certainly encouraging to see that you folks who are concerned 
with our predicament on a national level have come down into the 
hinterland to get firsthand information as to the conditions down 
here in the coalfields, As you have stated, I am a citizen of Mc- 
Dowell County and a native of McDowell County, and, therefore, 
I am concerned with McDowell County, but not to any greater extent 
than I am with West Virginia as a whole. As I started to say a 
moment ago, in order to be completely consistent with the statement 
that I have submitted for the record, I will summarize by reading, 
and then I have some other remarks which I think will be pertinent to 
the committee made by some of the citizens here in McDowell County. 

I want to express my sincere appreciation for the opportunity you 
have given me to review the economic situation existing in West 
Virginia, with particular reference to the southern part of the State, 
and to indicate some of the things which I think can be done to 
improve the State’s economy. 

Let me say, first, that I believe strongly in the theory that the whole 
economy of the United States must be considered in such a study. 
It is not possible, in my opinion, to separate the prosperity of the 
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United States as a whole from that of any single State. The States 
individually are parts of a whole which is the United States. If 
any one particular segment of the whole suffers from an economic 
imbalance, regardless of the causes, the whole United States must 
inevitably suffer. 

To state this thesis another way, it is my belief that the prosperity 
of the United States must be the joint concern of our National Gov- 
ernment and the various State governments. Each must play its 
part in the whole scheme of things. It is equally true that the pros- 
perity of any State must be the joint concern of the government of 
that State and its local political subdivisions. The most effective 
government, in my way of a results from the cooperative 
efforts of government on the National, State, and local levels, and the 
product of such cooperation must result in some relative uniformity 
among all of the people of the country. Otherwise, you have dis- 
satisfaction and discontent among the people. 


FLUCTUATION IN DEMAND FOR COAL 


West Virginia has been pratenseny hard hit economically most of 
the time since the close of the Second World War. We have been 
entirely too much a one-industry State—that of coal. When the 
demand for coal has been up the State has been prosperous. When 
the demand for coal has declined the State’s prosperity has declined 
proportionately. When the demand for coal is up, we are asked to 
produce, and after the crisis is over, they leave us to our own devices 
to forage as best we can until some condition presents itself where 
they need more coal again. That fluctuation is what causes a lot of 
our trouble. Fore some time coal has been losing out as a competi- 
tive fuel to oil and gas and perhaps its competitive position will be 
further threatened in the future by the development of atomic energy. 
Because of the importance of coal in our overall economy, the southern 
part of West Virginia has been particularly affected by the instability 
of the position of coal. Of all counties in West Virginia perhaps 
none has been more adversely affected than my own McDowell. We 
all know that the Federal Government cannot and will not come into 
West Virginia and provide the means whereby we may emerge from 
our presently depressed status and enjoy a state of great economic 
prosperity. West Virginia has not stood still in the economic picture, 
as it has suffered over the last several years. 


AN EQUITABLE TAX SYSTEM MUST BE DEVELOPED 


The activities of the West Virginia Industrial and Publicity 
Commission have been stepped up and surveys have been made of the 
State problems and recommendations made as to their solution. Many 
things, however, remain to be done. We must first develop an equi- 
table tax system on both the State and local level. There is nothing 
more discouraging to business, old or new, than to be faced with a 
tax system that is inequitable and discriminatory. It may even be 
uncertain, since it is necessary for nearly every legislature to change 
some phase of the tax system or alter rates of the present taxes. The 
1959 legislature created the West Virginia State Tax Study and its 
members are now hard at work on a study of State and local taxes. 
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The preliminary reports of this commission is to be made to the 

legislature in January. It will be made to an interim committee next 

wets and later, at the 1961 legislative session, a final report will be 
ue. 

Also underway is a program of equalization and reevaluation of 
general property in all of the 55 counties. Every statewide tax study 
that has been made in West Virginia over the last 50 years has empha- 
sized the unfair assessment procedures followed in many of our 
ov which can only be discouraging to business and homeowners 
alike. 

One of the most important needs in West Virginia right now is a 
State survey of available manpower and the fiscal] ability of State and 
local governments. We must know where our unemployment centers 
lie, where they are located, why there is unemployment in particular 
areas in the State, and where our employment opportunities may exist. 
This type of information is vital in any long-range program to aid the 
economy of West. Virginia. 

In addition, we must build more and better roads and schools. 
We must adopt adequate zoning laws and regulations whereby the 
physical development of a community can be carried out with some 
planning and intelligence. Then we must provide adequate municipal 
services, water and sewage systems, police and fire protection and 
erect regional health and hospital facilities. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, let me say again that although our State has been hard 
hit, economically speaking, we have not sat by wringing our hands and 
crying for someone to come and save us. We have been trying to do 
something ourselves. We have been busy trying to meet our economic 
situation with the weapons that we have at our disposal. At the same 
time, we view the prosperity of the United States as a whole, and 
feel that when conditions in one part of the country or State, such as 
to affect that geographical area are unduly adverse, there is a respon- 
sibility on the part of the Federal Government to cooperate in relieving 
this situation. 

In the same way, we feel that a State has a responsibility to aid local 
areas within its borders to solve, perhaps temporarily, the adverse 
economic conditions that are a burden upon its people. 

In other words, for the greatest good of all the people of our 
country, we need the closest cooperation of Government at all levels, 
Federal, State, and local. 

I might say to the members of the committee that this is the second 
time that I have testified before one of these committees. I am very 
happy to do so. 

Now, I would like to point out that I could talk here until dark on 
the unemployment situation—I don’t like to call it unemployment. I 
would like to refer to it as the lack of employment in McDowell 
County. 

That brings to mind the car salesman or collector who went up 
Panther Creek here the other day to try to collect a back payment on 
an automobile. He stopped at the local merchant’s there and asked 
him where so-and-so was, and the merchant said, “Mister, if you want 
to see anybody on Panther Creek, you have got to go to Cleveland.” 
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Here is what happens in McDowell County. Weare built too much 
on coal. We don’t have the facilities for anything else. And when 
the fortunes of coal drop, then we have to leave the State and go into 
some other industry. We have got that problem, in fact, I don’t know 
of anything you can do. We don’t have the geographical climate 
here for locating large factories, as much as I would fikce to see one 
located here. 

I even went to Washington last year on my own and took it up 
with the—I believe they call it the General Services—some procure- 
ment outfit for the Army, and asked them what could be done to put at 
least 10 people to work in McDowell County. Well, they took me 
over and showed me a big list of things that they required, and one 
of them happened to be a little block of wood that they use to block 
up a truck when they ship it on the railroad. I was surprised to find 
that that industry represented about $214 million outlay to the Gov- 
ernment every year. And I looked into it with an eye to getting 
something like that here, because we do have a few trees that we might 
be able to make blocks out of. But I got to looking into it, and you 
had to meet the specifications employmentwise just the same as you 
do in selling the Government del. You have to show that you are 
paying more money than you can afford to pay before you can take 
the contract. And things like that just melt away, though they look 
good to start with. 

PLEDGE OF COOPERATION 


As I say, I could talk here until dark about the lack of employ- 
ment in McDowell County and elsewhere in the State of West Vir- 
ginia. But I want to close on this note. In my capacity as speaker 
of the West Virginia House of Delegates, I want to pledge to you 
and your colleagues, whatever State they may be from, that I am 
ready to cooperate at any time in the legislature of West Virginia 
to help alleviate this situation. 

It has certainly been nice coming before this committee, and I 
hope in some way my remarks may be helpful. 

enator Ranpotex. Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 

We note that you are intensely interested in this subject matter, 
and you have, in your position of trust in the West Virginia Legis- 
lature demonstrated your desire to be helpful. I am wondering if 
you care to develop any one or more ideas in reference to possible 
changes—if you believe there should be changes—in our tax struc- 
ture, which might form an incentive or incentives to the location and 
operation of industry. 

Mr. Pavey. I certainly think, speaking on the State level, that 
our tax system in West Virginia is a patchwork of taxes, a patch 
on a patch, so to speak, because at every session of the legislature in 
the past 24 years there has always been a hue and cry for patching 
this up, increasing this, and it has been patched on until now we have 
such a patchwork of taxes that industry takes a second and a third 
and sometimes a fourth look at our tax climate in West Virginia 
before they dare to come in here. I think it should be rearranged, and 
I think we have a very competent committee working on that now, 
with an eye to spreading the taxload out in a manner where it will be 
a little bit more palatable to industry to come into West Virginia. 
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I wouldn’t attempt at this time to say what changes are in order, 
or make any recommendations, particularly at this time. And I 
don’t make that on a political note, I state it on a note that I haven’t 
seen the recommendations of the committee on this tax. And I cer- 
tainly don’t want any implilcations that my presence here is political— 
Iam a Democrat, if that means anything to anybody. 

I was very amused at a fellow down—you may not want this in 
the record. 

Senator Ranpotpuw. You say it as you want to say it, and then if 
we want to cut it out later, we can. 

Mr. Pautey. He said he noticed in the paper that I was going to 
testify—he thought I was up fer something—he said that he saw that 
I would be up today, and he said, “It looks to me like”—he is a Re- 
publican, incidentally, and he said, “It looks to me like that is just a 
bunch of cheap politicians.” 

And I told. him that under the economy of West Virginia we 
couldn’t afford expensive ones. 

Maybe I had better quit talking now. 

Senator Ranpotreu. No, indeed. 

I want to ask another question. It has been discussed, perhaps in 
private conversation rather than in public statements, that West 
Virginia provide a program whereby there might be some assistance 
at the State level to help people to move from one area of the State 
to another if there was employment in that area of the State. Iam not 
advocating it here, I am only saying that it has been discussed that 
there could be assistance through perhaps loans on the purchase of new 
homes, and moving expenses, even retraining for the skills necessary 
in the industries which might be located over there, rather than face 
the lack of industries located here. 

Do you have any thought on it? 
Does it seem to have any efficacy whatsoever ? 


FAVOR FEDERAL ASSISTANCE FOR PERMANENT SOLUTION 


Mr. Pautey. Well, Senator, I have given some thought to it. My 
remarks and my thinking up to now have been on the long pull. 
want to see this thing resolved on a permanent basis rather than have 
some temporary assistance we might get from the Federal people. 
It is good to lend a man money if he is going to move to Parkersburg 
and he has a secure job after he gets there. But if you are going to 
transplant him up there at an expense to the Government and he is 
still unemployed 3 weeks after he gets there, I certainly would not 
be in agreement with that. However, I would look favorably on any 
assistance that the Federal Government could give us that would per- 
mit us to help ourselves on a permanent basis, and certainly with an 
eye to repaying the money. We don’t want anybody to give us any- 
thing. We have a job here to do, and if you resolve it on the basis 
of a dole or—and perhaps I shouldn’t use that word—assistance is 
good, if it leads to a permanent solution of the problem, but to get 
a temporary solution and then in 6 months have to face it again, I 
see no need for that. But if it would contribute to a permanent reso- 
lution of the trouble that we are in, why I would look with favor on it. 

Representative Ker. I would just like to say, Mr. Speaker, that I 
think you made a fine point when you stressed the need for full co- 
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operation on the National, State, and local levels. I think it is true 
that there is a wholehearted and dedicated desire for all of us to coop- 
erate together and work together so that we can help our communities. 
I think that is one of the best points, and one of the most important 
steps that we can take in trying to solve our problems, and I commend 
you for your attitude. 

Mr. Pautey. I might say, I would hate to see the people of 
McDowell County suddenly start to prosper and the people of Wash- 
ington going hungry. On the other hand, I want the people of 
Washington and the people of West Virginia to all get along together. 

Senator Ranpotru. You are on the side of people generally ? 

Mr. Pautry. I am on the side of the people. 

Senator Ranpoten. Your testimony, Mr. Speaker, has been very 
helpful to us. And we want it again understood that you have ap- 
peared here in your capacity, not as a Democrat or a Republican, but 
as an elected official of this State, then, elected by your colleagues as 
the speaker of the house of delegates. 

Thank you very much for your testimony. 

The Honorable Samuel Christie, a member of the McDowell County 
Court, is present. 

He has testimony which we are fortunate to have him give this 
afternoon, and perhaps others who have announced themselves will 
supplement what he has to say to the committee. 


STATEMENT OF HON. SAMUEL A. CHRISTIE, McDOWELL COUNTY 
COURT; ACCOMPANIED BY W. W. BOYD, MANAGER, EMPLOY- 
MENT SERVICE DIVISION, WEST VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT OF 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, WELCH, W. VA. 


Mr. Cristie. Senator Randolph, Mrs, Kee, and your assistants, 
we, of course, appreciate very much indeed the fact that you have 
come to McDowell County to hold your hearings. This enables us to 
present our testimony without having to go to Washington or some 
other location. I think it also affords an opportunity to observe first- 
hand the distressing conditions—at least some of them—that exist in 
McDowell County. 

Ten years ago this county had almost 100,000 happy, contented peo- 
ple, of which 27,595 were gainfully employed. Today, we have less 
than half that number employed. 

We are a one-industry county, and that industry is coal. Of the 
27,595 people gainfully employed 10 years ago, about 22,000 worked 
in and about the mines. Today, 10 years later, we have about 10,000 
people employed in mining: 7,000 in the big mines and 3,000 in wagon 
mines. Every indication is that the wagon mines will not be able to 
survive longer than 5 years, and it is the considered opinion of those 
persons in position to know that, within the next. 5 years, the number 
now employed in the big mines will be further wld by about 15 
percent. 

In the past 10 years, no less than 16 major coal operations in the 
county have closed and are no longer operating. 

Today we have 37,000 individuals dependent, in whole or in part, 
upon surplus commodities to avoid actual starvation. One year 
ago, this number was 31,000—so there has been an increase of 6,000. 
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At this time, the expenditures of the Department of Public Assist- 
ance in McDowell County stand at $192,853.32 per month, compared 
to $46,756.85 10 years ago—an increase of $146,096.47 per month. 
The caseload of the DPA at this time is 2,784, compared to 1,195 
10 years ago—an increase of 1,589. , 

Within the past 10 years, a number of small business concerns 
have been forced to liquidate or go into bankruptcy. Many who 
still have their doors open are losing money, and it is only a matter 
of time until they will have to close, unless the economic conditions 
in the county change substantially for the better at a very early date. 

Inflation, high taxes and mechanization are the causes of our 
unemployment, our bad business conditions, and hunger and misery 
in McDowell County. Inflation is Public Enemy No. 1. It grabs 
a chunk from every dollar one spends or saves. Every time prices 
creep up, it is because inflation has nipped a few cents more from our 
shrinking dollar. 

Chief Justice Marshall once said that “The power to tax is the 
power to destroy.” Taxes are far too high. When you add all your 
taxes together—Federal, State, county and city—you have a load 
which is positively staggering. High taxes are destroying the in- 
centive of businessmen to establish new business enterprises, and are 
gradually driving out of business many old established firms. 

Mechanization came to McDowell County because production costs 
had to be held down so that coal could be sold in the fuel markets 
in competition with other fuels not produced in the county. Mech- 
anization in the coal industry was a matter of self-defense. It is 
believed that if mechanization had not been resorted to by the in- 
dustry, many of the coal operations still in our county would have 
closed down and left. 

All of these causes, working together, have brought McDowell 
County to its present  plight—widespread unemployment, lack of 
employment opportunities, hunger, sickness and distress, closely 
as on the conditions which existed in the great depression 
of 1930. 

What is indicated to be done, and by whom: 

1. The people of McDowell County must put forth their best 
efforts to assist in extricating themselves from their present plight. 
They have already taken one step in that direction by the organiza- 
tion of the McDowell County Development and Improvement Corp. 

2. McDowell County must cut its operating expenses to an absolute 
minimum until the county has recovered from its present distressing 
economic circumstances, 

3. The State should construct lakes and assist in all types of con- 
servation activity in the county. 

4. The Federal Government should arrange immediately for a 
more diversified and increased commodity distribution of surplus food 
in the county. 

5. The Feleral Government should lend its assistance by creating a 
youth organization, patterned somewhat after the old Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, so that the unemployed youth of the county, between 
the ages of 16 and 21 years, could be put to work in our forests and 
on conservation projects when not in school. 
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6. The Federal Government should not send another dollar abroad 
until it has taken care of its own people, remembering that “charity 
begins at home.” 

r. Boyd has more detailed statistics on the unemployment problem 
in the county and, if the committee please, I would like for him to now 
present his statement. i 

Senator Ranpoteu. Thank you, Mr. Christie, 


STATEMENT OF W. W. BOYD, MANAGER, EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
OFFICE, WELCH W. VA. 


For the record, Mr. Boyd, will you give your full name? 
Mr. Born. Iam W. W. Boyd, manager of the Employment Service 
Office, Welch, W. Va. 


STATISTICS ON UNEMPLOYMENT IN M’DOWELL COUNTY 


Since I represent the Employment Service Division of the West 
Virginia Department of Employment Security as manager of the 
McDowell County Office in Welch, W. Va., I would like to quote for 
the benefit and consideration of this committee a few facts, figures, and 
statistics concerning unemployment and unemployment problems of 
the working force of McDowell County. In 1950 the population of 
McDowell County, according to the U.S. Bureau of Census, was 98,887 
and the civilian labor force was estimated at 25,650. Of this number, 


there were 20,700 employed in the bituminous coal mining industry 
and 1,650 were listed as unemployed. In a span of 9 years, the labor 


force has constantly declined, and in July 1959 the civilian labor 
force was only 14,400. Employment in the coal industry slid to 8,100 
and unemployment jumped to 6,000. These figures statistically indi- 
cate that 27.1 percent of the entire civilian labor force or slightly in 
excess of one out of every four workers are without jobs at present. 

The first abridged labor market report on the county estimated 
mining employment at 18,350 in January 1953. By June 1954, this 
figure had been cut to 12,450. A relatively stable period was main- 
tained after the 1954 adjustment until the latter part of 1957, when 
the current recession began. At that time a number of deflationary in- 
fluences made themselves felt, of which the recession was just one. De- 
clining reports and mine mechanization added heavy weight to the 
downturn. Over a long period, however, the decline in the need for 
wre: ha cannot be attributed to lack of demand for coal, since coal 
production in the year 1958 was within 150,000 tons of the 1514 mil- 
lion produced during the year 1953. In a 6-year period, production 
of coal was held almost constant notwithstanding a loss of 50 percent 
in the number of miners employed. Part of the tremendous increase 
in productivity is explained by the introduction of continuous mining 
machinery. These machines accounted for about one-third of the 
more than 15 million tons of coal produced in 1958. 


PROGRAM OF ADULT EDUCATION HAS BEEN STARTED 


Changes in the volume of surplus labor in the immediate future 
seems almost wholly dependent on whether job opportunities develop 
outside McDowell Dace. Though future reductions in mining are 
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not expected to be severe in the coming months as it has been in the 
past, nonetheless, mechanization is continuing and a gradual shrink- 
ing of manpower is expected to occur. The experience of the past few 
months indicate that workers are having a more difficult time securing 
jobs outside McDowell County than in the past. The trend in the 
industrial areas to which workers previously migrated is for them- 
selves to reduce the number of unskilled and semiskilled jobs of which 
these workers are capable of competing. Remedial steps have re- 
cently been adopted to help upgrade the skill level of these idle 
workers. An adult education program has been started at the Mc- 
Dowell County Vocational School to train workers in automobile 
mechanics, machine shop, welding, carpentry, and mine maintenance. 
The Welch Employment Office selected from the ranks of the unem- 
ployed the first group of 80 to begin training on June 8, 1959, and in 
January, 1960, a similar size group will enter school. 

Another task has been taken by the county businessmen. At a 
June, 1959, meeting of over 250 business leaders, the McDowell County 
Development and Improvement Corp. was formed to attract and to 
develop home owned industry. It is lionad that this encircling move- 
ment against the county economic plight will succeed. 


IMPROVEMENT UNLIKELY IN IMMEDIATE FUTURE 


Present expectations are that the Welch labor market will gener- 
ate few if any jobs above that of a seasonal nature. At this time 
there seems little prospects for any internal improvement of condi- 
tions in the immediate future. The economy of this county during 
the past 214 years would have paralleled that of the 1930 depression 


had it not been for the assistance furnished these idle workers 
through benefits from the department of public assistance, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare (social security), United 
Mine Workers retirement fund, and from unemployment insurance 
benefits. I cannot speak for other agencies, Mr. Chairman, but would 
like to inform this committee that the department of employment 
security paid benefits to unemployed McDowell County workers in 
these years as follows: 1956, $361,722; 1957, $586,048; 1958, a stag- 
gering $2,224,612; and 1959 to September 1, $1,463,822. 

Many of the small businesses that exist today in McDowell County 
would have been out of business had there not been a source of in- 
come from benefits such as those I have just mentioned. 

We are attaching a table showing nonagricultural wage and salary 
employment, mining employment and unemployment for the period 
1950-59, as prepared by the research and statistics division of the 
West Virginia Department of Employment Security. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Boyd and attachment follows: 


UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS, McDowELL County, W. Va. 


Mr. Chairman, since I represent the employment service division of the West 
Virginia Department of Employment Security, as manager of the McDowell 
County office in Welch, W. Va., I would like to quote for the benefit and con- 
sideration of this committee a few facts, figures, and statistics concerning unem- 
ployment and unemployment problems of the working force of McDowell County. 
In 1950 the population of McDowell County, according to the U.S. Bureau of 
Census was 98,887 and the civilian labor force was estimated at 25,650. Of this 
number, there were 20,700 employed in the bituminous coal mining industry and 
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1,650 were listed as unemployed. In a span of 9 years, the labor force has 
constantly declined and, in July 1959, the civilian labor force was only 14,400. 
Employment in the coal industry slid to 8,100 and unemployment jumped to 6,000. 
These figures statistically indicate that 27.1 percent of the entire civilian labor 
force or slightly in excess; one out of every four workers are without jobs at 
resent. 

The first abridged labor market report on the county estimated mining em- 
ployment at 18,350 in January 1953. By June 1954, this figure had been cut to 
12,450. A relatively stable period was maintained after the 1954 adjustment 
until the latter part of 1957, when the current recession began. At that time a 
number of deflationary influences made themselves felt of which the recession 
was just one. Declining reports and mine mechanization lent heavy weight on 
the downturn. Over a long period, however, the decline in the need for man- 
power cannot be attributed to lack of demand for coal, since coal production in 
the year 1958 was within 150,000 tons of the 15% million produced during the 
year 1953. In a 6-year period, production of coal was held almost constant with 
a loss of 50 percent in the number of miners employed. Part of the tremendous 
increase in productivity is explained by the introduction of continuous mining 
machinery. These machines accounted for about one-third of the more than 15 
million tons of coal produced in 1958. 

Changes in the volume of surplus labor in the immediate future seems almost 
wholly dependent on whether job opportunities develop outside McDowell 
County. Though future reductions in mining are not expected to be severe in 
the coming months as it has been in the past, nonetheless mechanization is con- 
tinuing and a gradual shrinking of manpower is expected to occur. The expe- 
rience of the past few months indicate that workers are having a more difficult 
time securing jobs outside McDowell County than in the past. The trend in the 
industrial areas to which workers previously migrated is for themselves to 
reduce the number of unskilled and semiskilled jobs of which these workers are 
eapable of competing. Remedial steps have recently been adopted to help up- 
grade the skill level of these idle workers. An adult education program has 
been started at the McDowell County vocation school to train workers in auto- 
mobile mechanics, machine shop, welding, carpentry, and mine maintenance. 
The Welch employment office selected from the ranks of the unemployed the first 
group of 80 to begin training on June 8, 1959, and in January 1960, a similar 
size group will enter school. 

Another task has been taken by the county businessmen. At a June 1959 meet- 
ing of over 250 business leaders, the McDowell County Development & Improve- 
ment Corp. was formed to attract and to develop home-owned industry. It is 
hoped that this encircling movement against the county economic plight will 
succeed. 

Present expectations are that the Welch labor market will generate few if any 
jobs above that of a seasonal nature. At this time there seems little prospects 
for any internal improvement of conditions in the immediate future. The econ- 
omy of this county during the past 2% years would have paralleled that of the 
1930 depression had it not been for the assistance furnished these idle workers 
through benefits from the department of public assistance, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (social security), United Mine Workers retire- 
ment fund, and from unemployment insurance benefits. 

I cannot speak for other agencies, Mr. Chairman, but would like to inform 
this committee that the department of employment security paid benefits to 
unemployed McDowell County workers in these years as follows: 


$361, 722 | 1958 $2, 224, 612 
586, 048 | 1959 to Sept. 1 1, 463, 822 


Many of the small businesses that exist today in McDowell County would 
have been out of business had there not been a source of income from benefits 
such as those I have just mentioned. 

We are attaching a table showing nonagricultural wage and salary employ- 
ment, mining employment, and unemployment for the period 1950-59, as prepared 
by the research and statistics division of the West Virginia Department of 
Employment Security. 

Wooprow W. Boyp, 


Manager, Welch Office of the West Virginia Department of Employment 
Security. 
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Nonagricultural wage and salary employment, mining employment, and 
unemployment, 1950-59, Welch (MeDowell County), W. Va. 


Annual averages ! 
Unemploy- 


LYELL PKR RPP 
omr~ns “em 
SSES SEES 


SSSSSERRE!I 
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1 Employment estimates on small labor market areas are generally prepared every 6 months. Averages 
shown are based upon these determinations. 
2 For month of June 1959 only. 


Mr. Boyp. If you would permit, Senator, I would like to explain 
to this committee that the U.S. Department of Labor took a look at 
the unemployment in the spring of 1959, when they had this publica- 
tion, and it was found that for every 100 professional workers that we 
had in 1959-—— 

Senator Ranpotew. This is McDowell County ? 

Mr. Boyp. That was for the entire Nation, or wherever it may fit. 

Senator Ranvotpn. I just want to be sure. 

Mr. Boyp. They estimated that for every 100 professional workers 
they found in 1955, we will need 137 in 1965. 

For every 100 managers, officials, and proprietors that we had in 
1955, we will need 122 in 1965. 

For every 100 clerical or sales workers that we had in 1955, we 
will need 127 in 1965. 

We get down now to where the situation is a little different. For 
every 100 skilled workers or craftsmen that we had in 1955, we will 
need 124 in 1965. 

And for every 100 laborers or farmers, as they were listed in this 
report, we will need only 85 in 1965. 

since the U.S. Department of Labor has taken a look at the un- 
employed and the future needs, I think it might be well for us to 
take a look at our training facilities. And I would recommend that 
consideration be given to a proposal that, since we have such a tre- 
mendous investment in our school properties and equipment, they be 
made available for use to more people; that is, by having night classes 
from 6 to 9 at all public school levels—I would not say the colleges, 
because I think they are open. 

That concludes the recommendations I have. 

And I thank the committee very much for allowing me to appear. 

Senator Ranpoueu. Thank you, Mr. Christie, and Mr. Sart” 

This is a bleak day weatherwise. The facts you have presented 
are certainly bleak, also, as to the industrial and economic climate 
of this immediate area of West Virginia, and as you have indicated, 
are probably national to a degree. 
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I wonder, Mr. Christie, if you would care to talk just informally 
about the — that you may have had in your local effort by the 
association which has been formed to make contact and elicit interest 
by industries in considering this area for location of plants. 

Mr. Curistie. Senator Randolph, as far as we have proceeded, the 
response has been very gratifying. As you know, it takes a con- 
siderable time to formulate a development corporation, and especially 
when you have had no previous experience, as was our case. But we 
organized on the basis of selecting directors to represent every district 
in the county, and 5 at large, making a total oF 17 directors. And, 
in addition to the directors, we have what we call an advisory council 
consisting of, I believe, about 37 members. 

The directors, since we organized, have met every month. We have 
selected committees, and they are just getting underway. It is all 
entirely voluntary. 

But we have every reason to believe, in view of what has taken place 
up to now, that we are going to have an effective, aggressive organi- 
zation in due time. 


REDEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATION IN EARLY STAGE 


Senator Ranpoteu. You have been in operation since your organi- 
zational meeting about 6 months? 

Mr. Curistre. Yes, sir; about 6 months. I believe we had a meet- 
ing at which we decided to organize on June 22. And, as I say, it 
takes time to get going. But we have been very careful. We have 
proceeded. with caution, in the sense that we have the corporation set 
up so as to represent the entire county. 

So far we are getting along all right. There has not been any 
difficulty between the various sections of the county. And, of course, 
we all know that a corporation of this type with these objectives 
does not accomplish something overnight. But we are getting mov- 
ing, and we are getting our essential facts together. I am sure that 
we are going to show progress, and we are going to get something 
done in due time. 

Senator Ranvotrn. Mr. Christie, this is not critical, but I think 
that to a degree this is a shortcoming, perhaps, not only in this area 
but all over West Virginia. Organizations such as you are now per- 
fecting could well have been operated 5, 10 years ago. 

Mr. Curistiz. That is true. 

Senator Ranpoten. And there would have been, then, this effort 
made over the whole period of declining full employment from the 
standpoint especially of the manpower involved. And you might 
have been further along in meeting this rather immediate and tragic 
problem, had you begun earlier. I don’t want to be misunderstood, 
I am not critical, I know that in States like North Carolina and other 
areas of the country they have been through their people at the local 
level, not just governmental, exercising vigorous effort to encourage 
industrial growth. 

Within the last week at Clarkesburg there was an organizational 
meeting of the Harrison County industrial corporation or association, 
whatever its correct name is at the beginning. I haven’t a report on 
that first meeting, but, very frankly, T think the people in Harrison 
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County recognize now that they should have made an effort in this 
sphere of activity years and yearsago. And all over the State I think 
there is an awakening—certainly there is an awareness on the part of 
business and professional community leaders of the responsibility 
which they must all share at the local level to bring about the condi- 
tions which will be favorable so that industries will consider actively 
our respective areas. Would you agree with that, Mr. Christie? 

Mr. Curistie. I agree with that exactly. It is true that our con- 
dition here has been coming on for 10 years. It just sort of crept up 
on us, we didn’t recognize it, at least I didn’t. But it is very apparent 
now, and we are behind, we are much behind in getting started with 
our development corporation. 

The big thing we have had to contend with is the feeling that noth- 
ing can be done. Now, I don’t think that way at all. I am sure that 
something can be done. And I think that as we go along the feeling 
will get more general. And that is true in other sections of the 
State. I am sure that a lot can be done for West Virginia. And I 
also feel that we at home in these communities have largely the burden 
of doing it, with the stress on that. 

Senator Ranpotreu. Mr. Christie, I like what you have said about 
the followthrough. You are ready todothat. We had a recent world’s 
series in baseball, and the Los Angeles Dodgers defeated the Chicago 
White Sox. But I think it is important to realize—this may be just 
a story, but it is illustrative of facts—that the White Sox put more 
men on the bases than did the Dodgers, but the Dodgers brought more 
men home. So it is found to be significant—if we study these com- 

osite box scores, as I do every year—that almost without exception, 
it is the team that didn’t have the most men on the bases, but the 
team that was able to bring the players to homeplate that won. That 
may bea rather crude illustration, but I think it is important to realize 
that we must continue daily that rather tedious job of exploring these 
communities for industry. 

So I appreciate the attitude that you have expressed here today. 

Mr. Boyd, your facts are alarming. I could ask you to repeat, but 
frankly, I don’t know whether I want to hear them again, because 
they are devastating in their impact. 

Mr. Merrick, do you want to question Mr. Boyd? 


EXHAUSTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION BENEFITS 


Mr. Merrick. If I might, a couple of points. 

You refer to the fact, I think, that in 1958 some $2 million seemed 
to have been paid unemployment compensation, and in 1959 the figure 
seems to be considerably less. Is that because there are less unem- 
pee or because the time period has run out, the benefits are ex- 

austed ? 

Mr. Boyp. I think, sir, to answer your question, that occurred dur- 
ing 1957 when the large cutbacks happened, but during 1958 these 
people, instead of finding work, exhausted their benefits, and they did 
not find work. So there are not so many left with work sufficient to 
allow them to continue drawing benefits. Therefore, the benefit rates 
have been reduced, because they have no work history upon which to 
draw any benefits. 
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Senator Ranpotru. Based upon these first months that you have 
quoted, what do you believe the average for 1959 will be? 

Mr. Boyp. There was up until September 1, $1,463,822. One-fourth 
of that would be the balance for the next quarter of the year, it 
wouldn’t drop much from that. Exhaustions are not accumulating 
fast enough so that one-fourth of that total would be paid out in the 
3 months, October through December. 

Senator Ranvotru. Then $1,750,000, perhaps, would be the figure ? 

Mr. Boyp. $1,750,000 would be very close. 

Mr. Merrick. This exhaustion process, then, is going to be a more 
serious problem for the merchants and for the well-being of this com- 
munity. 

ae tint. That is what is taking place right now—the exhaustion 
of benefits. And the people are not finding jobs. They are still as 
unemployed as they were, they are just without benefit. 

Mr. Merrick. That is the point 1 wanted to bring out. 

Another point that interested me—you suggested that schools should 
be used in the evenings. Would that be for the school-age children, or 
for grownups in terms of vocational training ? 

Mr. Boyrp. I would recommend that that be set up for adult people 
who wish to up their level of skill to meet with the standards in which 
they will have to compete in 1965, or in the years prior to that time. 

Mr. Merrick. Is it your experience that your office has calls for 
employment which you e:e unable to fill because of the lack of skills? 

Mr. Boyp. Frequently we have, very frequently. 

Mr. Merrick. Does your office supply requests for employment from 
some other areas of the State? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir; we have a State clearance, or a clearance na- 
tionally, in which a qualified applicant’s application will be submitted 
to areas, regions, and finally, the Nation, in a search for employment. 

Mr. Merricrk. Are people from this locality reluctant to go to other 
parts of the State? 

Mr. Boyp. I believe I mentioned that in a previous hearing before 
a similar board to this in Charleston, W. Va. People go to other 
areas, and although they work for the same wages that the other 
workers do, they become dissatisfied and quit and return to McDowell 
County—for whet reason we have been unable to survey, other than 
perhaps that this is where they live, their family background is here, 
their friends are here, and they come back. It is hard for them to ad- 
just to an urban area. 

Mr. Merrick. It would interest me to know why, but you say you 
aren’t sure why it is they come back. Could it be because they do want 
to come back, or is it because they find the burdens of establishing 
themselves somewhere else too difficult ? 

Mr. Boyp. That is what they tell us—in the sampling of those who 
return and apply for unemployment insurance, the question is asked 
of them why they returned to West Virginia, and we ask the question, 
whether they were able to keep themselves and their families in West 
Virginia, or were they not able to move their families into other areas 
where living costs were hard. 

Senator Ranpotpu. You realize that West Virginia las been losing 
population. In the last few years we have had a loss of something like 
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2 percent. I want the record clear on this point. So from that it does 
not appear that so many are coming back. : 
Mr. Boyp. You remember, I said, many are coming back. 
Senator RanvoutrexH. Yes. 
Thank you, Mr. Boyd, and Mr. Christie, you have been very helpful. 
Mrs. Elliott, will you come to the stand ¢ 


STATEMENT OF SAMUEL A. CHRISTIE, WELCH, W. VA., RELATIVE TO THE 
UNEMPLOYED IN MCDOWELL COUNTY 


Mr. Chairman, first I want to thank you for coming to McDowell County to 
hold hearings on this problem. By doing this, you have given the people of 
McDowell County and southern West Virginia an opportunity to present their 
testimony without going to Washington. Furthermore, you will be able to ob- 
serve firsthand some of the distressing conditions which exist in this section of 
our State. 

Ten years ago, this county had almost 100,000 of happy contented people, of 
which 27,595 were gainfully employed. Today, we have less than half that 
number employed. 

We are a one-industry county, and that industry is coal. Of the 27,595 people 
gainfully employed, 10 years ago, about 22,000 worked in and about the mines. 
Today, 10 years later, we have about 10,000 people employed in mining, 7,000 
in the big mines, and 3,000 in wagon mines. Every indication is that the wagon 
mines will not be able to survive longer than 5 years, and it is the considered 
opinion of those persons in position to know that, within the next 5 years, the 
number now employed in the big mines will be further reduced by about 15 
percent. 

In the past 10 years, no less than 16 major coal operations in the county have 
closed and are no longer operating. 

Today, we have 37,000 individuals dependent, in whole or in part, upon surplus 
commodities to avoid actual starvation. One year ago, this number was 31,000, 
an increase of 6,000. At this time, the expenditures of the department of public 
assistance in McDowell County stand at $192,853.32 per month, compared to 
$46,756.85 10 years ago, an increase of $146,096.47 per month. The case load 
of the department of public assistance at this time is 2,784, compared to 1,195 
10 years ago, an increase of 1,589. 

Within the past 10 years, a number of small business concerns have been 
forced to liquidate or go into bankruptcy. Many who still have their doors open 
are losing money, and it is only a matter of time until they will have to close, 
unless the economic conditions in the county change substantially for the better 
at a very early date. 

Inflation, high taxes, and mechanization are the causes of our unemploy- 
ment, bad business conditions, and hunger and misery in McDowell County. 
Inflation is Public Enemy No.1. It grabs a chunk from every dollar one spends 
or saves, Every time prices creep up, it is because inflation has nipped a few 
cents more from our shrinking dollar. 

Chief Justice Marshall once said that “The power to tax is the power to de- 
stroy.” Taxes are far too high. When you add all your taxes together—Fed- 
eral, State, county, and city—you have a load which is positively staggering. 
High taxes are destroying the incentive of businessmen to establish new busi- 
ness enterprises, and are gradually driving out of business many old established 
firms. 

Mechanization came to McDowell County because production costs had to be 
held down so that coal could be sold in the fuel markets in competition to other 
fuels not produced in the county. Mechanization in the coal industry was a 
matter of self-defense. It is believed that if mechanizattion had not been re 
sorted to by the industry, many of the coal operations still in our county would 
have closed down and left. 

All of these causes, working together, have brought McDowell County to its 
present plight—widespread unemployment, lack of employment opportunities, 
hunger, sickness, and distress, closely bordering on the conditions which existed 
in the great depression of 1930. 

What is indicated to be done, and by whom: 

1. The people of McDowell County must put forth their best efforts to assist 
in extricating themselves from their present plight. They have already taken 
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one step in that direction by the organization of the McDowell County Develop- 
ment and Improvement Corp. 

2. McDowell County must cut its operating expenses to an absolute minimum 
until the county has recovered from its present distressing economic circum- 
stances. 

3. The State should construct lakes and assist in all types of conservation 
activity in the county. 

4. The Federal Government should arrange immediately for a more diversified 
and increased commodity distribution of surplus food in the county. 

5. The Federal Government should lend its assistance by creating a youth 
organization, patterned somewhat after the old Civilian Conservation Corps, 
so that the unemployed youth of the county, between the ages of 16 and 21 years, 
could be put to work in our forests and on conservation projects when not in 
school. 

6. The Federal Government should not send another dollar abroad until it has 
taken care of its own people, remembering that “charity begins at home.” 


STATEMENT OF PAULINE ELLIOTT, DISTRICT SUPERVISOR, WEST 
VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Senator Ranporrn. Will you give your name and the title of the 
organization you represent ? 


Mrs. Exxtorr. Pauline Elliott, district supervisor, department of 
public assistance, district No. 5, which is composed of the counties of 
Mercer, McDowell, Mingo, Monroe and Wyoming. 

Senator Ranpotren. Thank you, Mrs. Elliott. 

Mrs. Exxiorr. I am somewhat handicapped this afternoon, I was 
left almost until last. Probably you were thinking that you would not 
have to get to me at all. 


Senator Ranvotpen. I deny that assertion. I wanted a little icing 
for the cake. 


(The prepared statement of Mrs. Elliott follows :) 


PROBLEMS CREATED BY UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE COALFIELDS OF SOUTHERN WEST 
VIRGINIA WITH EMPHASIS ON MCDOWELL CouNTY 


Statement submitted by Pauline C. Elliott, District Administrator, Department 
of Public Assistance, Welch, W. Va. 


During the past 27 years since I have been engaged in welfare work, I have 
seen many changes occur throughout the coalfields. Plans that met unem- 
ployment 25 years ago will not meet the needs today. Our unemployment in 
the coalfields has already been of long duration, and at this time the future 
does not hold great promise of improvement. The people residing in the “billion 
dollar coal fields’ of West Virginia are a proud people and were it possible, 
would have endeavored to alleviate the situation long ago. However, the 
magnitude of the job is so great that the time has cume when it seems we will 
need Federal support to help us to help ourselves. 

McDowell County, according to the 1950 census, has a population of 98,887 
persons. We have been informed that at present we have between 12,000 
and 13,000 unemployed miners in this county. This unemployment has been 
of long duration. Men have left and earnestly endeavored to find work. They 
found it necessary to return as few jobs are available elsewhere that they were 
trained to do. We would like to point out that when a man has spent the 
greater part of his life in the mines, attains the age of 40 to 45, and is cutoff, 
it is most difficult to obtain work in any industry requiring other than manual 
labor, and these industries prefer the younger men. Many workers no longer 
have the resources that mobility requires. The vast number of the unemployed 
in this county definitely creates a human and social problem, which effects all 
individual workers and their families, as well as all businessmen in their re- 
spective communities. In fact, to overcome this problem, it will be necessary 
for the Federal Government, the State, county, and community to cooperate in 
order that conditions might be improved. 


47557—60—pt. 6——-9 
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The Department of Public Assistance in West Virginia was set up to care 
for the following types of persons: Old-age assistance for the indigent aged who 
attained the age of 65 without sufficient income or resources to care for them- 
selves and who have no responsible relatives able to assist. Aid to dependent 
children is granted those families where the father is physically or mentally 
incapacitated or is out of the home. Aid is also provided for indigent blind 
persons. Aid is granted to needy persons who are 18 years of age or over who 
are totally and permanently disabled. General assistance is provided for those 
disabled persons who do not qualify for classified assistance and who are unable 
to work. All general assistance funds are provided by the State and the re- 
spective county. Because of the increased number in this type of assistance, 
it has been necessary in Mercer and Mingo Counties to decrease these grants 
for November 1959 from 75 percent of the basic needs to 60 percent of the needs. 
McDowell County at this time has a caseload of 2,784 cases. 

The caseload for McDowell County as of October 20, 1959, is listed as 
follows: 


General assistance cases. 

Old-age cases 

ant) Wid REECE USIP TORII on ee been doesee 1, 623 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled persons 

Aid to the blind cases 

Children receiving boarding care 

‘Boarding care of adult cases 


Total 2,784 for McDowell County. Mercer County has a caseload of 2,616; 
Mingo County, 1,993; Monroe County, 594; and Wyoming County, 1,072, or a 
total caseload in district No. 5 of 9,059 cases. 

The caseload in McDowell County 10 years ago, as of October 1949, was 1,195 
eases with a monthly expenditure of $46,756.85. As of October 1959 the caseload 
increased to 2,784 cases with expenditures for this month amounting to $192,- 
853.32. Thus in 10 years we have had an increase in caseload of 1,590 cases in 
McDowell County and an increase of $143,069 in monthly expenditures. 

The public assistance rolls have gradually increased during this period of 
unemployment. While we cannot provide assistance to men who are ready and 
available for work, yet these men when they were employed cared for relatives 
who were disabled or aged. Then, when employment was no longer available 
for them, it was necessary for these groups of people to apply for assistance. 

The only relief provided for the unemployed person is unemployment benefits 
and surplus commodities. These benefits can only be paid to the individual 
worker for 24 weeks out of any year. There is, therefore, a long interval when 
such persons have no available income at all. As they are not eligible under 
our present regulations for public assistance, the only resource available to them 
is from the surplus commodity program. At the present time 62,985 individuals 
are receiving surplus commodities in Mercer, McDowell, and Wyoming Counties. 
At this time, these commodities consist of flour, meal, rice, dried milk, and dried 
eggs. While these foods are of great benefit, they do not provide a balanced diet 
for either adults or children. 

Impact on the schools.—All children are not eligible for the free lunch pro- 
grams. Because the commodities do not provide a balanced diet, it is necessary 
that the schools purchase sufficient food to provide a balanced lunch and most 
pupils are, therefore, required to pay a small sum for lunch each day. The 
children of unemployed miners are not able to pay this fee, therefore, do not 
qualify for the free lunch program. Children of unemployed parents are often 
unable to continue in school because of the need of shoes and adequate clothing. 
It has been almost impossible for them to purchase schoolbooks. These books 
are only provided through the eighth grade by the McDowell County Board of 
Education, and are usually hard to obtain. 

Impact on the home.—Home life is the highest and finest product of civilization. 
It is the great molding force of mind and of character. When the wage earner 
in the home has been unemployed over a long period of time it must of necessity 
cause friction in the home. In some instances the mother will leave and attempt 
to find work. In some cases the father will leave rather than see hunger depicted 
in the faces of his children. In some cases they desert and request the wife 
to take out a nonsupport warrant. They are willing to go to jail in order that 
the wife might receive an aid to dependent children’s grant. Often times, the 
continued unemployment results in divorce and broken homes. When homes 
are broken up the rate of juvenile delinquency increases. 
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Needs.—The problem of unemployment in the southern coal fields of West 
Virginia cannot be considered as temporary unemployment. It has been of 
long duration and since mines have become mechanized, there is little hope 
that they will be called back to work. The problem cannot be solved at this 
time as it was in 1935-36. ‘Time marches on and probably some laws and plans 
need revising to meet the needs of today. The men who are unemployed desire 
work rather than assistance. Values claimed for employment are the develop- 
ing of skills and work habits, thus benefiting both workers and industry by 
maintaining in readiness the Nation’s labor reserve. The work to be done 
must produce objects and services which are really needed, and the value 
of which is apparent to the workers themselves. Work boosts the morale of 
an individual and instills in each man an incentive to improve conditions for 
his family and his community. 

As a social worker, I would not presume to have the answer to the problem 
of such vast unemployment. Our counties and communities are forming de- 
velopment and improvement corporations, endeavoring to bring new industries 
to the county and community. It might be well to review our laws, both 
Federal and State, pertaining to assistance and unemployment benefits. Would 
it be wise for the Federal Government to do away with categorical assistance 
and make grants-in-aid to the States for persons who are in need? Each State, 
of course, would have to meet their share of this responsibility. We might 
also consider a youth conservation corps; also a forestry project for men be- 
tween the ages of 40 and 55, to work under the supervision of the State conserva- 
tion system to plant trees and to improve State parks to further attract the 
tourist trade in our State. These are items that might be worthy of considera- 
tion. At any rate, the crying need is for work for men who have long been 
unemployed. 


Mrs. Exxiorr. I have been in welfare work for 27 years. During 
that time I have seen many changes. I was a welfare worker under 
every one of the old welfare programs—RFC, FERA, WPA, and West 
Virginia Relief Administration. 

I remember way back in the early 1930’s when the people were very 
insecure. They didn’t know really what would happen, and the 
voice of one of our Presidents came over the radio saying, “The 
American people have nothing to fear but fear itself.” 

And true it was. Congress followed by passing the Social Se- 
curity Act in August of 1935. That was to give all of the people in 
America a feeling of greater security. It took care of those people 
who had worked a certain number of quarters and were digible 
for old-age and survivors benefits. 

It set. up unemployment benefits for the men who were ready and 
available for employment but were out of work. 

Then it set up another program to take care of the men or women 
who were disabled for employment, the Department of Public Welfare 
or Public Assistance. And that is the Department in which I am 
working today. 

I do think that many people are disappointed that the Depart- 
ment of Public Assistance cannot take care of the vast group of un- 
employed people. But it was not set up for that purpose. It was 
set up for the disabled persons. 

Therefore, we could not begin to take care of the families of men 
who were out of employment. Unemployment benefits were set up 
for this group of people, but they can only be drawn for 24 weeks 
out of any one year. So, of necessity, they have appeared in there 
where they have no income. 

But the Government did go along with us, and they provided 
surplus commodities. Now you may laugh about the surplus com- 
modities, but their distribution has been a wonderful thing. They 
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have received flour, meal, rice, and at present they also receive dried 
eggs and dried milk. It is a wonderful thing when there is no food 
in the home to get surplus commodities. 

Of course, they do not provide a balanced diet; we know that. 

Senator Ranpotru. Haven’t they just included lard? 

Mrs. Exuiorr. Yes; I noticed that in the paper. That lard will be 


available, I believe, for the month of December, but I am not positive 
as to the date. 


Senator Ranvotex. That is correct. 

Mrs. Exxiorr. But we do know that every certain period of years 
the cycle changes; let’s say every 20 or 25 years. I think that all of 
us have noticed that—we who are getting older anyway. 

Now the Social Security Act that was passed in 1935 took care of 
the situation at that time and, I think, took care of it well. 

But time marches on. More than 20 years have passed. Now 
probably the time has come when we should sit back and look over 
the situation again, not getting too despondent, because we have lead- 
ers today who can carry on and see that the picture grows brighter. 


NEED FOR REVISION OF PUBLIC WELFARE PROGRAM 


What we need to do is probably revise some laws. Probably we 
need to revise our public welfare program. 

I heard Dr. Flemming say at a meeting not too long ago that prob- 
ably we should consider whether or not it would be wise to do away 
with all categorical assistance, helping people who were in need. Of 
course, that would place a big burden upon the States, because States 
must always participate. ; Be. 

As you have heard today, we are a proud people here in the billion- 
dollar coalfields. We never want anybody to do anything for us that 
we can do for ourselves. But I think that the time has come when 
it is necessary that our Federal Government, our State, our county, 
and community must work together in order that we overcome this 
problem that we are facing, none of us evading any issue and each 
accepting the responsibility which should be borne. 

I would like to talk to you just a moment about the results of 
unemployment. It is heartbreaking sometimes, as I talk to some of 
these people in need, that I am in the position—or our department is in 
the position—where we cannot help them. They want work. They 
want work that produces; they don’t want work that is merely set 
up as a plan instead of assistance. They want work that produces a 
commodity that is useful, that is needed. That boosts their morale, 
and is an incentive to make better citizens. t 

A man came into the office not too long ago and he said, “Lady, I 
am not disabled, and I don’t want assistance. But,” he said, “look 
at these hands. Have they been used to an easy life? Aren’t they 
toilworn ?” ; 

They were, gentlemen. There were calluses all over his hands. 

He said, “I am 45 years of age; I have two children in high school, 
the rest of my children are in the grades, and they can’t go to school 
because they don’t even have shoes.” 

I wish that I had the answer to the problem. 

Another day a woman came in. She said, “Lady, my husband was 
ashamed to come into the office. He has never been without work. 
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But,” she said, “when I left home this morning there were five little 
children who were hungry, and I can’t go home.” It was then a few 
minutes before 5 o’clock. She said, “I can’t go home without some 
kind of food.” 


Gentlemen, I ask you, can we afford to let any child in America 


go ee: 

My department has been criticized time and time again by some 
people who are cynical. They don’t like to see anybody get assist- 
ance. In fact, they believe anybody who gets assistance is no good. 

I think that it is — hard to see people become cynical like that. 
And I say to myself, as I go about my work and receive the criticism, 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 

They have never known the seamy side of life. They have never 
had a bare cupboard for their folks. 

We don’t know what it means to be without food until we experience 
it; until wesee it. And I have seen it. 

I went into a home years ago. I had heard they were very desti- 
tute there, and I thought I would go and see if there was anything 
I might do personally. That was years ago, before public assistance 
came along. It was away up in the hollow of a mountain. We went 
into the little home—it was practically bare; they didn’t have any 
food; there wasn’t any work then; it was 1931. But there was an 
old organ sitting in the room. 

I talked to the man and his wife a while, and I found out what 
the problem was and how I might help them. And I was going to 
do it on a personal basis through contacting people back in my home- 
town of Keystone. And I asked, “Now, is there anything else that 
Ican do for you this afternoon ?” 

The man said, “Lady, can you play the organ?” 

I replied, “Well, I will try.” 

“Will you play for us this evening before you leave?” he asked. 

Isaid, “Gladly. What do you want me to play?” 

He said, “ ‘God Will Take Care Of You.’ ” 

Folks, that is faith, that God will take care of you. 

We live here in America, a land of which we are proud. We are 
proud of our State of West Virginia. We know that we will over- 
come the difficulties that are surrounding us at the present time. We 
must never become discouraged or despondent, because if that man 
had faith, why should we not have faith? 


IMPACT OF UNEMPLOYMENT ON HOME 


The impact of unemployment on the home has been bad. It has 
caused dissension in some homes. If the wage earner is unemployed, 
that causes friction. There have been many, many divorces. hen 
homes are broken, we have more juvenile delinquents. It is true what 
you have heard today, that in some instances able-bodied men have 
left their families to qualify them for relief rather than see their 
children go hungry. And I don’t know that I would criticize them 
too much for that. 

We do have faith in the future. We have faith in our representa- 
tives who are here today, that they will do everything in their power 
to help the people of West Virginia who need help. Help us to help 
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ourselves, each State assuming the rightful share of its own burden, 
and each county and municipality likewise. 

I believe Mr. Christie gave you the figures on how assistance in Mc- 
Dowell County has increased during the past 10 years. Now, the 
reason for that is, as you know, because when men were working they 
took care of relatives who were disabled. When they no longer have 
any employment, it becomes impossible for them to take care of these 
people, so they must apply for assistance. 

We have pending in Mingo County 224 cases at the present. time, 
219 in Mercer, 191 in McDowell. 

Now, the reason that we have even that many pending cases is be- 
cause a great number of these people have applied for aid to the 
totaliy and permanently disabled. Those cases are reviewed by a team 
in Charleston, of which a physician is a member. And sometimes 
they require additional medical examination. As a rule, cases are 
cleared within a 30-day period. I think one of the gentlemen today 
was talking about applications for commodities. The department of 
public assistance does not take the application for commodity assist- 
ance; we refer our people who receive assistance to the commodity 
division. But that is the picture; those are the actual figures as we 
have them in our district as of today. 

I thank you, gentlemen, and Mrs. Kee, for the privilege of appear- 
ing before you this afternoon. 

We hope that our Government will be able to assist us to help 
ourselves. 

I thank you. 

Senator Ranpotrn. I want the record to show that insofar as I am 
concerned—I don’t know how anybody else feels—I am appreciative 
of your testimony. I thank you very, very much, Mrs. Elliott. And 
I think the members of the committee not present today will read not 
only once, but will read perhaps again the statement or parts of it in 
which you have spoken this very vivid and very helpful portrayal. 

Representative Kee. Mr. Chairman, I wish they could hear her. 
—— Ranpvoitru. Yes; we wish for that as expressed by Mrs. 

ee. 

I am going to ask that the Honorable Clarence Elmore come up. 

Mr. Elmore is a commissioner of the county court of Mercer County. 
He was a former sheriff of Mercer County, and he is here today indi- 
cating his personal and official interest in these hearings. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLARENCE ELMORE, COMMISSIONER, COUNTY 
COURT OF MERCER COUNTY, W. VA. 


Senator Ranpotrn. If you have any information or material that 
you want to place in the record, Clarence, we will be very happy to 
have it. 

Mr. Excmorr. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Randolph, Mrs. Kee, and members of the committee, I have 
no prepared statement. I do have a few remarks that I would like to 
make off the cuff, so to speak. 

I would like to make reference to some statements the honorable 
mayor of Welch made with reference to some small industries in 
Mercer County. I believe he said the one in Coopers or Bramwell 
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had been closed due to some labor difficulty. I would like to inform 
this committee that that small industry is operating now, has been 
operating all the time, and has never had any labor difficulty. And 
we are very fortunate and very pleased to have it. 

In addition to that, we are making additional arrangements for 
that same company to locate in Princeton with a plant that will em- 
ploy an additional 50 or 60 women and men. 

Another one he made reference to did have some labor difficulty ; 
that was the branch factory. And incidentally, that was in Bluefield, 
Va., not in West Virginia. They had some difficulty, and did move 
out. However, there are some people now negotiating or moving into 
the same building with a new industry. 


AVAILABLE LAND 


I don’t agree with some of the statements that I have heard today 
that due to the mountainous terrain of this section it would not be 
feasible for large industries or any industries to locate in this imme- 
diate area. As a member of the county court of Mercer County, I 
point out that we own a farm of 230 acres. That farm is level. It is 
within 114 miles of the Virginian Railroad, the West Virginia Turn- 
pike goes through it, and there was formerly a railroad through this 
farm. And we offer and will give this farm to any industry that will 
move in. We would be glad to have it on those 230 acres of level land. 

In Mercer County you can find plenty of places. And the people 
in this area, I am sure, would be glad to have diversified industries in 
this particular year. And if we can get the industries, we will fur- 
nish them a place to build. I will guarantee that. 

Another place that would be available, due to the work of our 
Members in the Senate and House, is the Brush Creek flood control 
area which you people, Senator Randolph and Mrs. Kee, all of you, 
worked very hard for many sessions with many vetoes, but finally 
did get it through, and we are very proud of it. When that is com- 
pleted there will be another hundred acres of level land adjacent to 
the city of Princeton. And Brush Creek goes under the Virginian 
Railroad. Those places will be available for anyone, small factories 
or large either. 

And another consideration would be, as far as the water is con- 
cerned, that the watershed project is in progress in Mercer County in 
connection with the flood control, so that with the small dams and 
the draining of the land we will have water supply as well as rail- 
roads and highways—all of that will be available to anyone who 
would be interested, and we would be glad to have them. 

With reference to Mercer County unemployment, we have what 
we call in one district the county’s mining area. Some 10 years ago 
there were 16 large coal mines operating in this one district that 
employed upward of 2,500 men. Today we have three mines in that 
district that are operating 2 or 3 days a week, and they employ from 
4 to 6 men, up to the largest one which, I think, has approximately 
a hundred employees. 

So that is the coal industry a situation as far as the 
mines in our area are concerned. Our coal-hauling railroads have 
extensive furlough lists, too. 
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And in the DPA for the month of November we will have spent 
$143,043.70 for relief in Mercer County. The county court has to 
appropriate 15 percent of their local budget for the DPA for relief 
purposes. That is the only relief work that the county courts can 
do. That is all that they can do for any of the people. And we have 
people in our office every day wanting something to do so that they 
can get something to feed their families with. Of course, we have no 
means. There is nothing, as a county court, that we can do for them. 
And as it has been stated, the rules and regulations and the way the 
DPA is set up, they are limited in what they can do for the people, 
too. 

UNEMPLOYMENT SITUATION IN COUNTY IS BAD 


The unemployment situation in our county is bad. As it has been 
stated here before, the Norfolk & Western Railroad and the Virginian 
are soon to be merged. It will take effect, I believe, about the first 
of December. And the Virginian goes through the town of Prince- 
ton. We hope that, due to the merger, it will help the situation. But 
at the present time it has hurt, because all of the men from the Vir- 
ginian Railroad have been cut off since the 1st of July. 

Representative Kerr. May I ask a question right here, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

Do you think the steel strike is partly responsible for that, or do you 
think it is a temporary thing that might be corrected when the steel 
strike is over? 

Mr. Exmore. To some extent, yes; but for the most part, no. Some 
of them will be called back. In fact some of them have already been 
called back. But a good number of them will be transferred to Roa- 
noke and other places. And some of them will be left out of employ- 
ment entirely, after a certain length of time. I think there is one 
thing about this unemployment that a lot of people overlook; namely, 
the fact that of the numbers of people who are unemployed—as I 
understand it, they take those figures from the list of people who are 
eligible to draw unemployment compensation. Many people have 
been laid off or cut off, so that they have exhausted their part of that, 
and they have no income. You still have those same people who are 
ae but they don’t show up in the official unemployment 

res. 
er instance, I have a son who was a brakeman on the Virginian 
Railroad. He was cut off. He used up all his unemployment com- 
pensation so he is not shown. He is one of the number that wasn’t 
reemployed. And that is true in numerous cases that I happen to 
know about. So unemployment actually is worse than the official 
figures indicate. 

I believe that is about all I have to say. 

Thank you very much, and I hope that you people can do some- 
thing to relieve the unemployment situation and to help us to get 
anything that will help this immediate area. 

Senator Ranpotew. Mr. Elmore, it is testimony of men like your- 
self that is most helpful to the committee. We appreciate your 
presence very much. 

I wonder if we might have the superintendents of both the Mercer 
and the McDowell County Schools sit together, if they don’t mind. 
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STATEMENTS OF W. R. COOKE, SUPERINTENDENT, MERCER 
COUNTY, W. VA., SCHOOLS; AND GEORGE BRYSON, SUPERIN- 
TENDENT, McDOWELL COUNTY, W. VA., SCHOOLS 


Senator Ranvotex. Mr. Cooke, if you will be kind enough—I know 
that McDowell would want to yield to Mercer in this respect—to 
give your name and position and present your testimony, sir. 

Mr. Cooxr. I am W. R. Cooke, superintendent of the Mercer 
County schools. 

Mercer County is now dependent and has for the past 60 years or 
more depended on the coal industry to a large extent. Mercer County 
is still deslitctiaas to a large extent upon the coal industry. We have 
depended on that industry so long that I am afraid that perhaps we 
have permitted ourselves to drift along to the point where now we 
need other industry and we have failed to obtain it. 

The extraction of raw materials in Mercer County has been not 
only coal but other materials including limestone. And there are 
other industries, as well as farming, that go into the makeup of the 
people of the county. 

Principally, as a result of the coal industry, from 1890 up to 1950 
the population increased from 16,000 to 75,013. At one time Mercer 
County had a census of approximately 4,000 working coal miners. 
A peak of 2,300 railroad workers also was reached in Mercer County. 


Today these figures have dropped considerably. In the county, in- 
cluding those who work in the three mines that are left, and includ- 
ing all those who go over into Wyoming County, and including all 
those who go over into McDowell County, we have less than a thou- 


sand men who are employed by the mining industry. Three thousand 
have lost out. In the railroad industry, mainly because of moderni- 
zation, We have dropped down to approximately a thousand or less 
than a thousand of those in Mercer County, from the high figure of 
2,300. 

In the last 12 months we have had at our office and the board of 
education daily somewhere close to 20 men who have applied to us 
for work, any kind of work—men who were miners and men who 
have lost their jobs because of the closing of the mines and because 
of mechanization. 

Some of those men who have come to us as lately as this week 
have said that they have been out of work since March 1958 and 
have been unable to obtain work. All of their lives they have been 
miners. Now they can find no work. They are willing to take any 
kind of a job, a janitor’s job, any kind they can get. And that has 
been our experience daily, for over a year, a constant stream of them. 

All of them, or practically all of them, have used up their unem- 
ployment compensation benefit resources, and therefore their families 
are destitute. 

Railroad workers are in somewhat the same plight. Here are men 
who have been brakemen and firemen and in related capacities all 
these years. The railroads have been modernized, as the rest of the 
world has, and, as a result, many men are out of work. 

The two big industries in our country were the railroads and the 
mines, 
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I talked with the Union Mission people, and I talked with Salvation 
Army representatives. They say they are helping more people and 
feeding more families than they have ever fed before. Both of those 
organizations are in Bluefield. 

enator RanpotpH. You mean more than in the so-called depression 
of the-1930’s? 

Mr. Cooxe. No; I wouldn’t say that. I mean in recent years, more 
than in recent years, any time since the depression years. 


INCREASE IN FREE SCHOOL LUNCHES 


In our school-lunch program, in the month of September, which is 
always a low month, we served 86,000 type A meals, balanced meals. 
And 9,000 of those were furnished free by the schools and paid for 
either by the schools or by civic groups and service clubs and 
individuals. 

We fed 9,000 free lunchers in that 1 month. That figure will climb. 
In fact, in the second month, the report of which we got today, we 
had 144,000 meals, and the same ratio of free meals, approximately 
the same. 

That is the highest by far that we have ever had since we started 
on our free-lunch program. 

And the impact of this serious unemployment on the schools has 
been felt in other ways. Many, many children this year were unable 
to buy their books. Many of their parents were unable to provide 
their clothing needs. And some of them needed medical care that 
they were unable to obtain. 

I do not know what the Federal Government or even the State gov- 
ernment can do to help this situation. But it seems to me that some- 
thing can be worked out to help these unfortunate people through an 
adjustment period, until they can transfer to other areas, or until em- 
ployment can be obtained for them here. 

Senator Ranpotpw. Thank you, Mr. Cooke. 

You speak of the tragedy within the school-age population in some 
instances, perhaps many instances, of not having clothing. Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Cooxe. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ranpotru. Insufficient clothing to dress properly for 
school ? 

Mr Cooke. That is right, sir. 

Senator Ranpvotren. And insufficient food in some instances also 
deters attendance. Isthat stating the case too strongly ? 

Mr. Cooke. Sir, we know of many, many cases where the only meal 
that those children have during the entire day is that balanced meal 
at noon in the school cafeteria. A great deal of that meal is surplus 
commodities that we are now getting from the Federal Government. 
And without that, these children would go hungry. That is their only 
meal, many of them. 

Representative Ker. May I ask a question at this point, Mr. Chair- 
man ? 

Is it true, as I have heard, that in some cases a child will take milk 
or maybe a part of his lunch home to some younger brother or sister 
who is hungry? 
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Mr. Cooxe. Mrs. Kee, I do not know of that situation; it may be 
prevalent. 

Representative Ker. I have heard of that. 

Mr. Cooxpr. I do not know of it. 

Senator Ranpnoteuw. Mr. Cooke, you have properly called to the 
attention of the committee the fact that when there is unemployment 
of a father or possibly a mother—because we do have the mother’s 
employment often holding the family together—when there is un- 
employment in the family, and the parents are unable to find work, 
the children suffer. Therefore the next generation suffers, and the 
succeeding generation, is that correct? 

Mr. Cooke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ranpotru. And erosion sets in? You have spoken of that 
here today in other terminology ? 

Mr. Cooxs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ranpotex. Thank you for your testimony. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Cooke follows:) 


Gentlemen of the committee, this report follows a considerable study of the 
employment condition of Mercer County by the writer and is intended only 
to throw light upon the economic status of its people. 

Mercer County is located in the extreme sourthern portion of the State of 
West Virginia and has for many years depended on the coal industry for the 
support of its 75,000 population. 

Although nearly depleted, at one time the natural resources of the county 
were coal, timber, and limestone. The coal-bearing areas of the county in the 
northwest section, generally northwest of the Bluestone River, is a part of the 
famous Pocahontas coalfield and has produced some of the finest steam coal 
known to the bituminous market. Near the coal-bearing area and sometimes 
forming a part of it were the extensive hardwood forests from which the 
virgin timber was cut several years ago. 

Industry of the county has revolved around the extraction of raw materials 
of industry and the manufacture of the power required for this extraction and 
the transportation of the product to market, accompanied by the return of such 
manufactured goods, foodstuffs, etc., as required by the population. 

The extraction of coal, timber, and other resources has provided a market 
for all kinds of retail consumer goods and the retail business of the county has 
grown with the industrial interests. 

As a result of the abundance of raw materials, the population grew from 
16,002 in 1890 to 75,013 in 1950. In the year 1950, employment reached its 
peak. Since that time it has gradually decreased. 

Mercer County had within its borders at one time over 4,000 miners and 2,300 
railway workers. Today, these figures have dropped to less than a thousand 
miners and slightly over a thousand railway workers. This was a direct result 
of modernization and mechanization of the coal mines. Actually, today only 3 
mines are left in Mercer County, some 12 or 14 being forced to close because of 
depletion or inability to mechanize and compete in the market. 

Literally hundreds of workers were thrown out of work and were compelled 
to rely on their unemployment checks. These payments are now depleted and 
many miners are walking the streets looking for work. 

During the past 6 months we have had as many as 20 men daily to apply for 
work with the board of education. Most of them stating that they have had no 
employment since last March, their unemployment checks have stopped and their 
families are destitute. 

Railway workers are in much the same plight. Modernization of the railroads 
with the resultant layoffs has placed several hundred workers on the unemploy- 
ment list. There are no industries in Mercer County to absorb these and the 
miners. Locally, everything has been done to take up the slack in unemploy- 
ment but the saturation point was reached many months ago. 

Many persons are displaced as a result of being unable to pay their rent. 
The Salvation Army and the Union Mission are taking care of more than a 
hundred of these. 
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A discouraging example of the plight of many people is clearly indicated in our 
47 school-lunch programs. During the month of September, we served 86,000 
type A balanced school lunches. More than 9,000 of these were served free or 
were paid for by civic groups and service clubs. Many of the children served 
the free meals had no other meal during the day. We expect that the list will 
progressively climb as the cold weather comes on. 

The impact on the public schools has been felt in other ways. Children are 
unable to buy their books, do not have sufficient clothing, and many are in need 
of medical care. 

I do not know what steps the Federal Government can take to alleviate this 
situation but it is certainly within reason to expect that immediate action of 
some kind should be taken to furnish surplus commodities and to help the citi- 
zens of one of our federated States through an adjustment period until employ- 
ment can again be had by all. 

W. R. Cooxe, 


Superintendent, Mercer County School, Princeton, W. Va. 


Senator Ranpotru. Our final witness is Mr. Bryson. 

We will give an opportunity to any person in the room to give his 
name and perhaps speak later. We hope to be able to provide that 
opportunity. 


STATEMENT OF GEO. W. BRYSON, SUPERINTENDENT, McDOWELL 
COUNTY SCHOOLS 


Mr. Bryson, will you give your complete name? 

‘ en George W. Bryson, superintendent, McDowell County 
chools. 

Senator Randolph, and members of the commitee, I came up in the 
old school where I was supposed to stand to recite, if I may have that 
privilege. 

Senator Ranpotpu. You stand tall, too, sir. 


Mr. Bryson. I was invited to speak to this committee for a few 
minutes, and I have given you in my prepared statement the substance 
of what I shall have to say concerning the effects of unemployment 
upon the schools in McDowell County. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Bryson follows :) 


Tue Errects 0F UNEMPLOYMENT ON SCHOOLS IN McDowELL County 
(By George W. Bryson, superintendent of McDowell County schools) 


As may well be expected, the schools in McDowell County have been adversely 
affected by the unemployment in this area. Enrollments have decreased each 
year since 1954-55 until there are now approximately 2,600 fewer children in 
the county schools than there were in that year. Approximately 2,500 of this 
number have been listed in the elementary schools, and if it were not for the 
fact that the holding power of the high schools is now keeping more students in 
school for a longer period of time, the total enrollment would show even a larger 
decrease. 

The increase in the holding power is shown by comparing the peak year of the 
high school enrollment, 1953-54, with the present enrollment. There has been 
a decrease of 7 percent in the high school enrollment since 1953-54 but there 
has been a 19-percent increase in the number of seniors in the high schools. 
(See attached sheet on enrollments.) 

The school-lunch program is feeling the effects of unemployment as much as 
any other factor. The Federal school lunch program is now in effect in 53 of 
the county schools. During the past month of October, 111,647 lunches were 
served in the schools and 27,757 of them, 24.8 percent, were either free to needy 
children or sold at prices reduced below the regular rates. This is 2.7 percent 
more than the number of free lunches served in October 1958, 5.5 percent more 
than in October 1957, and 12 percent more than in 1953. Of the 53 schools 
conducting this program, 24 had a balance less than $100 on October 31. 
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Each lunch served under this program is subsidized either $0.05, $0.0514, or 
$0.06 by the Federal Government, dependent upon the number served each day. 
The original amount given by the Federal Government was $0.09 for each lunch 
although this amount has not been paid for at least 7 years. These programs 
could not operate without the supply of surplus foods donated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, although more foods of certain types could well be used. 

After receiving an invitation on November 5, to present information to your 
committee today concerning the effects ef unemployment upon the schools, a 
questionnaire was sent to the principal of each school to obtain specific informa- 
tion. Although there was not sufficient time to obtain and tabulate the results 
from all schools, the information as given below has been obtained. 

(The term “unemployment,” for purposes of this questionnaire, refers to per- 
sons who are physically able to work, not working at the present time, but would 
work if jobs were available to fit their qualifications. ) 

Returns have been obtained from 110 schools with an enrollment of 19,879 
pupils. There are 142 schools in the county with a total enrollment of 22,374. 

Twenty-seven schools with enrollments of 1,954 pupils, reported that there were 
no particular problems in these schools which had been brought about by unusual 
employment. The other schools reported from mild to serious problems have 
developed. The questions asked and the answers received are as follows: 

Question 1. Number of pupils in schools whose fathers (wage earner of 
family) are now wholly unemployed?—This number was reported as 2,680. 

Question 2. Number of pupils whose fathers (wage earner of family) are now 
partially (less than full time) employed?—This number was reported as 2,459. 

Question 3. Number of pupils whose mothers (wage earner of family) are now 
wholly unemployed ?—This number was reported as 754. 

Question 4. Number of pupils whose mothers (wage earner of family) are now 
partially unemployed ?—This number was reported as 313. 

Question 5. Number of pupils whose family wage earners (other than father 
or mother) are either wholly unemployed or only partially employed?—This 
number was given as 281. The total number of pupils who are, therefore, directly 
affected by the unemployment of wage earners in the families is 6,487. 

Question 6. Number of pupils who were given free lunches today or lunches 
at reduced rates?—This number was reported as 1,423. 

Question 7. If school has a lunch program, what is the regular price for a 
lunch ?—Hight schools reported 20 cents and 45 schools reported 25 cents. There 
are 53 schools which have the lunch programs. 

Question 8. How many pupils have entered or left your school since the term 
began because of wage earner in family being unemployed?—This number was 
reported as 304. 

Question 9. How many pupils need articles of clothing (including shoes) which 
it appears their parents are unable to provide?—This number was reported as 

,001. 

Question 10. How many pupils appear to be undernourished and possibly need 
more and/or better food than they are now receiving?—This number was re- 
ported as 1,102. 

Question 11. Make any statement you may desire, to indicate whether the 
present unemployment conditions affect your pupils and school adversely. Have 
your problems and general school conditions increased this term because of in- 
creased unemployment? 

Many and varied comments were made by the principals, some of which are as 
follows: 

1. (Elelmentary school of 313 pupils)——“‘Unemployment has caused emotional 
upset among pupils which is reflected in their work at school.” 

2. (Elementary school of 142 pupils) —“There appears to be a lack of interest 
and a feeling of insecurity among the children whose parents are unemployed.” 

3. (Blementary school of 164 pupils)—‘“We have pupils who appear to be 
undernourished and possibly need more food but they will not tell us. We have 
received notes from parents who stated that they were keeping their children 
home to clean their clothes and that they did not have any other clothes to 
wear. We have learned that some children clean their clothes at night in order 
to have them ready to wear the next day. We have quit giving some types of 
entertainments because the parents could not get the clothes they thought their 
children should have to participate.” 

4. (Blementary school of 55 pupils)—‘‘We have 11 families whose fathers’ 
unemployment checks have ended. They are unable to obtain help from the 
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department of public assistance because they are able to work. As winter ap- 
proaches, we are facing a problem of food, clothing, and shoes.” 

5. (Blementary school of 122 pupils)—“We are unable to operate our lunch 
program because of the few pupils who can buy lunches. Many of our children 
are not able to buy the school supplies they need.” 

6. (Junior high school of 281 pupils)—‘‘This has been our worst year as far 
as children not having clothes and school supplies.” 

7. (Elementary school of 159 pupils)—-“It has become harder and harder to 
break even in the operation of the school-lunch program. This is the first year 
that we have been unable to give children a discount for lunches when paid in 
advance. Many children have been absent until such time as the parent was 
able to purchase needed clothing or shoes.” 

8. (High school of 805 students)—‘‘The unemployment has been a major 
problem in our school this year. Students do not have the necessary books and 
supplies. School activities have been greatly curtailed. Many students seem 
to feel a sense of insecurity and the general morale of the school has been 
lowered. Teachers report that they can sense the feeling of unrest and un- 
happiness.” 

“Employment opportunities are very limited for our graduates. About 75 
percent of our graduates seeking employment have had to leave the county.” 

9. (Junior high and elementary of 227 pupils)—‘‘The No. 1 cause of absen- 
teeism in this school is caused by the poor economic condition of the homes from 
which the pupils come. Our lunch program is not adequate to supply a free or 
reduced price lunch for all the pupils who do not have lunches or who have sub- 
standard lunches.” 

10. (Elementary school of 102 pupils)—“Children tend to carry to school the 
worries of their parents. The uncertainity of whether they will have to move 
affects their school work.” 

11. (High school of 468 students)—“The students in the upper four grades of 
our school need 474 books which are not on the free textbook list. The need of 
books and supplies makes it impossible for the students in these grades to do 
their best work.” 


“Nearly all of our graduates must leave the county in order to obtain 
employment.” 

12. (Elementary school of 481 pupils) —‘It has been much more difficult to 
take care of requests for food and clothing this year than ever before. We are 
giving more free lunches this year than ever before. At the same time, the 
variety of commodities received has been inadequate.” 

“The same situation exists as to clothing. We have had many requests for 
shoes, coats, and other clothing. Many of these requests have come from people 
who, heretofore, have not asked for any help. If conditions do not soon improve, 
‘many of our children will be forced to remain out of school.” 

13. (High school of 394 students)—“We have graduated 173 seniors during 
the past 3 years. Of this number, 112 have left the county to seek employment.” 

14. (Junior high and elementary of 507 pupils)—‘‘We have pupils who miss 
school because of a lack of clothes. The home room mothers have opened a 
clothes bank in which they alter and repair donated clothing. We are giving 
about 50 free lunches every day and have ordinarily given only 20.” 

15. (Elementary school of 110 pupils) —‘‘There are now nine of our pupils who 
are being kept at home because of insufficient clothing. We have had more 
moving this year than at any other time and this makes for a bad learning 
situation.” 

16. (Elementary school of 66 pupils)—‘“Pencils, paper, and workbooks have 
been hard to get this year. There appears to be general unrest in this com- 
munity due to unemployment.” 

17. (Elementary school of 66 pupils)—“Some of the mothers of children in 
this community have gone elsewhere to take jobs. This has created noticeable 
emotional instability in children and their attitude toward their school work 
is affected.” 

18. (Elementary school of 45 pupils)—“‘Some of the fathers in this com- 
munity have gone away to work and this appears to affect the learning of their 
children.” 

19. (Elementary school of 49 pupils)—‘‘There is a lack of medical aid in 
this community and several pupils have no lights because the electricity has 
been disconnected. The parents are not financially able to pay the bills.” 

20. (Elementary school of 290 pupils)—“120 pupils in our school are from 
homes where there is no wage earner employed. Quite often children come to 
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school without breakfast because there is no food in the house. Whenever we 
discover a condition like this we manage to feed them. Lack of food and 
respectable clothing cause a bad psychological reaction among the children. 
Much of the teachers’ time is spent in trying to supply the children with 
necessities.” 

The above statements are only a few of the many which have been made by 
the principals of the schools. Many others are similar to these. 

At the time this questionnaire was sent to the principals the steel strike had 
not been settled. Principals in the schools most affected by the steel strike 
were later advised to not include unemployed persons if they were returning 
to work on November 9 or 10. There may, however, be some unemployment 
included in the above which will soon be taken care of. 

As noted above, the holding power of the high school in McDowell County 
has increased in recent years. There is, however, a bleak outlook for gradu- 
ates of our high schools and vocational schools to find employment in this 
immediate area. The principals of the high schools and the directors of the 
vocational schools report that the large majority of graduates are finding work 
outside of the county. We feel that it is tragic for any community to lose its 
young people in such large numbers. 

In addition to the unemployed herein referred to, there are many unknown 
eases whose chief income is from the department of public assistance, unem- 
ployment compensation, social security, miners’ welfare fund, ete. Our personal 
observation has been that the worker whose unemployment compensation has 
expired is in worse circumstances than any other because of his ineligibility 
for other aid. It has also been our personal observation that many of those 
unemployed are not qualified to perform work other than common labor. 

Since June, 1959, the McDowell County board of education has had in effect 
a retraining program for unemployed persons. This is done in cooperation 
with the vocational division of the State department of education and the West 
Virginia Department of Employment Security. It appears that this program of 
retraining has good possibilities for helping a limited number of persons. 


Net enrollments—McDowell County schools (1st month of each year) 


Ele- | Second- High | Ele- | Second- High 
mentary} ary Total school Year mentary| ary Total | school 
(1-6) (7-12) gradu- (1-6) (7-12) gradu- 
ates ates 


1933-34_____- : 6,458 | 22,931 468 5, 84! 7,837 | 23, 682 748 
: 23, 645 i, 7,7 24, 385 756 

24) 564 50! 949-50__....| 16, 58% 8,006 | 24, 594 77 

24) 851 96 || 1950-£ “| 16, 35: 8,394 | 24,746 744 

24) 935 5 951-! “| 16,048 8,642 | 24, 687 77 

é 25, 058 596 || 19% “| 15, 9,063 | 24, 937 853 
16, 340 : 24) 935 a7 53-54 5, 15% 9,213 | 24.366 881 
15, 758 ‘ 24, 189 796 54-55 16,045} 8,642 | 24,687 949 
16, 144 e 24, 658 ‘ 955-56..--.-| 14,715 | 9,105 | 23,820 948 
15, 858 ‘ 24, 150 1956-57_....- 14,630 | 8,986 | 23,616 933 
15, 656 9! 23, 576 ; 1957-58_....- 14,543 | 8,920] 23, 463 921 
15,632] 8, 23, 751 9! 14,217 | 8,758] 22,975 914 
15,667 | 7,876] 23, 543 f 13,539 | 8,560] 22,099} 21,050 

15, 867 5 23, 512 


2 Seniors enrolled. 
NoTE.—1933-34 was the Ist year of the county unit system. 


Mr. Bryson. There are about 2,600 fewer children in the schools in 
McDowell County than there were 5 years ago. 

I would like to refer you to the last sheet of my prepared paper 
there, if you would like to look at it. It shows that about 2,500 of 
those children are elementary children, and about 100 are high school 
children. 

The last column of that sheet will show you that the holding power 
of our high schools has materially increased, and if it were not for 
that, the enrollments would be much lower than they now are. The 
holding power has increased considerably, until we have this year the 
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largest graduating class we ever had in the county. In fact there 
are 19 percent more graduates this year than there were 9 oe ago, 
even though there is a 7-percent decrease in the total enrollment. 


DECREASE IN SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS 


Senator Ranpotpn. Am I correct in concluding from my study of 
your chart that the total enrollment in elementary and secondary 
schools in the county is less today than it was in 1933-34? 

Mr. Bryson. In 1933-34 the total enrollment was 22,931. The 
total enrollment the first month of this year was 22,099. 

Senator Ranpoutren. As I study your chart, not only that fact be- 
comes apparent, but there isn’t a single year, as I look through it 
rather hurriedly, when you had a lesser number than at the present 
time. 

Mr. Bryson. That is right. This is the lowest number we have had 
in the 25 years I have been superintendent of schools. It has de- 
creased. 

Senator Ranpoteu. A quarter of a century of school history. 

Mr. Bryson. Yes, sir. This decrease within itself is not bad, of 
course, for schools, except that it shows the trend that we are going 
through. Now the figures I will present from here on are rather bad. 

In the month of October of this year we served 111,647 lunches in 
53 schools. Of that number, 27,757, or 24.8 percent of those, were 
either free or sold at reduced prices; that is equivalent, Senator 
Randolph and Mrs. Kee, to taking almost the population of Welch, 
McDowell County, and lining them up for lunches—men, women, and 
children—and giving them three lunches each day. That is what it 
amounts to. 

Of our 53 schools, 24, or almost half, had a balance of less than $100 
in the lunch fund at the end of October. These lunches, as Mr. Cooke 
has said here, are financed a great deal by the Federal Government. 
We get surplus commodities, and we have done well, but there are 
certain types of commodities that we need in addition, such as meat 
and proteins. 

1en this Federal program first started we received 9 cents subsi- 
dization for each enh. We now receive 6 cents, 514 cents, or 5 cents 
for each lunch, depending upon the number served in each school— 
the larger the school the smaller the refund. 


QUESTIONNAIRES SENT TO HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPLES 


I received this invitation 10 days ago on Thursday afternoon, 
November 6, and immediately the next morning I sent questionnaires 
to each of our 142 principals and one-room teachers in the county 
to obtain certain information which I thought you would like to have. 
And I present that information to you in the next two or three pages 
of my statement—all factual information. 

In this questionnaire the term “unemployment” was used to mean 
persons who are physically able to work but who are not working at 
the present time, but who would work if jobs were available to fit their 
qualifications. 

This questionnaire was mailed on November 7 and on November 8 
it was announced that the steel strike was temporarily settled, and so 
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these figures may include some who were temporarily unemployed 
because of the steel strike, although I did, on Monday morning, get 
word to the largest schools not to include them if they went back to 
work that morning. 

I asked 10 questions, the first 5 of which were to give the number 
of children in school whose fathers, mothers, or wage earners in the 
family were either totally unemployed or partially unemployed. 

I did not get back all of the questionnaires sent, but of the 142 
schools in the county with a total enrollment of 22,374, I got back 
questionnaires from 110 schools with an enrollment of 19,879 pupils; 
and 27 schools with enrollments of 1,954 pupils reported that there 
were particular problems which had been brought about by unusual 
employment. 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONNAIRES 


From the answers to the first six questions we see that the total 
number of pupils who were directly affected by the unemployment 
of wage earners in their families was 6,487 on that Monday morning. 
And if 100 percent replies had been received, carrying that to a con- 
clusion, there were 7,305, or about 1 out of every 3 children in the 
county schools, the wage earners in whose families were unemployed. 

On question 6, I asked this: Number of pupils who were given free 
lunches today or lunches at reduced rates. That number was given 
as 1,423 children in the 53 schools in which we are carrying on lunch 
programs. 

Those lunch programs cost the children either 20 or 25 cents. We 
are allowed under the Federal lunch program to charge as much as 
35 cents. But no school in the county charges that much. 

I asked this question: How many pupils have entered or left your 
school since the term began because of wage earner in family being 
unemployed ? 

And the report was 304. 

I asked: How many pupils need articles of clothing, including 
shoes, which it appears their parents are unable to provide ? 

The replies totaled 1001. 

I asked how many pupils appeared to be undernourished and _ pos- 
sibly need more or taleer food than they are now receiving. 

And the reply was 1,102, which made it possibly 1,200 or 1,300 as 
an estimate for all schools. 

I think, sir, on the next two pages there are some reports that give 
the picture much better than I can, because in the 11th question I 
asked the principal to make such statements as he may desire, some- 
thing concerning schools. 

I have listed here 20 of the replies received, approximately of a 
total of 110. These are typical. I would like to say, however, that I 
believe there were 20 some schools, principals in the schools, who re- 
ported there were no particular difficulties. They represented some- 
thing over 2,000 children. And those come from communities, I 
think, where parents have been receiving unemployment compensa- 
tion, department of public assistance aid, and so forth, and possibly 
the recent increase in unemployment has not made that any worse 
than it was a year ago. 

I would like to call your attention—— 


47557—60—pt. 6——_10 
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Senator Ranpotew. Mr. Bryson, may I interrupt—I hesitate to 
break the continuity, but I note on page 3 that in a junior high school 
of 281 pupils the comment “This has been our worst year as far as 
children not having clothes and school supplies.” 

When you say “our worst year,” over what bracket of years is that? 

Mr. Bryson. I think all the time that principal has been in that 
school. I am not sure what that school is, but I am sure that is true 
for a period of several years, many years. 

I would like for you to note item 3 up there, which I am afraid is too 
typical, from a principal in a school of 184 pupils, who said: “We 
have pupils who appear to be undernourished and possibly need more 
food, but they will not tell us. We have received notes from parents 
who stated that they were keeping their children home to clean their 
clothes and that they did not have any other clothes to wear. We 
have learned that some children clean their clothes at night in order 
to have them ready to wear the next day. We have quit giving some 
types of entertainments because the parents could not get the clothes 
i thought their children should have to participate.” 

Item 4 is similar to that, and there are several items like that. 

It is shown also by these principals that there appears to be develop- 
ing among the children emotional instability. 

Senator Ranpoupn. I note at this point that at a recent gala affair 
in one of our cities that one of the women attending the party wore a 
dress reputed to cost her $30,000, and she said that the dress could 
only be worn perhaps two or three times. This exemplifies a contrast 
that does exist in our country, and as a form of mental thinking of 
some of our people as against the problems of the type we hear about 
here today. 

Mr. Bryson. Case 9 shows that absenteeism in the schools is in- 
creasing because of unemployment. 

One of the worst things in addition to what I have discussed is the 
fact that so many of our graduates must leave the county in order to 
find employment. High school principals are telling us and the di- 
rectors of the vocational schools that it is almost impossible to place 
a high school graduate in industry in this county because there is no 
employment for him. As you know, many of the mines have large 
panels of men who come first in the event jobs were to open. It is 
tragic, I think, when we lose the young people in our county. And 
they are leaving as quickly as they graduate. But one principal of a 
high school told me that he was recommending to many of his boys 
as soon as they graduated to enter the military service. Many of 
them will no doubt make it a career. At least they will have some- 
thing to occupy their time for as much as 2 years. 

Case 11 from one of our high schools states that “nearly all of our 
graduates must leave the county in order to obtain employment.” 
And that is too typical of the nine senior high schools and two voca- 
tional schools we have in our county. 

A personal observation has been that the worker whose unemploy- 
ment compensation has been exhausted is in worse circumstances than 
any other. He is ineligible for any aid whatsoever. As I understand, 
he cannot receive public assistance because he is able to work. And 
we frequently have them coming, as Mr. Cooke of Mercer County 
also noted previously, to our office, and asking for work of any sort. 
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They are desperate. They don’t want handout; they want an oppor- 
tunity to earn an honest living. 

It has always been our observation that many of these unemployed 
are not qualified to do any particular type of work except common 
labor, or maybe work connected with the mining industry in which 
they have been previously engaged. 

Now, as Mr. Boyd suggested a few minutes ago, we have in opera- 
tion in our vocational schools, in cooperation with the State vocational 
division, a program of retraining, or maybe it is better to say a pro- 
gram of retraining for adults. We started out in June with 75 men 
who are unemployed, men selected by the unemployment security 
office in five classes, and some of those men have already received 
enough training to be placed in industry. The director of the schools 
told me this morning that he had recently sent four to some place in 
northern Virginia as welders. And that will be at least a 6 months’ 
course, and possibly longer, in order for them to complete the work as 
they should. If it could be arranged so that a man can be placed in 
that type of training as soon as he is cut off from employment, so that 
he could go there as he receives his unemployment compensation bene- 
fits he would have an opportunity for 6 months then to receive tram- 
ing while he is being paid the temporary unemployment benefit. 

Too frequently we find that men are coming into our classes who 
have no means of supporting themselves and their families, and it is 
rather difficult for them to pay in. 

I think if anything could be done by either the Federal Gov- 
ernment or the State government to facilitate this—we have in our 
country, we think, two fine vocational schools, and we are willing 
to work and cooperate with any agency within the Government for 
training these men. The salary of the instructor is paid by State 
and Federal funds. The local McDowell County Board of Educa- 
tion pays for the utilities, janitor service, and the supplies, and any 
other expenses, other than the salaries of instructors. We really do 
not have the funds for that. We should be using those funds for 
the training of children, but we thought it was very important at 
that time to start giving training to men, and we’re doing it. 

You have been very patient in sitting here all day and I would not 
like to impose on you any longer. 

I would like to add that what I have said sounds very depressing, 
and it is, but our teachers and our pupils are working hard in spite 
of the difficult circumstances they find themselves in, and they are 
doing exceptionally well. They are trying to keep their chins up 
and do the best they can. 

Senator Ranpotrn. Mr. Bryson, this is a most detailed compila- 
tion, and a most penetrating analysis, and it is thoroughly helpful to 
this committee. 

I speak in commendation of you, and also the other school leader 
here, Mr. Cooke of Mercer County, and the superintendents in many 
of the counties in West Virginia whom I know have been very cog- 
nizant of this problem and who are attempting, insofar as possible, 
to hold the sinews of our educational process together and to ride out 
the situation, as it were. We hope it will be a brief period of rid- 
ing out this situation which is engendered by heavy unemployment. 
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I pay that deserved compliment to you, Mr. Bryson, and to others 
who labor in the field of education. 

I would not want the hearing to conclude without the opportunity 
being given to any person who may be in the courtroom to inform 
the committee of his presence if he or she desires to supplement what 
has been said here today. 

For the record, I want to indicate that the Bluefield Chamber of 
Commerce has no representative, and has contacted the committee to 
express regrets that the material was not prepared and ready for to- 
day’s hearing. 

(The telegram follows :) 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA., November 11, 1959. 
Senator EucenEe J. McCartTry, 
Chairman, Committee on Unemployment Problems, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
Sorry. Unable to attend Welch hearing on unemployment problems. 
Henry F. WARDEN, 
President, Bluefield Chamber of Commerce. 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA. 
Senator EucENE J. McCartTuy, 
Chairman, Commitee on Unemployment Problems, 
Senate Office Building: 
Insufficient time to prepare statement or arrange to have anyone appear at 


Welch on Monday. 
J. DopD MARTENSEN, 


Managing Director, Bluefield Chamber of Commerce. 


ROANOKE, VA. 
Senator Eueene J. McCarTuy, 
Senate Office Building: 

Reference your telegram, must advise it will be impossible for me to serve on 
panel at Welch, W. Va., on Monday, November 16, before Committee on Un- 
employment Problems. Arrangements have been made for representatives of 
Appalachian to make a statement on this subject as it pertains to our company 


at that time. 
R. E. Hopges, Appalachian Power Oo. 


Senator Ranpoipn. There is a time for action, and that time is here, 
in reference to the problems which we have explored in the field hear- 
ing of this special committee of the Senate today. I want my re- 
marks to be very clear, and I would want no misunderstanding. In- 
deed the time is here for bold action. A timid approach will not 
suffice. We have full-time requirements for action in this matter of 
unemployment nationwide, and to a greater degree in the pockets 
of chronic depression. Part-time attention will not suffice for the 
full-time requirements which present themselves. 

We are here in the courtroom, and we have had generous coopera- 
tions of the officers who administer the court of law and provide the 
services for the people of McDowell County. 

I want to express my appreciation, not in any order, because they 
need no arrangement ny or otherwise, to those who have 
aided this committee in holding this hearing. 

First, to Judge Marinari. I understand that he actually changed 
the date of the meeting of the court to accommodate this hearing 
— So I mention Judge Marinari, and I mention Judge St. 

ir. 
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I also call attention to the circuit clerk who has cooperated, Alex 
Cyphers, and to the excellent cooperation of the county clerk, Ber- 
nard Woodyard, and to the assistance given last night in connection 
with our transportation by E. H. Dye, the sheriff, and his deputies. 

I note of course the presence here today of Cecil Wilson, the 
assessor. 

And I note also the attendance of Harry Camper, Jr., the prosecut- 
ing attorney. 

I think also it is appropriate for me to indicate that Miss Maud 
Christian, your always efficient court reporter, cooperated with our 
committee staff earlier today and provided some material and fa- 
cilities needed in the proper conduct of these hearings. 

I am also ant tu the cooperation of the Honorable Samuel 
Christie and his colleagues of the McDowell County court, E. L. 
St. Clair and R. L. Martin. 

We are appreciative of the assistance of the press in publicizing 
the hearing. There can be value to the public in knowing what took 
place here today. And so, for the help of the press, I express ap- 
preciation, too. 

I would like to mention especially Mr. Will R. Keyser, the editor 
of the Welch Daily News, whom I have known for a long, long 
time—I will not say how long, but it has been a long, long time. 

I think it is splendid that the editor of the daily newspaper in 
this city and his most efficient staff writer, Miss Angeline Battle, 
have been here from the beginning until now at the close of approxi- 
mately 7 hours of testimony. 

If I have overlooked anyone, it has been an inadvertent gesture. 


I think all of those have been present. 

And so, with very genuine appreciation to all of you, we shall 
say good night. 

(Whereupon, at 5:15 p.m., the special committee adjourned, to 
reconvene at 9 a.m., Tuesday, November 17, 1959, at Beckley, W. Va.) 








UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 
(Welch, Beckley, Fayetteville, and Wheeling, W. Va.) 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1959 
U.S. Senate, 


Spectra, ComMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS, 
Beckley, W. Va. 

The special committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 9:10 a.m., 
in the criminal courtroom, Raleigh County Courthouse, Beckley, 
W. Va., Senator Jennings Randolph, presiding. 

Present: Senator Randolph. 

Also present: Samuel V. Merrick, counsel; Harold Brown, assist- 
ant administrative director; Frederick B. Rhodes, Jr., assistant to 
administrative director; Emerson Hynes, legislative assistant to Sen- 
ator Eugene J. McCarthy; and James W. Harris, executive assistant 
to Senator Randolph. 


CHAIRMAN’S OPENING STATEMENT 


Senator Ranpotpu. Good morning, ladies and gentlemen. 

This is the second day of hearings in West Virginia conducted by 
the Senate Special Committee on Unemployment Problems, a com- 
mittee which was created in the closing days of the 1st session of the 
86th Congress. 

The committee is composed of nine Senators, and acts under the 
direct authority of Senate Resolution 196, 1st session, 86th Congress. 

It is perhaps appropriate to note that this legislation was sponsored 
by the majority leader of the Senate, Senator Lyndon Johnson of 
Texas, and the minority leader of the Senate, Senator Everett Dirk- 
sen, of Illinois. 

There was no rollcall in the Senate on the measure, and on the 
voice vote, insofar as I could determine, there was no audible oppo- 
sition to the resolution to which I have made reference. 

It is appropriate to read from section 2 of the resolution : 

It shall be the duty of such committee to make a full and complete investiga- 
tion and study of unemployment conditions in the United States, giving particular 
consideration to areas of critical unemployment, for the purpose of determining 
what can be done to alleviate such conditions, and to report its findings and 
recommendations to the Senate no later than January 31, 1960. 

In the State of West Virginia we find those conditions of critical 
unemployment which are mentioned specifically in the resolution. 
Yesterday at Welch we took testimony for more than 614 hours. The 
testimony of the witnesses was informative, at times it was most chal- 
lenging. 

2437 
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There were periods when the tragedy of the comment made by indi- 
viduals appearing before our committee made a very deep impression 
upon not only the committee but those gathered in the courtroom. 

We continue this morning with the second of the hearings being 
held in different localities in the State of West Virginia. These hear- 
ings in West Virginia are a part of hearings being held in approxi- 
mately 10 States, as well as those which preceded in Washington before 
the field hearings began. 

We will go to Fayetteville for hearings this afternoon and then to 
Wheeling tomorrow for the conclusion of the 3 days of taking testi- 
mony in West Virginia. 

Roy A. Cunningham, the assistant prosecuting attorney for Raleigh 
County, has received a statement from Senator Robert C. Byrd. 
This statement will be read in part by Mr. Cunningham in lieu of the 
presence of the very energetic and devoted Senator who lives in this 
county. Senator Byrd is unable to personally present the statement 
here today. 

As I said yesterday, and as I am gratified to say again today, West 
Virginians, regardless of party, regardless of status as to positions 
held or work Tean or work desired, have in the junior Senator from 
West Virginia, Hon. Robert C. Byrd, a legislator who is a student 
and who is studying as you would want him to study these problems 
of unemployment. 

More than that, he has a very definite desire to be positive and 
affirmative in his thinking and in his actions. He has already made 
considerable contribution in the Senate of the United States to re- 
medial legislation covering the problems of unemployment in the 
State of West Virginia and in this immediate area. 

Mr. Cunningham, will you come forward, please. 

Would you underline for the public hearing those points made by 
Senator Byrd which you feel are best accommodated to the testimony 
he wanted to present, with the understanding, of course, that the 
entire statement will be incorporated in the record. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Mr. Chairman, it is certainly a pleasure to read 
to you part of the record that has been prepared by Senator Byrd. 
His statement reads in part as follows: 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT C. BYRD, U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, AS PRESENTED BY ROY A. CUNNING- 


HAM, ASSISTANT PROSECUTING ATTORNEY, RALEIGH COUNTY, 
W. VA. 


Mr. Connincuam (reading). At a time when we can hardly pick 
up a magazine or a newspaper without reading of our unprecedented 
prosperity as a Nation, I congratulate the members of this committee 
for endeavoring to find out what is happening to thousands of Ameri- 
cans who are without jobs because of what the chairman of this com- 
mittee, Senator McCarthy, has called structural unemployment. 
This is the type of unemployment which is caused by technological 
change, automation, shifts in demand, migration of industry, changes 
in international trade and similar factors which affect the overall 
economy of the Nation. I, for one, can never read the rosy stories 
I refer to without knowing how hard it is for my friends in West 
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Virginia who have lost their jobs for these reasons—probably perma- 
nently—to hear them. 

I believe that a full understanding of the dislocations, the shifts in 
job requirements, and the human misery which can result as we become 
‘automatized” pose as great a challenge to this country, in my esti- 
mation, as any we have ever faced. A recent study by the National 
Planning Association, “Automation: Its Impact on Business and 
Labor”—sometimes called the Dieboldt report—gives us a bird’s-eye 
view of what we may expect. It highlights the growing fear that she 
laboring man will suffer serious dislocation and hardship wherever 
he may live. The fact that workers themselves are worried, rightly or 
wrongly, is indicated by a radio poll conducted a few years ago in 
Detroit, which reported that, next to Russia, what frightened people 
most was automation. We have never been accustomed to being a 
frightened people because we are willing to meet the facts and over- 
come them. It is heartening to know that you are attempting to find 
out some of the unpleasant facts of our present situation which sug- 
gest that our future as a Nation depends as much upon our concern 
with the welfare of all of our people as it does upon our might and our 
missiles. 

The Dieboldt report faces up to this future. It describes what is 
happening in areas where the effect of automation is already being 
felt; areas where displaced workers take what they can get—and are 
no longer unemployed for this reason—but are penalized because they 
may lose seniority rights, insurance, pensions, and other benefits be- 
cause they have been forced to settle for a less congenial job at lower 
wages. 

it is not enough to tell the people of my State—or the people of any 
State—that it is a matter of historical record that, over a period of 
time, employment opportunities are created for those people displaced 
through economic change. For, as Sylvania’s president, Don G. 
Mitchell, has pointed out : 

It doesn’t do much good to try to convince an individual worker who does get 
displaced from an individual job that over a 25-year span there is no such thing 


as technological unemployment. He doesn’t care whether there is or not. All he 
is worried about is that he lost a job. 


VIVID PICTURE OF AUTOMATION IN MINING 


I hope the members of the committee have had an opportunity to 
talk with some of the men and women who face this situation in my 
own State of West Virginia. We have been the biggest coal producer 


in the Nation—but coal is in trouble and so the State is in trouble. 
What this means, in human terms, was set forth for the Nation in a 
recent telecast by Howard K. Smith, who went to Morgantown, W. 
Va., to find out what is going on. He described first a small hand- 
worked operation near Morgantown where miners attacked the coal 
seams with picks and shoveled the coal into a cart which was hauled, 
by a donkey, to a truck. 

He contrasted this primitive operation with that of the Christopher 
Coal Co. where much of the work in the company’s huge Humphrey 
mine is done by machines called continuous miners—large machines 
which cut, load, and haul coal all in one mechanized process which is 
also fast and efficient. 
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Here is a vivid picture of yesterday and of tomorrow. Already 
about 85 percent of all soft coal produced in this Nation is cut by 
machines. Around 90 percent is loaded by machines because they are 
more productive. But machines replace men. A single continuous 
miner, operating with a crew of 6, does the work of close to 40 hand 
miners—thus putting 34 men out of work. 

Now one of the solutions which has been proposed by the planners 
is relocation of these displaced miners. In some cases this may be a 
desirable solution. But I also suggest that the solution to the 
problems of unemployment we face cannot come from proposals to 
move people about like men on a chess board. I have talked with 
too many families to be able to accept such a proposal completely. 
For one thing a relocated coal miner automatically becomes an un- 
skilled worker in a new location because his experience and his train- 
ing have been exclusively in a coal mine. And so he must start in 
afresh at the bottom of the economic ladder unless he has had the 
opportunity for restraining himself to perform another suitable job. 
For another thing, he has his family to consider. In his newscast, 
Howard K. Smith used the words of a wife living on Bertha Hill to 
describe her feeling about the proposed relocation of the family. She 
said: 

Well, mostly all these people up here practically lived here all their lives 
and I mean they don’t like the idea of going someplace else. And then some 
of them have gone to different paces and they couldn’t find employment, and 
they went out and went to Ohio and different places and the rent and things 
were just too expensive for them and they couldn’t make out. So they had to 
come back * * * And then you go toa city. I mean there are a lot of problems 
there, especially when you have children, and put them in an apartment, when 
you’re used to playing out in a yard and everything like that * * * I mean, 
what makes it tough for the children, is they’re used to having things and they 
still think you should give it to them, and now you don’t have it to give to them. 


And the husband added: 


It’s hard to go some place when you ain’t got no money. It takes a little 
money to go some place to hunt a job too. 

These, then, are some of the human problems facing the people of 
my State and those people who are the victims of the kind of chronic 
or long-term unemployment which afflicts distressed areas and in- 
dustries. 

I do not need to tell this committee that under such circumstances 
the Federal-State unemployment insurance plan, designed to take 
care of unemployment problems is completely archaic and ineffective. 
For it is geared to short-term unemployment and uses the assumption 
that its benefits will be paid for a limited number of weeks—the time 
varying according to the will of the State legislature. In some States 
they are cut off at the end of 6, 8, or 10 weeks. Then they stop. 
When those benefit rights are exhausted the unemployed family must 
try to live on its own resources or go on relief. 

A study, conducted by the University of Michigan, of the month 
of October 1958, showed that 42 percent of the unemployed did not 
find jobs within a 26-week period, and this applied to all workers 
then unemployed and not simply to those in depressed areas where 
jobs are scarcest. In its considerations of how this present unem- 
ployment insurance plan can be improved as to coverage and duration 
of payments so as to make it more responsive to needs of the unem- 
ployed, I trust the committee will consider the findings of such studies. 
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ADVOCATE OF AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 


I have strongly advocated the passage of the Area Redevelopment 
Act. We need such help in West Virginia, but such conditions are 
not confined to West Virginia. This is not just our problem. It 
reaches into more than a thousand communities in 32 States. And we 
are now headed toward another industrial revolution which is likely 
to displace thousands of more workers in thousands of other com- 
munities. I urge that the committee recognize the fact that these 
problems of depressed areas are not new. The Congress and the 
executive branch have discussed and considered remedies since 1954. 
The Joint Economic Committee in the 84th Congress called for Fed- 
eral action to help chronically distressed communities, and in 1956 the 
Committee reiterated its conclusion. 

The Employment Act of 1946 places the responsibility upon the 
Federal Government for— 
creating and maintaining conditions under which there will be afforded useful 
employment opportunities, including self-employment, for those able, willing, and 
seeking to work, and to promote maximum employment, production, and pur- 
chasing power. 

This, I would trust, is the broad-gage goal of this committee’s 
considerations. 

The situation will not improve without bold, imaginative measures. 
It is certain to get worse as automation takes over, without such action. 
I feel sure that the good conscience and the solid studies of this com- 
mittee will combine to bring about that kind of thinking and that 
kind of doing. And may I say, in closing, that your experience in 
West Virginia will suggest that we cannot too long delay in moving 
on the kind of problems we face, and providing positive leadership 
at the Federal level toward this purpose. 

Senator Ranpoten. Mr. Cunningham, we are grateful that you have 
presented portions of the statement of Senator Robert C. Byrd. And, 
as —_— the statement in its entirety will be made a part of the 
record. 

(The statement of Hon. Robert C. Byrd is as follows :) 


UNEMPLOYMENT Is A NATIONAL PROBLEM 


Mr. Chairman, at a time when we can hardly pick up a magazine or a news- 
paper without reading of our unprecedented prosperity as a nation, I congratulate 
the members of this committee for endeavoring to find out what is happening to 
thousands of Americans who are without jobs because of what the chairman of 
this committee, Senator McCarthy, has called structural unemployment. This is 
the type of unemployment which is caused by technological change, automation, 
shifts in demand, migration of industry, changes in international trade, and 
similar factors which affect the overall economy of the Nation. I, for one, can 
never read the rosy stories I refer to without knowing how hard it is for my 
friends in West Virginia who have lost their jobs for these reasons—probably 
permanently—to hear theni. 

Confident as I am that this committee will explore all of these new and inter- 
related facets of our modern economic structure, I would emphasize the fact 
that one of them—automation—is big enough to challenge the best kind of think- 
ing—and caring—that we can muster. If we are courageous enough to face 
up to the future which the inevitable automation of our industry is going to 
bring, we shall be on the way toward finding the answers to all of the complex 
problems with which this committee is concerned. 

I say this because I believe that a full understanding of the dislocations, the 
shifts in job requirements, and the human misery which can result as we be- 
come “automatized” pose as great a challenge to this country, in my estimation, 
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as any we have ever faced. A recent study by the National Planning Associa- 
tion, “Automation: Its Impact on Business and Labor”—sometimes called the 
Dieboldt report—gives us a bird’s-eye view of what we may expect. It highlights 
the growing fear that the laboring man will suffer serious dislocation and 
hardship wherever he may live. The fact that workers themselves are worried, 
rightly or wrongly, is indicated by a radio poll conducted a few years ago in 
Detroit which reported that, next to Russia, what frightened people most was 
automation. We have never been accustomed to being a frightened people because 
we are willing to meet the facts and overcome them. It is heartening to know 
that you are attempting to find out some of the unpleasant facts of our present 
situation which suggest that our future as a nation depends as much upon our 
concern with the welfare of all of our people as it does upon our might and our 
missiles. 

The Dieboldt report faces up to this future. It describes what is happening 
in areas where the effect of automation is already being felt: areas where dis- 
placed workers take what they can get—and are no longer unemployed for this 
reason—but are penalized because they may lose seniority rights, insurance, 
pensions, and other benefits because they have been forced to settle for a less 
congenial job at lower wages. 

Moreover, the report points to the possibility in the near future that “not only 
individuals but entire communities may be bypassed * * * if automation makes 
it cheaper for industries to build whole new plants than to remodel existing 
ones.” “Since the need for labor will not be so great,” it continues, “these plants 
can move away from areas where the labor supply is large; and as nuclear power 
develops they will no longer be tied to existing power sources * * * [and] 
whole communities may need assistance if their inhabitants are not to become 
victims of the age of automation.” 

In conclusion, the author of this study warns that a lack of knowledge and 
understanding of the effects of automation “is a very dangerous situation for the 
Nation.” He states that “we are very close to the point of formulating national 
policies” about automation on the “basic of conjecture or myth.” I agree with 
him that one essential is an industry-by-industry study of what automation has 
meant so far. But even more I urge upon your committee the understanding of 
the fact that we must recognize that studies and projections are not enough—for 
We are concerned with the right of our fellow citizens to the jobs by which they 
can support their families. 

It is not enough to tell the people of my State—or the people of any State— 
that it is a matter of historical record that, over a period of time, employment 
opportunities are created for those people displaced through economic change. 
For, as Sylvania’s president, Don G. Mitchell, has pointed out, “It doesn’t do 
much good to try to convince an individual worker who does get displaced from 
an individual job that over a 25-year span there is no such thing as technological 
unemployment. He doesn’t care whether there is or not. All he is worried about 
is that he lost a job.” 

I hope the members of the committee have had an opportunity to talk with 
some of the men and women who face this situation in my own State of West 
Virginia. We have been the biggest coal producer in the Nation—but coal is in 
trouble and so the State is in trouble. What this means, in human terms, was 
set forth for the Nation in a recent telecast by Howard K. Smith, who went to 
Morgantown, W. Va., to find out what is going on. He described first a small 
hand-worked operation near Morgantown where miners attacked the coal seams 
with picks and shoveled the coal into a cart which was hauled, by a donkey, to 
a truck. j 

He contrasted this primitive operation with that of the Christopher Coal Co., 
where much of the work in the company’s huge Humphrey mine is done by 
machines called “continuous miners’—large machines which cut, load, and 
haul coal all in one mechanized process, which is also fast and efficient. 

Here is a vivid picture of yesterday and of tomorrow. Already about 85 
percent of all soft coal produced in this Nation is cut by machines. Around 
90 percent is loaded by machines because they are more productive. But 
machines replace men. A single “continuous miner,” operating with a crew 
of 6, does the work of close to 40 hand miners—thus putting 34 men out of 
work. 

Now one of the solutions which has been proposed by the planners is relo- 
eation of these displaced miners. In some cases this may be a desirable solu- 
tion. But I also suggest that the solution to the problems of unemployment 
we face cannot come from proposals to move people about like men on a chess- 
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board. I have talked with too many families to be able to acc 

posal completely. For one thing a relocated coal miner aie tonto 
an unskilled worker in a new location because his experience and his training 
have been exclusively in a coal mine. And so he must start in afresh at the 
bottom of the economic ladder unless he has had the opportunity for retrain- 
ing himself to perform another suitable job. For another thing, he has his 
family to consider. In his newscast, Howard K. Smith used the words of a 
wife living on Bertha Hill to describe her feeling about the proposed relocation 
of the family. She said: “Well, mostly all these people up here practically 
lived here all their lives and I mean they don’t like the idea of going some place 
else. And then some of them have gone to different places and they couldn’t 
find employment, and they went out and went to Ohio and different places 
and the rent and things were just too expensive for them and they couldn’t 
make out. So they had to come back. * * * And then you go to a city; I mean 
there are a lot of problems there, especially when you have children, and put 
them in an apartment, when you’re used to playing out in a yard and every- 
thing like that. * * * I mean, what makes it tough for the children, is they’re 
used to having things and they still think you should give it to them, and now 
you don’t have it to give to them.” 

And the husband added: “It’s hard to go some place when you ain’t got 
money. It takes a little money to go some place to hunt a job, too.” 

These, then, are some of the human problems facing the people of my State 
and those people who are the victims of the kind of chronic or long-term un- 
employment which afflicts distressed areas and industries. 

I do not need to tell this committee that under such circumstances the 
Federal-State unemployment insurance plan, designed to take care of unem- 
ployment problems is completely archaic and ineffective. For it is geared to 
short-term unemployment and uses the assumption that its benefits will be paid 
for a limited number of weeks—the time varying according to the will of the 
State legislature. In some States they are cut off at the end of 6, 8, or 10 weeks. 
Then they stop. When those benefit rights are exhausted, the unemployed 
family must try to live on its own resources or go on relief. 

A study, conducted by the University of Michigan, of the month of October 
1958, showed that 42 percent of the unemployed did not find jobs within a 26- 
week period, and this applied to all workers then unemployed and not simply 
to those in depressed areas where jobs are scarcest. In its considerations of 
how this present unemployment insurance plan can be improved as to coverage 
and duration of payments so to make it more responsive to needs of the un- 
employed, I trust the committee will consider the findings of such studies. 

I call particular attention to the recommendations growing out of this Michi- 
gan study which begin with this significant statement : 

“The experience of the recession indicates that the existing built-in stabilizers 
in our income-maintenance programs were not—and still are not—satisfactory 
to meet another similar recurrence. A free enterprise economy must make more 
effective provision than we now have for meeting the unemployment hazards 
which occur from the free play of economic forces in the marketplace.” 

Among its recommendations are those calling for the coverage of “all persons 
who have a substantial attachment to the labor force including the 1.8 million 
persons in small firms who are not covered in 33 States”; that the maximum 
duration of benefits be increased to at least 30 weeks in a benefit year; that the 
great majority of eligible claimants should receive at least one-half of their 
normal full-time gross weekly earnings; that dependent’s benefits should be 
included in all State laws “Since a major impact of the recession was on younger 
workers with families”; and finally that Federal and State funds for direct 
relief should be made available “to assure all needy persons a floor of protection 
against want in all localities. * * * Because a social insurance system does not 
protect all individuals from want during extended periods of unemployment.” 

I would urge the committee to consider carefully the need for a revamped and 
modernized system of unemployment insurance to meet the needs of our modern 
and automatizing working world. For I am convinced that you will conclude 
that much remains to be done. The truth of the matter is that almost no sub- 
stantive changes have been made in our unemployment insurance system at the 
Federal level since 1935, when it was first enacted. 

But I would wish to make it equally clear that such a change alone will not 
solve the kind of structural unemployment which too many of my fellow citizens 
of West Virginia face. This is one of the reasons why. During the hearings 
I conducted in West Virginia on S. 722, the Area Redevelopment Act of which 
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I am a cosponsor, a statement was submitted by the tax commissioner of West 
Virginia, part of which read: 

“The tax commissioner’s office does not reflect the total State revenue, but it 
does reflect, I think, those sources of revenue that indicate the economy of the 
State and the condition of its economy. 

“By December 31 of 1957 we showed only a gain of $9.6 million over the pre- 
vious calendar year. So our attrition was beginning to appear. Then at the 
end of the fiscal year in June 30, 1958, we showed only a gain of $3,373,000. So 
we realized that we were ‘shipping water’ fast. That trend continued, and at the 
end of the calendar year we showed a loss of general revenue through our office 
of $4.4 million compared to the calendar year 1957. 

“With that picture in mind, the board of public works in the latter part of 
December felt called upon to invoke the statutory reserve of 5 percent and that, 
of course, curtailed every participant of the general revenue appropriation—5 
percent of his overall appropriation for the fiscal year. 

“Since we only had 6 months to go, in fact, it amounted to a 10-percent curtail- 
ment from that time out. 

“Of course, while it creates difficulties in State agencies and State depart- 
ments, by far the most serious effect of that is in our county schools, because 
their State aid comes from the general revenue funds.” 

I cite this statement because it illustrates how immediately a decline in the 
economy affects not only those who are displaced from their jobs but also every 
schoolchild in West Virginia. 

These are some of the reasons, Mr. Chairman, why I have strongly advocated 
the passage of the Area Redevelopment Act. We need such help in West Vir- 
ginia, but such conditions are not confined to West Virginia. This is not just 
our problem. It reaches into more than a thousand communities in 32 States. 
And we are now headed toward another industrial revolution which is likely 
to displace thousands of more workers in thousands of other communities. I 
urge that the committee recognize the fact that these problems of depressed 
areas are not new. The Congress and the executive branch have discussed 
and considered remedies since 1954. The Joint Economic Committee in the 
84th Congress called for Federal action to help chronically distressed com- 
munities, and in 1956 the committee reiterated its conclusion. 

The Employment Act of 1946 places the responsibility upon the Federal Govy- 
ernment for “creating and maintaining conditions under which there will be 
afforded useful employment opportunities, including self-employment, for those 
able, willing, and seeking to work, and to promote maximum employment, pro- 
duction and purchasing power.” This, I would trust, is the broad gage goal of 
this committee’s considerations. 

With your permission I would like to conclude these remarks with two state- 
ments I made on the Senate floor on June 29 of this year concerning the need 
for action to write the Area Redevelopment Act into law. With regard to the 
human problems involved in our present condition, I said: 

“In West Virginia, but not only in West Virginia, most of the unemployed 
are no longer eligible for unemployment compensation and their savings are 
used up. Many families exist on “molly grub’—the name for the surplus com- 
modities distributed by the Government. I have seen more hunger, hardship, 
and privation in many of our communities than existed during the great de- 
pression of the thirties. 


* = * * * * * 


“Mr. President, these areas of poverty and privation affect not only the area 
itself, but the Nation as a whole. There has been much discussion recently 
of the continuing lag in our economic growth. Mr. Allen Dulles, Director of 
the Central Intelligence Agency, has pointed out that the economy of the So- 
viet Union is moving forward at a rate three times that of the United States 
and the gap between us can be closed sooner than we think. In this situation 
we need to use fully every resource we have—human and material. Idle hands 
and idle plants become a drag upon our economic growth. S. 722 provides a 
means of putting unemployed persons to work producing goods which other- 
wise would not be produced. Assistance to these areas will reduce relief costs, 
unemployment compensation costs, and all of those indirect costs attending 
these conditions—increased crime, health hazards, deterioration of education, 
and improper environment for children. These communities can be returned 
to economic health which will increase the tax revenues and permit them to 
move ahead with the rest of the Nation.” 
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The situation will not improve without bold, imaginative measures. It is 
certain to get worse as automation takes over without such action. I feel sure 
that the good conscience and the solid studies of this committee will combine 
to bring about that kind of thinking and that kind of doing. And may I say, 
in closing, that your experience in West Virginia will suggest that we cannot 
too long delay in moving in on the kind of problems we face, and providing 
positive leadership at the Federal level toward this purpose. 

Senator Ranpotpu. I believe that it is important to comment on 
the statement in this manner. 

First of all, Senator Byrd was one of the chief sponsors and effec- 
tive leaders in bringing about the: passage of the area redevelopment 
legislation in the Senate of the United States. We met very strong 
opposition in securing the passage of that measure. The legislation, 
of course, would provide for loans and grants and the establishment 
of facilities and other aid to communities, and would provide for 
retraining of displaced or dislocated workers. It had many, many 
provisions within it which we believe go to the very core of at least 
a part of this problem of chronic unemployment. 

The measure hasn’t been acted upon by the House of Representa- 
tives and it is my hope, it is my prayer that the Members of the 
House of Representatives will act as did a majority—although it was 
a very slim majority—of the Senate in passing the area redevelop- 
ment bill. 

I know that the members of the West Virginia delegation, regard- 
less of party—I include Representative Arch Moore along wiih the 
five Democratic Members of the House of Representatives—are all 
on record as supporting vigorously that type of legislation. 

It has even been contemplated and suggested publicly that the 
legislation, which is in the House Rules Committee and has not been 
brought from that committee to the floor for debate or for action up 
or down, may, during the 2d session of the 86th Congress, be moved 
by petition—in other words, calling for the signing by a majority 
of the Members of the House to indicate their desire that this legis- 
lation be considered by the membership. 

That may be a method which will be necessary, according to cer- 
tain Members of the House of Representatives, if the legislation is 
to be brought to the floor. 

I am not attempting in this hearing to disparage the procedure of 
the House of Representatives. I do not want to be misunderstood. I 
have only been factual in indicating that the legislation has passed 
the Senate. I believe it should pass the House, and I know that cer- 
tain methods are being considered by Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives who are intensely interested in the passage of this bill to 
bring about action in that body. 

Thank you, Mr. Cunningham, for presenting Senator Byrd’s state- 
ment. 

Mr, Cunnrtneuam. Thank you. 

Senator Ranpotru. We are honored this morning by the presence 
of Okey L. Patteson. Mr. Patteson is known to many people, per- 
haps to all of the people in the courtroom today. He comes not only 
in his capacity as a citizen continuing his interest, whether in the 
portfolio of elective office or in the activity of a businessman, I be- 
lieve that he appears especially today for what is known as the Big 
Kight Development Association. 
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STATEMENT OF OKEY L. PATTESON, MOUNT HOPE, W. VA., 
PRESIDENT, BIG EIGHT DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 


Senator Ranpotrpx. We are very happy, former Governor Patteson, 
that you are here today, and we want you to present in your own wa 
the statement that you have prepared for this committee. : 

Mr. Patreson. Senator Randolph and other members of the special 
Senate committee and staff members, my name is Okey L. Patteson. 
I live in Mount Hope, Fayette County, W. Va.; and I am president 
of the Raleigh County Bank here in Beckley. 

It is my privilege today to represent, as its president, the Big Eight 
Development Association, the membership of which represents the 
eight counties of Fayette, Raleigh, Summers, Greenbrier, Nicholas, 
Monroe, Mercer and Wyoming. 

I appreciate the opportunity thus afforded me to appear before 
your U.S. Senate special committee. It is gratifying to me that this 
hearing is headed - my good friend, Senator Jennings Randolph. 
On behalf of the Big Eight Development Association and all the fine 
groups represented here today, I am happy to welcome Senator 
Randolph, his committee and the entire committee staff to this area. 

The unemployment problems of this section of our State will be 

resented to you in detail by competent, well-informed citizens, who 
now first hand the seriousness of the depressed economy in this 
region, and who will ably and accurately substantiate their testimony. 
However, I personally want to express sincere appreciation for the 
interest of this committee in holding hearings here in one of the hard- 
est hit sections of West Virginia. 

I can assure you that the citizens of this area were overjoyed and 
highly grateful when the coal research bill was passed by Congress. 
We all felt that it could be the means of aiding greatly the economy 
of the coal fields; but unfortunately, that bill was vetoed. Now, our 
only hope is that a new bill will be passed giving material govern- 
mental assistance to the depressed areas, where unemployment is such 
a huge problem. 

As stated, I appear before you today as president of the Big Eight 
Development Association, a nonprofit organization, which only re- 
cently received its State charter. We started out as a small group 
representing Raleigh and Fayette Counties; and we are deeply in- 
debted to the Appalachian Power Co. for its help in our organization. 
It provided us a meeting place; and placed at our disposal the services 
of its two top ranking public relations and advertising men, who were 
invaluable to us. Also, our local newspapers and radio stations have 
given us 100 percent cooperation. After only a few meetings, we were 
joined by interested civic-minded citizens from the surrounding coun- 
ties of Summers, Greenbrier, Nicholas, Monroe, Mercer and Wyoming: 
so we Officially became the Big Eight Development Association. Our 
prime objective is to obtain industrial and governmental facilities in 
this section that will provide employment for the thousands of 
unemployed. 

OBJECTIVES OF ORGANIZATION 


Our four main objectives can be briefly stated as— 
1. To facilitate the establishment, maintenance and operation 
of industrial, commercial, and agricultural enterprises, and to 
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assist, improve and develop existing industries, to provide added 
employment opportunities for the citizens of the Big Eight area, 
and thus improve the overall economy. 

2. To acquire land by grant, gift, purchase, or bequest, and to 
hold and dispose of such property as the purpose of the corpora- 
tion shall require. 

3. To cooperate with Federal, State, county, city, and town 
officials and with other civic and public organizations for the 
general welfare and development of the entire area. 

4. To disseminate information concerning the advantages of 
this region. 

The Big Eight Development Association is composed of outstand- 
ing civic and labor leaders and businessmen in the eight counties rep- 
resented. As stated, our main object is to help alleviate the depressed 
economy of the area and the deplorable plight of the unemployed. I 
cannot adequately express the real and deep urgency of the need for 
governmental assistance. Any or all of the members of our associa- 
tion will gladly take members of the U.S. Senate, the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and any other interested Government officials on a per- 
sonally conducted tour, and vividly point out to them the dire need 
in these counties. 

Some of the members of this association have even offered land free 
of charge to any industry or governmental agency that would provide 
work for our unmployed. This offer still stands. 

Our State, of course, is the greatest producer of bituminous coal in 
the world; and for that reason, our economy and welfare depend to a 
great extent on this one industry. Some sections of our State, because 
of available water resources, such.as the great Kanawha and Ohio 
valleys, have been most fortunate in acquiring chemical industries in 
their territories; but here in the coal fields we have nothing in the way 
of diversified industry to help carry our economy, when the coal mines 
are not working. 

Unfortunately, there seems to be a general erroneous belief that 
coal fields are not suitable or adaptable for any other industry because 
of insufficient water supply, lack of level ground and the prevailin 
wage scale. All these misconceptions can be corrected if a dotwntninsed 
effort is made, and if we can get the necessary financial and moral; 
support from our Federal Government. 

10se of us who live in the coalfields of West Virginia know from 
a lifetime experience that the coal business is either feast or famine. 
Unfortunately, during the past few years we have experienced more 
famine than feast. 

We read in the newspapers and hear on the radio and television 
newscasts that general prosperity exists in many areas of our country, 
while unemployment and depressed economy are rampant in our re- 
gion. Young men and women, after completing their high school 
education, find it necessary to leave the State because they are unable 
to obtain work here. Our counties lose population annually because 
of lack of employment. The establishment of industries and govern- 
mental facilities in this area would help keep our citizens home and 
assure us a good work force of hard working West Virginia men and 
women. We cannot afford to have our citizens continue to migrate 
to other States. It has been proven beyond a shadow of a doubt by 
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the Kaiser Aluminum Co. that labor in our coalfields in West Virginia 
can, and does, easily adapt to other industries, and that they give a 
good account of themselves. As Mr. John L. Lewis has stated on 
numerous occasions—the unemployed miners are not only able and 
willing, but they are eager to support their families. I assure you 
gentlemen that the unemployed in this area are not seeking charity. 
They ask only for an opportunity to earn an honest living. 

I thank you. 

Senator Ranpoteu. We are very encouraged by the testimony given 
by the former Governor of West Virginia this morning. 

I wonder if we might make some observations and ask some ques- 
tions, Mr. Patteson. 

Mr. Partrsson. Certainly. 


ILLUSTRATION OF THE LOSS OF ECONOMIC STRENGTH 


Senator Ranpotpu. You are familiar with Mount Hope, of course? 

Mr. Patreson. Yes. 

Senator Ranpoteu. Now, if I am in error I am sure you will cor- 
rect the record. I was told this morning that a hotel at Mount Hope, 
which I recall at the time of its construction and early operation, and 
pechane for a long period of years, was a substantially built apartment 

otel facility. I was told this morning that that hotel was sold re- 
recently for the sum of $4,100. Now,amI wrong? 
sae Parrseon. You are wrong by a hundred dollars. It sold for 

,000. 

Senator Ranpoitpu. Well, $4,000 for a hotel of 41 rooms, if I am 
correctly informed. 

Mr. Parreson. Correct. 

Senator Ranpotpu. You are a realtor. You understand property 
and land values. What would you indicate to the committee was per- 
haps the cost of the land and the structure at the time of its con- 
struction ? 

Mr. Parreson. I imagine—of course, I do not know definitely the 
cost, but I imagine at the time it was built, possibly $50,000. But the 
replacement value today would be perhaps around $100,000. 


Senator Ranpotex. A $100,000 replacement cost and a beginning 
cost of $50,000 ? 


Mr. Parreson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ranvotpu. A sale price of $4,000 for such a structure is 
perhaps a very graphic illustration of the loss of economic strength 
in the area in which the hearings are being held today. Is that correct? 

Mr. Patreson. Right. 

Senator Ranporeu. I think that it would be appropriate, Mr. Patte- 


son, to ask you when the Big Eight Development Association was 
authorized. 


Mr. Patreson. We had our first meeting, the preliminary organi- 
zation, back in February, but we have only recently received our char- 
ter and become more completely organized. 

Senator Ranpotex. Thank you for that information. I have to be, 
of course, careful in what I say, because I do not want to appear to be 
critical. But I am still saying, and I believe that you will agree, that 
the so-called Big Eight Development Association could have well been 
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organized 10 years ago rather than in the last few weeks or the last 
few months. 

Mr. Patreson. Right. ; 

Senator Ranvotru. This is not a condition in this area alone which 
calls for alertness and cooperative spirit which now is indicated in 
business and labor and general community activities ? 

Mr. Patreson. Right. 

Senator Ranpotpu. Only within the past week there has been organ- 
ized in Harrison County, a very important county in the central part 
of West Virginia, an association similar to the one of which you are 
a very dynamic leader. In Harrison County the organization could 
well have functioned many, many years ago, too. 

I again say for the record that I am not critical. But I do want to 
point out that we have had too much complacency toward the feast or 
famine, built, as you have indicated, upon a coal productivity. Ap- 
parently, people generally have failed to realize that in West Virginia 
we needed new and diversified industries. 

These industries, I want to join you in saying, can and must be 
located and established in West Virginia. And I am fully apprecia- 
tive, and I endorse heartily what you have said; namely, that it is 
erroneous thinking that we can’t establish industries in the hills of 
West Virginia just as industries have been established along the river 
valley bottom lands. 

The best indication of the fact that they can be established, and are 
being established, is to indicate that I know personally, as you know 
personally, of a number of these plants being located and established 
in West Virginia. 

Of course, it is perhaps folly to indicate that in a mountainous area 
with a very narrow valley structure, we are going to lay out a plan for 
a factory that might, under one roof, employ three or four or five 
thousand persons. Certainly that would be unthinkable. But if we 
established the smaller units of industry where 50, 60, or 100 persons 
would be employed—and there are numerous of these types of in- 
dustries—then we have taken up some of the slack, haven’t we? 

Mr. Parrrson. Right. 

Senator Ranpotpn. Such diversity and development will not be 
a dramatic way of 1 month, like the Kaiser aluminum plant near 
Ravenswood. 


MINER ADAPTABLE TO OTHER INDUSTRIES 


I think it is important, as I indicated yesterday, and I will reiterate 
briefly today, that what you have said, Governor, is true. The miners 
of West Virginia, as well as the laboring force of the State generally, 
are capable of more than a one-industry productivity. Within the last 
8 days I have talked with, and within the last 6 days I have received 
a letter from John P. Russo. He is the plant manager of Metalab, 
which is a division of the Norbute Corp. The Metalab plant is located 
in Randolph County, a few miles north of Elkins. We constructed 
a plant, and within 2 years time its employment has grown from 75 
workers to 250 workers. We now have increased the square footage 
of floor space, and Metalab now has a $750,000 annual payroll, 
and anticipates a $900,000 to a million dollar payroll in another year. 

The important part is not just alone the establishment of the plant 
nor even of the payroll for the people, but it is the statement, clear 
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cut from Mr. Russo, in which he writes that in 24 years of his leader- 
ship in this industry, and in supervising 5,000 workers during that 
period, he has never found workers more adaptable with better 
capabilities, attitudes, and cooperation than he has found in West 
Virginia. And he makes the statement—and I believe it to be cor- 
rect—that no plant would be taking a calculated risk in locating in 
West Virginia because, combined with management, is a labor supply 
which is the equal of, he says, or better than any other State of the 
Union. And that is from a man who is not native to West Virginia 
but who has come into our State, likes what he has found here, and is 
joining in helping develop West Virginia. 

So I reaffirm your statement of the fact that industries can be 
operative, and that they can be successful, in West Virginia using 
our excellent labor force. 

Senator Ranpotpu. Thank you very much, Okey—and I place 
“Okey” in the record—we are helped very much by your testimony. 

Our next witness is the Honorable W. W. Barron, the attorney 
general of the State of West Virginia. 


STATEMENT OF HON. W. W. BARRON, ATTORNEY GENERAL OF 
THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Senator Ranpvoiru. I have known Mr. Barron all of my life, and I 
am very glad to welcome him personally to the witness table, and to 
indicate that which the record will clearly show, that he has had an 
interest not only in matters of law, but in matters covering the general 
economy of West Virginia and of its citizenry. 


We are very glad to have your statement this morning. 

Mr. Barron. Senator Randolph, members of the committee, I am 
grateful for this opportunity to present to this group my views on 
alleviating unemployment in West Virginia, with the hope that they 
may be of some aid to this committee in its consideration of future 
legislation to attain this objective. 


BOLD, VIGOROUS ACTION NEEDED 


Unemployment in West Virginia is so widespread and so critical 
that we must have bold, vigorous action by both the State and Federal 
Governments, not only to relieve popes suffering but to chart us on 
a course to permanent recovery. But I should like to add that no pro- 
grams, State or Federal, however adequate on paper will suffice unless 
there is a spirit and determination of the people of West Virginia 
themselves, inspired by a leadership in which they have faith and 
confidence, to lift themselves from the economic stagnation into which 
they have fallen. 

believe that the poner responsibility rests with the people of 
this State through their representative State government to adopt 
such measures as will effect a stable and lasting recovery. However, a 
Federal program of soundness and vision will be of inestimable value 
in complementing or supplementing a program of the State. 

Since your primary interest lies in congressional legislation, I shall 
not consume your time with a recital of plans for State action. I 
have today submitted to this committee, a detailed statement contain- 
ing my recommendations for Federal legislation. 
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The statement as submitted will, I presume, become a part of the 
printed permanent record for this committee. In the time allotted, 
therefore, I shall only briefly summarize orally the contents of that 
statement. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


First of all, I heartily recommend enactment into law of a bill like 
the Area Development Act passed in 1958 by Congress but killed by 
Presidential veto. This legislative measure would have applied to 
West Virginia, where the unemployment rate has ranged from 20 to 30 
plus percent, and would have embraced nonmining industrial areas 
as well as mining areas. Its provisions relating to rural development 
areas would have included at least 17 of West Virginia’s nonindustrial 
counties. 

This act would have provided loans whereby capital would be made 
available to finance improvements necessary to attract industry in 
those sections where we have a great abundance of labor. Such loans 
would provide a strong stimulus for local business and labor groups 
to join in a program for economic development. In addition, provi- 
sions of this act would have authorized loans for the construction and 
improvement of public facilities, which would doubtless be attractive 
to community development agencies and county courts. Provisions 
pertaining to urban renewal projects would be of potential value to 
many of our larger urban communities. That portion of the act rec- 
ognizing the need of salvaging valuable human resources for future 
employment through vocational training is most commendable in that 
the demand for the kind of training contained in this bill far tran- 
scends the personnel and facilities available in our State vocational 
program. I congratulate the Senate on passage of a similar bill in 
1959 and hope the House takes favorable action on it in 1960. 

In future legislation I believe the Congress should include provi- 
sions that veal channel more Government contracts from Defense 
and other agencies to surplus labor areas, and would induce firms of 
medium size to relocate in distressed areas. Certainly the estab- 
lishment of a Youth Conservation Corps would furnish immediate 
employment for many West Virginia youths as well as aid in the 
expansion and development of our forests and watersheds, 

I favor the passage of a bill such as the coal research bill, likewise 
a victim of executive veto, which would promote basic research in the 
better utilization of coal as a valuable national product. 

I further advocate measures that would offer —— of surplus 
food necessary for a balanced diet for the people of our State who 
need it so badly. In my opinion a law establishing Federal minimum 
standards would be desirable. 

= interstate highway program should be accelerated and ex- 
panded. 

I firmly believe that, if Congress enacts legislation providing for 
direct assistance to our distressed areas, this will stimulate the people 
of West Virginia to exert greater efforts to implement this program. 
Action taken by the last State legislature discloses that, with outside 
assistance, we can foresee a bright economic future for West Virginia. 

Senator Ranpotru. General Barron, we are oa for your testi- 
a and the detailed statement will be included as a part of today’s 
reco! 
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(The prepared statement of Mr. Barron follows:) 


Mr. Chairman, Senator Randolph, members of the committee, for the purpose 
of the record, I am William Wallace Barron, attorney general for the State of 
West Virginia. 

It is an honor and a pleasure for me to appear before you and make a state- 
ment which I hope will aid your committee in framing legislation to relieve 
unemployment in West Virginia and other States. 

At the outset, I should like to say that in my opinion the Federal Government 
bears a heavy responsibility in taking measures to alleviate the hardship in West 
Virginia. As you know, the national economy is so interlocked that a condition 
in one area affects every other area. We are all interdependent to a substantial 
degree. Here in West Virginia we are not masters of our fate in the field of 
economics. Virtually all significant decisions which have caused unemployment 
in the State have been made outside of West Virginia. Our three great sources 
of employment, coal, railroads, and chemicals, are largely absentee owned. 
When decisions have been made to convert from coal to gas or oil, these deci- 
sions have been made outside of West Virginia. When decisions have been made 
to mechanize the coal mines or to automate industry, they have been made in 
New York, Chicago, or other far away places. Please do not misunderstand me. 
I am not criticizing, but merely pointing out an important aspect of the West 
Virginia position. 

West Virginia coal has been hard hit by residual oil imports. It has suffered 
from the cancellation of coal contracts by West Germany. These developments 
have resulted from decisions made in Washington or in Bonn, Germany. For- 
eign imports have crippled our glass, pottery, and woodworking industries as a 
result of our trade policies made in Washington. 

As attorney general, my duties require that I become familiar with conditions 
throughout West Virginia. During recent months I have visited all of the 
counties in our State and know from firsthand observation how widespread 
unemployment is and how hard hit all our counties have been by this economic 
scourge. 

The coal-mining counties are in the worst condition. There we find ghost 
towns created by the closing of over 60 percent of the mines. Coal, the only 
industry in these areas, has ceased to provide the economic lifeblood for the 
people. Unemployment in some of these areas is above 30 percent, with no 
immediate relief in sight. The sad plight of these people is beyond description. 
In most instances their unemployment compensation has expired. Some of 
those who can qualify draw a meager check from the department of public 
assistance. However, most of the unemployed have no means of subsistence 
except surplus foods made available by the Federal Government. Recently we 
have had 300,000 citizens existing on available surplus commodities. 

In other nonmining areas such as Huntington, Parkersburg, Wheeling, Mar- 
tinsburg, and the rural sections, the decline in coal sales has had an indirect 
effect on employment and general economic conditions and has created serious 
problems. 

Railroad repair work, in which many thousands of people are employed in 
Huntington, has severely declined as a result of the switch in full from coal to 
diesel oil. 

The introduction of automation in plants in this State and in Akron, Detroit, 
and other towns where our people work while their families continue to live 
in West Virginia has caused thousands to lose their jobs and affected the in- 
come of those living in many parts of the State. 

So unemployment in the nonmining areas is extremely high—high enough 
to be classified as critical, ranging roughly from 12 to 15 percent in the worst 
pockets. That means that our problems are widespread ‘and cannot be solved 
by weak, temporary solutions. 

In my opinion, the last two sessions of Congress had for their consideration 
a measure which would have gone a long way in helping our State. The Con- 
gress, in its wisdom, passed the Area Economic Development Act, but it was 
killed by presidential veto. I hope that a similar bill will be passed and signed 
into law in the 1960 session. 

In order to comment directly on the significant provisions of the Area Eco- 
nomic Development Act as it would apply to West Virginia, I should like to 
mention them by section, indicating how I believe particular sections will be 
helpful to our depressed areas. Section 5A of S. 722, the bill introduced by 
Senator Douglas and others, provides that the Administrator designate in- 
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dustrial redevelopment areas where persistent unemployment exists. I assume 
that the term “industrial” includes a coal-producing area. If so, the provision 
that 12 percent of the labor force must have been unemployed during the 12- 
month period immediately preceding the date of application would qualify all 
of our major coal-producing districts, as the unemployment rate has been rang- 
ing from 20 to 30-plus percent. Another provision which states that if 9 per- 
cent of the labor force has been unemployed during the last 15 months or the 
18-month period immediately preceding the date of application would render 
eligible many nonmining industrial areas, such as Huntington, Parkersburg, 
Wheeling, and Martinsburg. 

Section 5B, pertaining to the designation of “rural redevelopment areas,” in 
which it is determined that there is a high percentage of low-income families 
and a condition of subsistent and persistent unemployment or underemployment, 
would, according to a list compiled by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, easily 
apply to 17 West Virginia rural counties; and, in my opinion, would probably 
embrace all West Virginia rural counties if a careful survey were made. 

Section 6 relating to the loans and participation would make available moneys 
which would be extremely helpful in financing land purchases for attracting 
new factories and for developing and improving facilities and machinery for 
industrial use and for the construction of new factory buildings for rental to 
firms interested in coming into West Virginia. One of our most serious handi- 
caps in West Virginia has been the lack of capital available to finance the im- 
provements so necessary to attract industry to locate in areas where we have a 
great abundance of labor. These loans would provide a strong stimulus for 
local business and labor groups to join together and plan a program for economic 
development so that our communities could compete on an equal basis with other 
more fortunate communities. 

Other sections are 7A and 8A, which concern loans for public facilities. I 
have been informed that we are currently short 1,800 classrooms in West Vir- 
ginia, and I know that we are also lagging behind in the construction of other 
community facilities, such as recreation centers and public auditoriums. Con- 
sequently, we have a large backlog of public construction which could be financed 
by funds made available by this section. I think that the liberal terms of this 
loan, which would be for purposes of rehabilitation, alteration, expansion, or 
repairs, as well as construction, would make it attractive to many of our com- 
munity development agencies and county courts. 

This excellent proposed legislation would also fill pressing needs of all our 
areas requiring assistance through the technical assistance authorized in sec- 
tion 11. The studies evaluating the needs in developing potential in economic 
growth would provide the basis for a long-term community and State program 
for rehabilitation of the economic and social structure of these communities. 

I am sure that several of our cities would qualify for the aid provided under 
section 14, which states that urban renewal projects may be eligible for special 
financial assistance if such projects will be of more than temporary assistance in 
improving economic development. This section would appear to be of potential 
value to all of our large urban areas such as Charleston, Huntington, Parkers- 
burg, and Wheeling, and perhaps might apply to Beckley, Fairmont, Logan, 
Bluefield, Martinsburg, Elkins, and other smaller municipalities. 

One problem treated in section 16, vocational training, recognizes the need 
of salvaging valuable human resources for future employment. It is evident 
that many thousands in the ranks of our unemployed could profit by a program of 
general vocational training or retraining so they could again fit into the pattern 
of productive living. The training program could enable these persons, particu- 
larly the younger people, to participate in any new industrial development in 
their community or enable them to shift to other communities where employment 
is available. Unfortunately, the demand for this kind of training is far beyond 
the personnel and facilities now available in our State vocational program. The 
provisions of section 17 which would permit substantial payments to persons 
undertaking retraining in instances where unemployment compensation benefits 
have been exhausted or where individuals have not been insured would make it 
possible for many to maintain adequate standards of living while they are in the 
process of preparing for future employment. 

I am also of the belief that Congress should include in any future legislation 
provisions that would channel more Government contracts from defense and 
other agencies to surplus labor areas. This would assist in making more jobs 
available and would benefit the entire local economy. As most West Virginia 
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manufacturing firms are small, this activity could be aided by a greater use of 
special set-asides for small business in contract awards. 

The Congress should also explore methods of inducing firms of medium size 
to relocate in distressed areas. This problem, of course, will be assisted by the 
passage of the area redevelopment bill through improving the attractiveness of 
local communities. However, Federal incentives such as a stabilized tax struc- 
ture, differential treatments on defense contracts, and special Federal financial 
assistance might be written into legislation to serve as strong inducement for 
locating firms in labor surplus communities. 

The proposal in the last Congress, vigorously pushed by Senators Randolph 
and Byrd, to establish a Youth Conservation Corps is one that would provide 
for immediate employment for many West Virginia youths. This program would 
help us in West Virginia expand and develop our beautiful forests and water- 
sheds so that all aspects of lumbering, recreation, and reforestation would be 
utilized to a maximum possibility. 

President Eisenhower, unfortunately, vetoed another admirable legislative 
measure which held the promise of great future benefits for West Virginia. I 
am referring to the coal research bill, which would have expanded and pro- 
moted basic research in the better utilization of coal as a valuable national 
product. I hope the next Congress will revive this splendid piece of legisla- 
tion and that at that time it will be enacted into law. Everyone will, I am 
sure, regard it as a constructive step, not only for West Virginia and other 
coal-producing States but also for national defense, since coal is still most 
basic as a source for the steady production of fuel. 

It appears that specific legislation would also be necessary in order to make 
available sufficient quantities of surplus food to provide a balanced diet for 
distressed individuals who through no fault of their own have become unem- 
ployed. As I pointed out earlier, we have several thousand people subsisting 
on these products. I know that our Members of Congress have been very 
zealous in requesting that the Department of Agriculture make greater allo- 
cations to our State. However, it seems to me that the discretion of determin- 
ing the kind and quantity of foods to be made available to persons unemployed 
over a long period of time should be established by a formula that would com- 
pel the Secretary of Agriculture to allot sufficient foods for a nutritious diet 
which would maintain the health of our unfortunate unemployed. 

As unemployment is a national problem and as unemployment workers are 
constantly crossing State lines in their pursuit of economic opportunity, it 
would appear desirable for the Congress to consider legislation which would 
establish Federal minimum standards for unemployment insurance. The 
standards should be pointed toward increasing the amount of weekly benefits 
by basing it upon a specific proportion of the full-time wage (approximately 
65 percent). The length of the period of benefits should also be extended to 
38 or 39 weeks. More categories of wage and salaried employees should be 
brought under the roof of unemployment insurance. The Congress should 
also look closely at the question of standards regulating the waiting period, 
eligibility, and disqualifications. It would seem that these matters deserve 
careful study, inasmuch as we are faced with the realization of considerable 
unemployment during a period of greater mechanization and automation of 
many industries. 

One serious problem in West Virginia which the Congress might consider 
during the next session pertains to providing sufficient first-class highways to 
attract industry to locate here and tourists to visit parts of our State that are 
now difficult to reach from the great population centers. We have our interstate 
highway program underway in West Virginia. It will be of great assistance to 
the extent that it provides funds for interstate roads. However, it would seem 
that the Congress might establish a formula whereby States with serious long- 
range unemployment problems receive a greater allocation of funds for highways, 
as a technique for assisting them in (1) providing temporary employment in the 
construction process, and (2) providing a permanent means for enabling a freer 
flow of farm products and commercial and industrial traffic to the great metro- 
politan centers which provide markets for every salable item. If necessary, I 
believe our State could present an excellent case before the proper congressional 
committee for a special allocation of funds to give us sufficient mileage to accom- 
plish these objectives. 

If the next session of Congress passes legislation providing for across-the- 
board assistance to our distressed areas, I am sure this will stimulate people 
in West Virginia to exert the maximum efforts to implement these programs; 
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for example, the passage of the Area Redevelopment Act would provide a power- 
ful stimulus to the State and communities to go far beyond the programs en- 
visaged by this splendid proposal. We have already laid the groundwork in 
West Virginia for moving rapidly if we can obtain the required assistance. The 
last session of the legislature established an economic development agency. It 
also enacted a law providing for municipal and rural planning. It likewise 
passed special legislation which permits the formation of special community 
organizations for raising capital to finance new industry. All these are signs 
a og outside assistance, we can look for a bright economic future in West 
1r ° 

I appreciate this opportunity to make a statement before your committee, 
Senator Randolph, and I am at your disposal to provide any information you 
may request in the future. Thank you. 

Senator Ranpotpu. I wonder if I might comment and perhaps ask a 
question or two. 

First of all, you have mentioned certain legislation which is either 
pending in the Federal Congress or has passed the Congress and re- 
ceived the disapproval of the President. You made specific mention 
of the Coal Research and Development Commission Act. This meas- 
ure—and I speak strictly for the record—was passed by the Senate 
and the House, and as you have correctly stated, received a Presi- 
dential veto. I think that the Chief Executive of the Republic com- 
mitted an error in vetoing this measure. He may have adcond I 
am sure he did have—what he believed to be valid reasons. But I 
know of no valid reason personally why a measure of the type passed, 
with very substantial support in both Senate and House, should have 
received a veto. 

You have mentioned also area redevelopment legislation of the 
type passed by the 85th Congress, but vetoed. No doubt you are aware 
and cognizant of the fact that a similar measure was passed during 
the 1st session of the 86th Congress and is pending now in the House. 
And I join you in the hope that such legislation can be enacted into 
law. 

You have also called our attention to the Youth Conservation Corps 
legislation. This bill has passed the Senate of the United States and 
is also awaiting House action. It has had some inaction, I say for the 
record, in the House of Representatives. 

You speak also of the program of work within our woodlands and 
our forest domain. And certainly this is a program which is meri- 
torious. And I think that you have done well in placing that high 
on the list in priority for action. 

West Virginia, of course, lends itself to this type of endeavor. We 
have in the State two national forests, the Monongahela, and the 
George Washington. And there are other areas within the State in 
parks owned and operated by West Virginia and in private timber- 
lands where certainly the youth of our country from 16 through 20 
could very pany be employed. 

Now, is there any other matter that you might want to say something 
on? In other words, emphasize to a greater degree than you did in 
your formal statement ? 

Mr. Barron. Senator Randolph, you have covered my memorandum 
very thoroughly. I believe all these measures that we have spoken 
about are important. 

I would emphasize the Youth Conservation Corps, because it is so 
badly needed for West Virginia, and it will have an immediate re- 
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sponse in putting youth back to work as well as developing our forests 
and the watersheds. I think that is extremely important. 


PROGRAM OF PUBLIC WORKS 


Senator Ranpotru. General Barron, you have heard the testimony 
of former Governor Patteson in reference to the lack of water in some 
areas being, as he has indicated, in the minds of some a deterrent to 
industrial location. Are you in favor of the program of public works 
of the Federal Government whereby dams and reservoirs are being 
constructed, say, like the project recently completed at Sutton, the 
one now just beginning near Summersville, and the one programed 
for the West Fork area not far from Clarksburg? Do you believe 
that sort of a program can be carried out in this section of West 
Virginia to a greater degree than it has been in the past by Federal 
Government sponsorship ? 

Mr. Barron. Senator Randolph, I certainly do. I think it is not 
only important for our economic recovery, but I think it is very 
important to our enduring economy. And I certainly hope that 
Congress will pass such a measure. 

Senator Ranpoteu. The conservation of not only our natural re- 
sources, but the conservation of our water which now, in times of 
flash floods, is running off doing damage and making no contribution 
whatsoever, are matters which demand more of our attention. 

You have indicated, and properly so, that this water stored in dams 
through West Virginia can become a source of supply for industry 
operations, and also for agricultural purposes; and also as a pure 
water supply for drinking purposes. 

And, in this connection, I would like to call attention to what I 
believe to be the need for a greater program for the abatement of pol- 
lution within the streams of West Virginia. 

Now, we are appreciative of your coming to Beckley today to give 
this testimony. The memorandum you have left of your detailed 
recommendations will be carefully read and discussed by all the 
members of this committee. 

I want to make it clear today that we are not operating as subcom- 
mittees when we are in the field. It is not possible for more than one 
member usually to be at a specific hearing. We are a nine-member 
committee, and all these members are busy. But the committee is 
holding the hearings, as I have said, in approximately 10 States, and 
we will continue during the coming weeks to carefully draft our rec- 
ommendations, and these will be based, in part at least, upon the 
remedies suggested by public servants like yourself. 

Zz thank you very much for coming to the committee hearing 
today. 

Mr. Raymond O. Lewis will be the next witness. 

Mr. Lewis is the president of district 17 of the United Mine Workers 
of America. 


STATEMENT OF RAYMOND 0. LEWIS, PRESIDENT, DISTRICT 17, 
UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


Senator Ranpvotru. Before you begin your statement, Mr. Lewis, 
I have been handed a note which I believe it will be proper to make 
a part of the record just before you begin. 
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The president of district 29 of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, George Titler, has unexpectedly been called away from Beckley 
and is not able to be present today. He has a prepared statement, 
and this statement will be read following your statement, and at that 
time I will introduce the gentleman who will present the testimony 
for Mr. Titler. 

I thought it appropriate to indicate that there is no priority of 
one district over another, and we know that both of you are joined 
in common thinking, perhaps, on this matter. 

Mr. Lewis, you will please proceed to testify as you may desire to do. 

Mr. Lewis. Senator Randolph and members of the committee and 
gentlemen, for the sake of brevity and to conserve the time of this 
committee, I have prepared a statement which I shall read here. And 
I want to state before I start reading that I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of appearing here today on behalf of the unemployed coal 
miners of district 17, United Mine Workers of America. 

My name is Raymond O. Lewis. I am president of district 17, 
United Mine Workers of America, which district is comprised of the 
coal-producing counties of southwestern West Virginia and two coal- 
producing counties of eastern Kentucky. 

I appear here today for and in behalf of the membership of that 
district to discuss the unemployment situation existing in the above- 
described coal-mining area and to present for the consideration of 
this committee the views of myself and my associates as to how the 
chronic unemployment situation existing in southern West Virginia 
can best be alleviated and controlled. 

In the year 1949 there were, according to the records of the West 
Virginia State Department of Mines, 121,121 miners employed in the 
mines of this State. As of July 21, 1959, the same State agency 
reports 40,995 miners working, or an overall reduction of 80,126 
men in a period of 10 years, Over 25,800 of these men were cut off 
within the 2-year period immediately preceding the date of July 
31, 1959. 

Many of these miners have found employment in other industries 
and they and their families have left West Virginia. The large 
majority, however, are still here and will continue to remain here, liv- 
ing as best they can in the hope that conditions will improve to the 
extent that they will again find employment that will permit them 
to provide their families and themselves with a livelihood somewhere 
near the scale enjoyed by the average American family. In the mean- 
time their unemployment pay has, for the most part, run out and 
many thousands are eking out an existence on DPA awards, surplus 
commodities, or assistance from relatives. 


REASONS FOR WIDESPREAD UNEMPLOYMENT IN MINING 


There are a number of reasons for the widespread unemployment 
in the mining industry in southern West Virginia. Probably the 
most important of which are mechanization and loss of markets, 
both domestic and foreign. 

Mechanization was an inevitable development in the coal industry. 
As long as there are two or more coal companies in existence and 
competing for a market for their product each company will be trying 
to reduce costs and increase production through the use of improved 
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mechanical equipment and by exercising more efficiency in the 
methods of operation. Spread over a longer period of time there 
would have been a continued and gradual adjustment to the change in 
the industry and with little or no damage being inflicted upon the 
local economy. During the past 10 years, however, there has been 
an industrial revolution in the coal industry that has doubled the 
man-day production and halved employment and its impact on the 
economy of the mining areas of this State has been of such magni- 
tude as to make the West Virginia coalfields one of the most dis- 
tressed areas in any of the 50 States of the Union. 

The loss of markets due to changes in technology is no new prob- 
lem to the coal industry. At one time the house coal market was a 
very important factor to the industry. Today that market is negligi- 
ble but the constantly increasing requirements of the growing electric 
power industry has more than compensated. In past years many 
similar changes in market, caused by technological changes in in- 
dustry, have been overcome by the coal industry. Today, however, the 
coal industry is operating under a handicap imposed by governmental 
policy and there is no way that the handicap can be overcome except 
through an adjustment of the governmental policy. 

A few years back the railroads of this Nation consumed approxi- 
mately 100 million tons of coal each year. Today in the coal-mining 
areas of this country the tracks are lined by unemployed miners 
watching locomotives fueled by — oil imported from dictator- 
controlled countries hauling the greatly reduced output of the West 
Virginia mines to the remaining markets. The industrial area of 
the eastern seaboard has long been an important market for the coal 
industry. This market has to a very large extent been lost to the un- 
fair competition of cheap fuel-oil imports. 

The loss of market due to the importation of residual oil has at a 
conservative estimate caused coal miners of this country the loss of 
20,000 man-years of work each year. The industry receiving no con- 
sideration to their requests for protection against this unfair compe- 
tition took action themselves by forcing a reduction of transatlantic 
freight rates and exporting coal to Europe. For a short time they 
were successful in their efforts, but the Western European countries 
took prompt and drastic action to protect the interests of their people. 
As of this date nothing has been done to protect the coal miners of this 
country beyond asking the oil-importing companies to voluntarily 
cease from increasing their annual imports of oil. 

This committee, by holding hearings, is, in my opinion, making an 
honest and sincere effort to learn just what is the basic underlying 
cause of the large-scale economic stagnation that is currently affecting 
so many areas of the United States, and to learn how to effectively 
deal with the situation. They are, according to my understanding, 
interested in the reaction to two Senate bills known as the Depressed 
Area Act and the Youth Conservation Act. 


COMMENTS ON PENDING LEGISLATION 


In my opinion, the Depressed Area Act would be ineffective in the 
greater part of the southern mining counties of West Virginia. This 
area is too rugged for farming. The area is, for the most part, not 
easily accessible to markets for finished products, and the only raw 
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materials available for industry are coal and wood, both of which are 
available in other areas more accessible to markets. 

The Youth Conservation Act has considerable merit, even though, 
in my opinion, as now written it has basic flaws that would lead to 
its early abandonment. In any event, the age group covered by this 
act represents a very small and almost negligible percentage of the 
unemployed miners in this area and would have no appreciable impact 
upon the unemployment situation. 

Any consideration of the unemployment situation existing in the 
coal-mining areas of scuthern West Virginia must necessarily be con- 
cerned with (1) immediate action to alleviate the currently existing 
situation, and (2) the action to be taken to avoid similar situations in 
the foreseeable future. 

At the present time, while both the National Congress and the State 
legislature are in recess, I have no suggestions for meeting the un- 
employment problem except by liberalizing the eligibilit uire- 
ments and increasing the amounts of surplus commodities distributed 
and by utilizing any disaster funds that may exist either on a Federal 
or State level. The unemployment situation existing in the southern 
coalfields of this State is, in my opinion, more of a disaster than the 
flood that ravaged southern West Virginia and eastern Kentucky 2 or 
3 years back and justification for the use of disaster funds should not 
be too difficult to establish. 


SUGGESTIONS 


As soon as the National Congress reconvenes there are a number 


of things that can be done both for coping with the current unem- 
loyment situation and for attempting to avoid future recurrences. 
lan of these are discussed briefly as follows: 

(1) An extension of unemployment security benefits for a period 
more realistic when viewed in the light of the job opportunities exist- 
ing in the State. 

(2) Reducing the minimum age for social security to 60 years. 


At the end of World War II the average age of coal miners in 
district 17 was estimated to be in the neighborhood of 48 years. 
Today, it would probably be in the middle thirties. Today it is 
practically impossible for a man of 45 or older to find a job in the 
mines, and in my opinion, a very large percentage of the unemployed 
miners are in excess of 45 years of age. Lowering the age limit for 
social security eligibility to 60 years would skim off and permanently 
remove from employment competition several thousand miners now 
classed as ocanale ed. 

(3) Relax the Gisability requirements under which disabled per- 
sons under the current retiring age can draw social security. 

Coal mining is a very hazardous type of work. In the report of 
the workmen’s compensation department for the period ending June 
30, 1956, which is the latest report I have at hand, the official record 
indicates that while coal miners represent only 21.75 percent of the 
workers covered, the charges against the fund for coal miners repre- 
sents 71.3 percent of the total charges. Many of these injured miners 
while not disabled to the extent that they can qualify for social se- 
curity benefits are forever barred from returning to the coal industry 
and there is no other work they can obtain. 
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(4) Either ban the importation of crude and residual oil or de- 
mand that these countries receiving aid from the United States per- 
mit free competition of American produced coal in their markets. 

The American public is being asked for nearly $4 billion for for- 
eign aid in the year 1960. Using American money, American tech- 
nology, and their own cheap labor they are flooding the markets of 
this country and underselling American made products. The coal 
industry is not the only victim of this situation, the steel industry, 
the automotive industry and many others are facing the same problem 
and the slack work of these allied industries also contribute additional 
burdens to the coal industry. 

The southern West Virginia coal miner does not want to be an 
unemployed recipient of charity from American citizens in more 
favored localities. He wants a job that will permit him to support 
his family in the American way of life. He wants to be able to meet 
other Americans as an equal. He is living above a several hundred 
years’ supply of the finest coal on earth and he cannot understand why 
he and his fellow miners are unemployed and oftentimes destitute. 
He cannot understand why the American public is being taxed bil- 
lions of dollars for foreign relief when many of the countries receiv- 
ing this money share the responsibility of the unemployment situation 
existing in this State. He cannot understand why the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement permits these countries to undersell American in- 
dustry in American markets at the same time American produced 
coal is barred by high import duties from European markets. To be 
— a the matter, — — to understand it either. 

eatly appreciate having the opportunity of appearing before 
this coon om behalf of the ennai teh Jol aiaies of district 17 
United Mine Workers of America. I know that the members of this 
committee are just as sympathetic to the plight of the southern West 
Virginia coal miners as myself and I sincerely hope that some small 
part of my statement may be of assistance to them in finding a happy 
solution to the problem now facing not only the West Virginia coal 
miner but the entire State of West Virginia. 

Senator Ranpoteu. Mr. Lewis, I assure you that the members of the 
committee are, like you, interested in finding the reasons for unem- 
ployment in the United States, especially in the so-called areas of 
chronic unemployment. And certainly the coal mining areas of West 
Virginia are high on that list. 

How many unemployed miners capable of employment from the 
standpoint of doing a day’s work are now without employment in the 
district you head ? 

Mr. Lewis. That is a rather difficult question to answer, Senator. 
Between December 1, 1957, and the present time, there have been 
roughly 9,900 men laid off in our district. The layoffs are still con- 
tinuing. Two large mines closed down yesterday in our district. 

Senator Ranpoteu. Where are those mines? 

Mr. Lewis. One on Coal River, and one on Cabin Creek. 

Senator Ranpotpu. How many miners are affected by these stop- 
pages of work? 

Mr. Lewis. Roughly about seven or eight hundred. 

How many of those men are still available in those communities, 
I wouldn’t have any way of estimating, but I would say that 95 per- 
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cent of them would be employable if there were jobs available for 
them to work at. 

Senator Ranpotpn. Mr. Lewis, yesterday in Welch we heard testi- 
mony from Mayor Howard of that municipality, and he advocated the 
hand loading of coal, and was rather bitter in his remarks against 
what he said was the so-called mechanization of the mines, and in- 
dicated that this has helped price coal out of its market. Is that 
factual ? 

Mr. Lewis. I do not think, Senator, that Mayor Howard would 
advocate selling his car and going back to the use of a horse and 
buggy or an oxcart. It is foolish for anyone to attempt to hold back 
the wheels of progress. The coal industry, like any other industry, 
either progresses or it dies. 

The hand loading of coal would have been a thing of the past—as 
I mentioned in my statement—even had the price of coal and the day 
wages of the men working in the mine remained at the level they 
were 40 or 50 years ago. There still would have been mechanized 
mines in operation in this country, because the coal industry has 
somewhere in the neighborhod of eight or nine thousand mines in 
this country, and each of those mines is in direct competition with 
other mines. 

Many of them produce the same type of coal, and as long as they 
are in competition and producing equal products, the only way they 
can control the market or obtain a market is to undersell their com- 
petitor. And by the use of more efficient methods of operation, 
mechanization would come through anyhow. 

As far as the pricing of coal is concerned, there was a new contract 
established in December 1958. Early in the year 1959 the price of 
coal on the open market was decreased. The labor portion of the 
sales price of coal has increased little, very, very little, in the past 15 
years. 

Senator Ranpvotpu. Coal is one of the few items in our economy 
that has held stable; is that correct ? 

Mr. Lewis. It has held very stable. In fact it is selling lower now 
than it was last year. 

Senator Ranpotew. Then mechanization hasn’t priced coal out of 
its market, has it ? 

Mr. Lewis. No; mechanization has had no effect. It has merely 
resulted in producing more tons per man-day of work. While the 
wages have gone up $4 or $5 a day since 10 years ago, why the produc- 
tion per man-day has more than doubled to offset that increase in 
wages. 

Senator Ranpotru. Mr. Lewis, so that the record may be clear, you 
have indicated that the committee members are interested in the 
passage of the Area Redevelopment Act and the Youth Conservation 
Corps Act. I say only for the record, I would want to indicate that 
there would be members of this committee for and members of the 
committee against such legislation. 

Mr. Lewis. That is the natural thing, Senator. 

Senator Ranpoteu. That is right. So I would want to keep the 
record clear that the rollcall in the Senate would indicate that some 
members of this committee voted against the Youth Conservation 
Corps bill, for example. 
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I would add quickly, they were wrong, in my opinion. 

Mr. Lewis. I think the Youth Conservation Corps—my paper prob- 
ably indicates that I might be against it, but actually 1 think that 
the worth and the intention behind that act is highly meritorious and 
of great advantage to the country. I had a little experience with the 
CCC back in the early days of this country. It had basic faults the 
same as any type of legislation that comes along. Nothing will suit 
everyone. But the work to be done and the purpose behind the es- 
tablishment of a Youth Conservation Corps is highly desirable. It 
has faults, in my opinion, in taking the youth of the country at the 
time when they should be in school, many of them, and fitting them- 
selves for a better life in future years—taking them away from the 
educational resources of the country and putting them to work for a 
small wage, and turning them loose after 4 years with no trade that 
they can fall back on or no education to fit themselves to learn a new 
trade. That is my objection to the Youth Conservation Corps. 

Senator Ranpotex. Well, this is no forum for us to argue the 
merits of that bill, because I am so full of its merits in my own mind 
that I, of course, would talk on and on, and I must not use the record 
for that purpose. 

I now come back factually again to another measure which you 
mentioned, and that is the Area Redevelopment Act. 

I would want to say also that there are members of this committee 
who, on rollcall, voted against that legislation in the Senate of the 
United States. I think they did wrong, I may add very quickly. 

Mr. Lewis. When the time comes, Senator, that every member and 
every citizen of the United States thinks alike on every problem, it 
will be a bad day for the country. 

Senator Ranpotru. That is true. I endorse that. There needs to 
be a flexibility rather than a straitjacketing of our thinking and our 
actions. 

And I only mention these two specific legislative proposals to indi- 
cate that the committee is attempting to think in terms of no specific 
piece of legislation. The committee is charged with the responsibility 
of finding out, insofar as possible, the facts about unemployment, to 
consider as it drafts recommendations to the Senate—and these must 
be in the hands of the Senate by the 31st of January, next year— 
which we believe can be helpful in this matter. 

Now, there is one other point that you made about the man who is 
a miner and who, under the legislation referred to, would not be 
helped. That is, under the area redevelopment legislation. Wouldn’t 
he be helped by the provision for the retraining of displaced and 
dislocated workers? 

I don’t want to belabor that point, but that is one of the provisions 
of the measure. 

Mr. Lewis. Well, the modern mining system in use throughout this 
country, Senator, has developed; it is not an unskilled labor industry 
by any means. The men working in our mines are highly skilled 
artisans, the same as you will find in any other industry in the country. 

Senator Ranpotex. What about the unemployed miners who are 
still looking for jobs who have been out of work 10 or 15 years. They 
might not be so skilled, is that correct ? 
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Mr. Lewis. They probably are not; that is correct. But most of 
the men who have been out that long have now passed the age limit 
and are able to receive compensation in almost any industry. 

Senator Ranpotren. Mr. Lewis, I made mention earlier today of 
the experience of one company in West Virginia, the Metalab P ant, 
and I did not at that time indicate that those workers were skilled 
in that business to begin with. Several score of them had been 
miners, some had been farmers, and some had worked in timber. 
But, very frankly, whereas the company had indicated it would take 
12 months to achieve a competitive position from the standpoint of 
the productivity of these workers, it took only 6 months. So I want 
to say what you are saying in another way ; that is, that the workers of 
West Virginia, have aptitudes, and they are adaptable to aay io 
one type of employment to another. It is wrong to say that because 
a man has worked at one job that he can’t work at another. That is 
true, is it not? 

Mr. Lewis. That is true. 

Senator Ranpoteu. Mr. Lewis, I think you have very correctly 
pointed up the danger of the dumping of residual oil at so-called 
bargain prices, or whatever the price may be determined at the time, 
because this is certainly unfair competition from foreign sources with 
coal, and perhaps other products in this country. 

Mr. Lewis. F cepainsal only the residual oil. The same situation 
_— apply to the dumping of gas in here by the Dominion of 

‘'anada. 

Senator Ranpoten. That is right. I certainly agree with you 
upon that score. 

Mr. Lewis. And there are import duties against U.S. coal going 
into Canada, but Canadian gas is coming here free of charge. 

Senator Ranpotew. Mr. Lewis, your testimony will be considered 
by the nine members of this committee very carefully. Democrats 
and Republicans, and all, I am sure, will be challenged by the state- 
ome pero as it is, and by the recommendations which you have 
set forth. 


Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Lewis. Thank you, sir. I appreciate having the opportunity 
of appearing here. 

Senator Ranpotrn. We now have the testimony of George Titler, 


presented by Mr. Carl Bunch, the secretary-treasurer of District 29, 
United Mine Workers of America. 

Mr. Buncn. Senator Randolph, Mr. Titler, president of district 29, 
has prepared this statement and asked me to present it to your honor- 
able committee today. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE J. TITLER, PRESIDENT, DISTRICT 29, 
UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, AS PRESENTED BY CARL 
BUNCH, SECRETARY-TREASURER, DISTRICT 29, UNITED MINE 
WORKERS OF AMERICA 


Mr. Bunon (reading) : My name is George J. Titler, president of 
District 29, United Mine Workers of America. I would like to make 
a brief statement regarding unemployment problems in southern 
West Virginia coalfields. 
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District 29 embraces one-half of the field and district 17 comprises 
the other half. I speak only for the major part of six counties in 
district 29; namely, Greenbrier, Fayette, Raleigh, Wyoming, Mercer, 
and McDowell Counties, and two mines in Tazewell County, Va. 
The membership in my district is about 34,000 members, 17,000 work- 
ing and 17,000 unemployed. 

About 7,000 of these unemployed members of my organization are 
on pension and/or social security, leaving about 10,000 members with- 
out employment income of any kind. The unemployed coal miners 
in these six counties in West Virginia are only about half of the un- 
employed. There are also about 5,000 women employable, women 
who are looking for work in this same area. 

Between six and eight thousand of the people in this area who are 
unemployed have exhausted all of their unemployment compensation, 
leaving them without any source of income. The majority of the men 
out of work and without income are men between the ages of 45 and 
60 years. These men have raised their families and most of them 
have been born in West Virginia, some have bought coal company 
houses and other properties, which in many instances are only partly 
paid for. If they should find work outside of the State, they have 
no way of realizing anything on the equities of their property invest- 
ment which they have in West Virginia and which would be a total 
loss. 

DISTRESS WORST IN 18 YEARS 


The distress in southern West Virginia is the worst I have seen 
here in 18 years. And I am told it is worse than it was in the 1930 
and 1931 depression. Thousands of families without a bite to eat other 
than the puny amount of surplus commodities which are distributed in 
this district which is practically nil. Demands are made daily at our 
headquarters for emergency shoes, clothing, food, and so forth. What 
we can do to help is only a drop in the bucket. 

In the last 10 years I have entertained union officials from all over 
Europe, Asia, South America, and from Mexico, Chile, Turkey, 
Japan, Korea, France, and Germany. These union representatives 
are proud of the Marshall plan and what it has done to restore their 
countries. I have seen pictures of beautiful coal towns with modern 
houses built for coal miners under the Marshall plan in Germany and 
France with the tax moneys of the U.S. coal miners who are now 
unemployed and, in many instances, on the verge of starvation, with- 
out any consideration from our own Government, who has been for- 
gotten by the Congress of the United States which has voted billions 
to distress areas in Europe through the Marshall plan pipeline. 

We do not criticize the aid to foreign countries. We think that our 
own should not be forgotten. Charity begins at home. We propose 
that the aid to Europe be divided with the needy in the United: States. 


Certainly it is not too much to expect that the people are not allowed 
to starve in the land of plenty, while we pay farmers not to raise 
wheat, corn and dairy products and meat. 

Certainly the Agriculture Department, with its large surpluses and 
subsidies, could dig up a little cheese, butter, canned meat, and so 
forth, so it would make a balanced diet to prevent malnutrition, if the 
proper authority is given by Congress, until the Nation that has solved 
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the problem of production solves the problem of distribution. There 
is really no overproduction in America but we are plagued with un- 
derconsumption because we lack the know-how and the will to solve the 

roblem of distribution. Yet, there are many things that can be done 
in the distressed areas of West Virginia if we make our home relief 
plan consistent with the foreign relief plan. 


UNIFORM UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


I propose, first, unemployment insurance should be made uniform 
all over the United States. This would not allow one State to have 
an advantage over another in inducing industry to move from one 
State to another with an advantage on the payment of unemployment 
insurance to the employer at the expense of another employer. The 
unemployment benefits should pay 75 percent of the weekly wages for 
the duration of the unemployed period. 

Second. Federal grants oun be made to States to prolong pres- 
ent unemployment benefits until a uniform law is enacted by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Third. Work projects such as defense plants, roadbuilding, and so 
forth, should be started in distress areas. 

Fourth. Minimum wage limit should be lowered from 65 to 60 
for social security and the present law should be enforced as written, 
giving benefits to totally disabled people in social security at 50. The 
law now provides for this but when a totally disabled person gets cer- 
tified by the best doctors in the State, that doctor’s certifications are 
ignored and the man must be almost bedfast and unable to move a 
muscle before the social security Director will grant awards to the 
totally disabled. 

COAL RESEARCH—A MUST 


Fifth. Coal research is a “must.” The coal industry is the only 
basic industry in America which is self-supporting and in the time 
of emergency asks no help from the Government. 

The least the Government could do is spend a few dollars to keep 
the industry healthy. A reenactment of part of the Guffey Coal Act 
that would prevent companies from selling coal below the cost of 
production by putting a floor under the price would make the coal 
industry healthy, and 30 or 40 cents a ton more would not price it out 
of the market it now has. Coal, on an average in the smokeless coal 
field, is now selling at 40 cents a ton below the cost of production and 
most of this is caused by the beating down of prices by one of the 
largest Government consumers, the TVA, who are buying their coal 
on a buyer’s market for far below the cost of production. 

Sixth. Greenbrier and Summers Counties are ideal for cement 
plants where the vein of limestone and the coal seams join. The plant 
could be placed in the limestone vein adjacent to the coal, with a short 
haul for coal and water which could be supplied in the Greenbrier and 
New River Valleys, on level land. 

Seventh. Small streams in the mountain valleys can be dammed at 
low cost and the unproductive mountains can be turned into resort 
spots to attract tourists to the finest summer climate in America. 
This will bring employment for many people. 
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Eighth. A reforestation program in West Virginia would put un- 
employed to work. . 

Ninth. Small industrial plants can be found for distressed areas if 
free sites are found with Federal subsidies such as are granted in 
Europe. Wecould follow the policy of West Germany who are train- 
ing their displaced miners for other work. ‘ 

So, to make a long story short, a little teamwork, a little imagina- 
tion and a little help from the Federal Government will give the 
unemployed of West Virginia the thing they desire most—the oppor- 
tunity for employment to earn their own living, as all free men are 
entitled to do. 

Senator Ranpotpy. Mr. Bunch, we are delighted that President 
Titler has seen fit to present this statement, and that you are present 
today to read it in his understandable absence. 

I feel that, for the record, it should be indicated that the specific 
recommendations set forth by Mr. Titler are not only endorsed and 
embraced, but vigorous steps have been and are and will be taken by 
many Members of the Congress of the United States to bring about 
the objectives which have been set forth. 

On all of those recommendations, the members of the West Virginia 
delegation have been affirmative. And I am sure that in the next 
session of the 86th Congress we will take further steps to reinforce our 
efforts that were thwarted in some degree during the 1st session. 

You have very properly indicated the importance of coal research 
and development legislation—the creation of a commission. We need 
a commission-directed research program—not the research and de- 
velopment of the very limited nature within the presently constituted 
U.S. Bureau of Mines—and I have nothing but high regard for the 
mining officials of our Federal Government—but we need a special 
effort for coal, and this cannot be properly done within the presently 
constituted organization. 

That is why we set it up as a commission. There needs to be now 
some changed thinking by the President of the United States, because 
I do feel that the Senate and House will again present to him the 
opportunity either to endorse or to reject full research and develop- 
ment legislation. 

I want to specifically call attention again to Mr. Titler’s advocacy of 
the lowering of the age from 65 to 60 for social security payment. 
Such legislation has been introduced by Senator Robert C. Byrd, and 
T have joined him in the presentation of that legislation. 

There is considerable difference of opinion within the Congress of 
the United States on that matter. But I am thoroughly convinced 
that lowering of the age limit is necessary under our conditions of 
technology and the problems of transition and unemployment in the 
United States of America. 

We are very appreciative, Mr. Bunch, for your statement in behalf 
of Mr. Titler. Is there any comment that you might want to make on 
your own behalf as an official of the District while you are at the 
witness table? 

Mr. Buncu. I think not, Senator Randolph. I think President 
Titler has covered the ground pretty well. But I do want to say that 
I am appreciative of having an opportunity to present this paper, and 
I consider it a privilege. 
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Senator Ranvoten. Thank you. And please also thank Mr. Titler 
personally on his return. 

Mr. Buncu. I will do that. 

Senator Ranpotru. Our next witness is Eugene A. Carter. Mr. 
Carter, for many, many years has been one of the very constructive 
leaders of organized labor in West Virginia. 


STATEMENT OF EUGENE A. CARTER, PRESIDENT, JOINT COUNCIL 
NO. 84 OF WEST VIRGINIA, BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS 


Senator Ranvoteu. Mr. Carter, would you state the organization 
for which you appear and the capacity in which you speak. 

Mr. Carter. Senator Randolph and members of the committee, I am 
deeply appreciative of the opportunity you have extended to me and 
the Teamster Joint Council No. 84 of West Virginia by inviting my 
views on the economic problems confronting the State of West Vir- 

inia. As a representative of part of the laboring class of this State, 
i am aware of the many economic problems that are daily making the 
plight of the entire laboring class more perilous. For the record, allow 
me to say that my name is Eugene A. Carter and I am president of 
the aforementioned Teamster Joint Council No. 84 of West Virginia. 

In attempting to set forth my views on ways and means that Con- 
gress could possibily utilize in curbing the economic drought pervading 
our State, allow me to say that I am speaking as an individual, and 
the following comments do not necessarily represent the policy of the 
union I represent. 


INTERSTATE HIGHWAYS NEEDED 


I believe that if Congress would make suitable moneys available for 
construction of interstate highways running both north and south 
and east and west in West Virginia, that the construction thereo 
would not only give employment opportunities for several years but 
would also serve as an attraction for new industry. Such attractions 
would come about by the opening of major market areas which are 
presently closed to many sections of the State by reason of outmoded 
and outdated highways. I also feel that such highways would prevent 
the present necessity of people leaving hard-hit areas in great num- 
bers in order to live closer to new job opportunities. At the present 
time, such shifting of our population is, in itself, creating depressed 
areas. With modern highways, such people could remain living in a 
hard-hit area and commute to a more distant working place. 

In this connection, I wonder if Congress could utilize the West 
Virginia Turnpike in such an interstate network and give West Vir- 
ginia credit as matching funds for the investment she has made 
therein ? 

Tied closely to the urgent need for interstate highway construction 
is the necessity of Federal aid to provide for new airports or major 
improvements to airports now in existence in or near depressed areas. 
Of course, connecting roads to nearby communities would be required. 
These airport facilities coupled with an improved highway system 
would alleviate the present situation which finds too many areas of 
West Virginia with inadequate transportation to outside markets and 
outside sources of capital. 
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UNDERGROUND FACTORIES 


It appears to me that perhaps Congress could provide the means 
whereby one of the Federal departments or agencies could construct 
one or more modern factories underground in the heavy limestone 
strata of central West Virginia and lease such facilities for a nominal 
amount to reputable defense manufacturers. I ask, would not such 
construction and operation prove invaluable from the testing and edu- 
cational aspect in determining worker reaction, cost comparisons, etc., 
and by learning if utilization of such factories would be feasible and 
practicable in the event of an atomic war? I think it obvious that the 
answer to my question is in the affirmative—the only serious question 
being how long it is going to take the Government to take such action. 

A study should be started, or if one is now being conducted it should 
be intensified, of possible Federal participation in instituting a pro- 
gram of vocational education in areas where.many people have be- 
come jobless by virtue of mechanization in order that such persons 
might be trained for employment in another field. Out of necessity, 
the present vocational education program in West Virginia would 
have to be augmented by additional grants from the Federal Govern- 
ment in order to insure suitable personnel and equipment which 
would be the first requirement in instituting such a retraining pro- 
gram. If such a program can be implemented, the students thereof 
are going to require some form of subsistence in order to survive. 
This could be provided by utilizing surplus comodities and providing 
financial assistance either in the form of loans or of payments in the 
nature of unemployment insurance benefits. Another way of carry- 
ing out this program would be for such students to be paid for part- 
time work in new industries that might be induced to locate in a de- 
pressed area on the basis that the laborers in that area are going to be 
trained for such industries by the State and Federa] Governments. 

Another burning question in my mind as well as in the minds of 
many members of our union is why Congress always seems able to 
discover revenue sources for a program of supporting most of the free 
world and yet is so reluctant to help our own fellow citizens who are 
in dire need of immediate assistance. 

Is it Congress’ thinking that by providing care and support for 
those in other countries that they will be made strong and will use 
such strength to keep our enemies out of this great country? Of 
course, such philosophy is sound in part. But the thought occurs to 
me that there is good reason to doubt the wisdom of such a plan due 
to the fact that the new techniques and devices available to our army 
as well as to the armies of our potential enemies indicates that any 
future war will not be limited in scope as has been the case in the past, 
and that our country will be more vulnerable to attack than it ever 
has in the past. And, gentlemen, if we continue to ignore the plight 
of our unemployed and fail to take positive, realistic, and immediate 
action in putting them back to work, and, failing in that, by at least 
providing them and their families with a sound and balanced diet of 
surplus commodities and other minimum living necessities, I am fear- 
ful that when and if an enemy ever appears, we will not have the 
needed strength in manpower to cope with them. When one con- 
siders that as many as 300,000 people have drawn surplus commodi- 
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ties in West Virginia, and that our population is probably less than 
2 million, it is not difficult to conclude that the situation here is not 
only serious but is catastrophic. Let us do what is necessary in order 
to see that our needy citizens are properly fed and clothed before we 
spend the tax money contributed by our more fortunate citizens in con- 
stantly supporting other people of the world who are not now in any 
worse condition than are some of our own. 

Everyone knows that coal has been the primary source of exploi- 
tation in this State. We also know that coal as a fuel is daily losing 
its importance. Residual oil imports have done much to lessen the 
attractiveness of coal as a fuel, and here, again, such imports represent 
a desire to do more for the people of other countries than for our 
own. It further seems apparent that, thanks to expenditures by our 
Federal Government, atomic fuel is possible in the immediate future 
at a cost that will eliminate all need for coal as a fuel. What then 
happens to our most valuable resources? Obviously, we need to de- 
velop other uses for it. Attempt to provide for needed research was 
made by our two U.S. Senators during the last congressional session 
by their advocating the coal research bill. I believe that the Presi- 
dential veto of that bill was a slap in the face for all West Virginians 
and an expression by the President of complete disregard for the wel- 
fare of the “down and outers” within our borders. We must con- 
stantly force this issue until the Federal Government is authorized 
and empowered to expend necessary moneys for coal research. With- 
out new uses for coal, our situation in the future will be disastrous. 


YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS—-A SOURCE OF EMPLOYMENT 


May I suggest that legislation creating a Youth Conservation Corps 
similar to that sponsored by Senator Randolph during the past session 
be enacted as I feel that it would be of great value in providing a 
source of employment which is so vitally needed. The potential of 
West Virginia as a tourist attraction is as broad and unlimited as 
our leaders in both State and Federal Government care to make it. 
The development of our natural scenic attractions and the roads and 
highways leading to them along with the construction of such added 
attractions as restaurants, gas stations, motels, complete facilities for 
swimming, hunting, fishing, horseback riding, golf, etc., will be in- 
valuable in helping our economy by attracting the tourist to come to 
West Virginia and to spend his money here. 

I have often wondered why our neighboring States have Army 
camps, forts, or depots and industries that primarily do defense wor 
and thus benefit from expenditures of the U.S. Defense Department, 
whereas West Virginia is virtually lacking in such benefits. Can 
Congress pass needed legislation that will assist States not now bene- 
fitting from defense expenditures and allow them to receive a pro- 
portionate share thereof? In particular, could not the Defense De- 
partment be required to expend defense moneys in an effort to pro- 
mote and create new industry in a depressed area? I do not know 
the answers but sincerely believe that out of the many billions of dol- 
lars expended each year for defense purposes, West Virginia should 
have some assurance that she will receive her proportionate share. 

Congress needs to give immediate thought to correct the hard- 
ships that have been created by the Government’s subsidizing of public 
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power. A perfect example of what can result because of this was 
set forth in a February 1956 issue of the Wheeling New Register, of 
Wheeling, W. Va. This headline read: 

Valley Taxpayers Give Industry to Alabama—$75 Million Plant Lost by West 
Virginia to TVA Region 
This story detailed how the Reynolds Metal Co. decided to locate 
a large aluminum plant in the TVA area rather than along the Ohio 
River probably, according to the newspaper, because of the cheaper, 
Government-owned subsidized power available at Lister Hill, Ala. 
The story also quoted Mr. Sporn, president of the American Electric 
Power Co., to the effect that he was told by officials of the Reynolds 
Co. that his company’s power rates were too high and that on a com- 
parison basis the TVA rate was lower. Similar stories have ap- 
pee throughout the country. For example, the Detroit Free 

ress published a story on May 9, 1959, stating that Ford Motor 
Co. decided to locate a glass plant in the TVA area because of several 
factors, one of which was the cheaper power rate available in the 
TVA area. The story further stated that the TVA had quoted a 
power rate to Ford that was 40 percent lower than the next lowest 
competing area. Naturally, I’m not attempting to say that power 
rates alone are responsible for the attractiveness of the TVA area as 
an industrial site area, but certainly such rates are not a hindrance 
either. TVA has a competitive advantage over West Virginia be- 
cause the Federal Government subsidizes TVA and enables it to sell 
electric power at a rate substantially lower than investor-owned util- 
ities must charge and this is due to the fact that TVA does not have 
to consider a large tax component in determining its rates. I be- 
lieve that Congress could che one step that could conceivably help 
areas affected by unemployment, and particularly coal-producing 
States such as West Virginia, if it would require TVA to pay taxes 
and otherwise operate on the same basis as the investor-owned util- 
ities. West Virginia is especially a sufferer from TVA competition 
since if things were equalized as to tax and other business require- 
ments, the presence here of large volumes of coal make this State a 
natural location for the production of low-cost electric energy until 
such time as coal loses all of its present use as a fuel. 

Much of what I have said could be accomplished if Congress passes 
an Area Development Act. I urge the passage of such an act. West 
Virginia now has an economic development agency and a Business 
Development Act. If these could be augmented by the help and as- 
sistance which would be authorized in an Area Development Act, the 
attraction and inducement of new industry to locate in West Virginia 
would be greatly facilitated. 

Senator Ranpoteu. Thank you, Mr. Carter. 

While you're still available, I would like to ask your opinion. I 
realize that it is not too good to talk about our deficiencies in the past. 
We know that they have existed at all levels of Government. But I 
think, for the record, it might be pertinent to take note of the com- 
placent attitude which has been assumed. You speak of the last ses- 
sion of our State legislature having created the economic agency. It 
should have been done how many years ago, 10, 15? 

Mr. Carrer. If not sooner than that. It should have been done 
a long time ago. 
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Senator Ranpotru. Five years, ten years, fifteen ? 

Mr. Carter. Fifteen or twenty years ago. And it could have been 
nore something now, if it had been established and empowered 
then. 

Senator Ranpo.rn. In other words, we are at a disadvantage in 
— with North Carolina or South Carolina or many other 
States 

Mr. Carter. That is correct. 

Senator Ranpoten. They have actively had such organizations 
providing loans at the State level to industries, providing sites, pro- 
viding plants—all that has been done in Pennsylvania and many other 
States, too, over a long period of time. We are at a disadvantage; 
isn’t that true? 

Mr. Carter. We are far behind with our program, Senator, there is 
no question about it. 

Senator Ranpotex. Mr. Carter, you have mentioned the coal-pur- 
chasing policies of the Tennessee Valley Authority. And I want to 
say that during the consideration of legislation to amend the original 
act it was my responsibility to question those coal-purchasing policies 
during the hearings in the Senate Public Works Committee. The 
record is very clear, and I believe that we have done something, even 
thangs we do not see the results yet in that direction. Certainly the 
purchasing policies are—well, I very frankly say that they are not 
conducive to coal production in West Virginia, because they have been 
interested, apparently, in beating down the price of coal instead of 
purchasing coal at prices which TVA is well able to pay. 

Mr. Carter. That is correct. 

Senator Ranvotpu. Also the Tennessee Valley Authority, created 
as it was during that period of depression when bold action was taken 
by the Congress—oftentimes the action may be not 100 percent valid— 
but action was taken. That was an area of the country in which there 
was a very depressed condition, just as there are depressed conditions 
in the State of West Virginia and elsewhere today. And I take it 
that you are not particularly here to denounce the action, the original 
intent of the Congress in creating the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
but to indicate that now, with conditions as they are in West Virginia 
that the Congress and the Federal administration and all politica 
subdivisions in this country should think in terms of the areas which 
now need help. Is that correct? 

Mr. Carrer. That is correct, Senator. With such conditions, States 
like West Virginia cannot compete with them on equal basis for any 
industry. 

Senator Ranvoteu. I am in fair agreement with you, that not only 
the elected but the administrative officials at all political subdivision 
levels have not only the opportunity but the responsibility to act in 
these matters. At the same time I think that you, Mr. Carter, would 
join in saying that we cannot expect the processes of government— 
sometimes they grind very slowly, because there are differences of 
opinion—to bring about the end result as expeditiously as we would 
desire. And here is the opportunity and the responsibility for the 
individual citizen to make known his desires and give his counsel. 
Oftentimes the people come to Members of the Congress of the United 
States after the fact rather than before the fact. When legislation is 
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being considered, when hearings are being conducted over a long 
period of time, that is when the legislator needs the assistance and the 
counsel and the advice of not only individuals but organizations. 
Often we wail to receive it, and then just an hour or two before the 
vote is to be taken we receive a telegram or some type of communica- 
tion “vote for” or “against the pending bill.” 

This isn’t helpful at all to a legislator. And so to those who are in 
the hearing room today, I would say to you in good humor—but with 
candor—that there is this individual citizen responsibility to express 
to your member of the State legislature and to your Member of the 
Congress of the United States your advice and counsel. : 

I personally speak for no other Senator or Representative. I wel- 
come advice and counsel, but very frankly, I say to you, I want it dur- 
ing the weeks and weeks of the consideration of the measure. It is 
not helpful to me to receive requests, almost in some degree ultimatums, 
to vote either for or against a bill when it is then on the floor for con- 
sideration. 

I speak of this today because of the audience in the room as well 
as those who are testifying. I think there is this personal responsi- 
bility for working citizenship which will express itself and that can 
best be expressed, as I have said, earlier than later. 

Mr. Carter, while you are here, during testimony earlier today, 
discussion was had on unemployment compensation and the need for 
revision and greater benefits over a longer period of time. I only 
want the record to indicate that unemployment compensation bene- 
fits are being paid in the United States in very large sums of money. 
I am a Member of the Senate who worked with Senator McNamara, 
who is also a member of this committee, to extend the period for 
payment of compensation benefits during the last session. We were 
not able to achieve what we desired. We have had to accept two 
virtually unpalatable compromises. But there were some 20 Sena- 
tors who were active with Senator McNamara and me in that regard. 

I find that for 12 months ending on the 31st day of October 1958— 
these, apparently, are the last complete figures—we had _ benefits 
under the State systems paid out in the amount of $3,500 million. 
And so very, very large sums have been paid out. I am not saying 
they should not be increased and the period lengthened, in fact, I 
have felt that should be done. 

Mr. Merrick, would you read those benefits in West Virginia, the 
rate percentagewise. It may show that our benefits paid are higher in 
West Virginia than any other State. I haven’t looked. Would you 
check that for me? 

Mr. Merrick. I am reading from the Department of Labor 
Monthly News. And I think, as you indicate, the rate of insured 
unemployment payments, that is to say, the number receiving bene- 
fits compared to the number who are being covered, is 8.7 as of 
August 1959. And this rate is, just looking roughly at the nearest 
State to it—West Virginia being 8.7—the nearest State to it seems to 
be Alaska, which is 5 percent, and Pennsylvania is 5.7 percent. I 
guess those are the closest ones. The State of West Virginia is sub- 
stantially higher—has a much greater percentage of persons receiv- 
ing unemployment compensation than any other State in the coun- 
try. Of course, we should all recognize that insured unemployment 
does not fully indicate the numbers of people who are unemployed. 
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As we heard yesterday, Senator, there was a decrease in the overall 
amounts of money being paid out in West Virginia over this year 
compared to last year, not because there is any less unemployment— 
actually there is a little more—but because of the fact that the unem- 
ployment benefits owing to people have run out, and therefore the 
amount of benefits have decreased. 

Senator Ranpotex. Thank you. 

Mr. Carter, your comment relative to a more adequate transporta- 
tion system in West Virginia is very helpful, and I am sure will be 
considered as affirmative in the committee’s thinking. 

We do know that is a very important factor in the location and in 
the development of the industry in the State of West Virginia, and 
has a double edge of value in reference to the outsiders who come to 
our State as tourists and seeking recreation. And we never know 
when a man comes here to drop a line into a stream—and I trust we 
keep the streams clear insofar as possible, so that we abate the pol- 
lution—we never know when a man comes here to fish but that he may 
decide this is a spot where he would like to expand his plant. 

Hence, we never know the values that come just from recreation 
by these visitors. There may be very definite contributions which 
they later make to the economy of our State through industry interest. 

Mr. Carter, your testimony, as I have said, is helpful. I am ap- 
preciative that you as well as the other leaders of organized labor in 
West Virginia have demonstrated your desire for cooperation and 
your desire to be helpful as you have done here today. 

Thank you. 

Next we have Hulett C. Smith, of Beckley, and W. A. Davis, of 
Mullens, to be joined by others. 

And because of our hearing table arrangement, I am not sure that 
we can place everyone at the table, but those present who are to join 
Mr. Smith, would you pull up your chairs, and that will help us, be- 
cause of our time schedule. 


STATEMENTS OF HULETT C. SMITH, BECKLEY, W. VA.; T. G. McCON- 
NELL, RHODELL, W. VA.; A. DAVID ABRAMS, SR., BECKLEY, 
W. VA.; ROBERT P. RICHARDSON, BECKLEY, W. VA.; AND RAY 
DI PAULO, BECKLEY, W. VA. 


Senator Ranpotru. I want the record to clearly indicate at the be- 
ginning that the committee is most appreciative officially, and I per- 
sonally am most grateful for the cooperation Mr. Smith has given in 
bringing together this panel discussion today—this testimony by sev- 
eral businessmen as to the conditions in their own businesses brought 
about by unemployment in this area. 

I have valued the personal friendship of Mr. Smith for a long 
period of time, and have been associated with him in many common 
interests, and I know that his testimony will be factual, and it will be 
helpful. And I commend him for his leadership in attempting as he 
has been for many years, to be creative and industrious in the devel- 
opment of the section particularly in which he lives, as well as for his 
interest in the State as a whole. 

Mr. Smith, will you please proceed in your own way ? 
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STATEMENT OF HULETT C. SMITH, OF BECKLEY 


Mr. Smrru. Senator Randolph, I am Hulett C. Smith, of Beckley. 
I have been in business in Beckley now for 21 years. ‘ 

And I have with me today from the Beckley area business commu- 
nity, Dr. T. C. McConnell, a druggist and a leader of the oer med 
. Rhodell, a town located in the heart of the coalfields of Raleig 

ounty. 

Also with me is Mr. David Abrams, a merchant, who has varied 
enterprises not only in this immediate area, but elsewhere. He has 
been in a position to serve many activities over the State. 

Then, too, Mr. Robert Richardson, who, until recently, was in the 
oil and gas distributing business here, will tell his own story. 

Mr. J. R. DiPaulo, general manager of the Purity Baking Co., also 
is available to testify. 

These are the people from Beckley. Mr. Davis, I am sure, is accom- 
panied by the witnesses from the Mullens area who are here to testify. 

First of all, Senator, I would like to put into the record a brief 
outline of the history, climate, and other facts relative to the Beckley 
area for the committee’s information so that you will know better 
what we are talking about. I speak of the community, what we have 
here, and what we feel is important in the consideration of the prob- 
lems that automation and unemployment in the coalfields have brought 
down upon us. 

a RanpoteH. We will make your statement a part of the 
record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


HISTORY 


Beckley was founded in 1838, designated the county seat of Raleigh County 
in 1850, and incorporated in 1908. The city was named after Gen. Alfred 
Beckley, who conveyed 2 acres of land on which to build a courthouse. Beckley 
is located on a broad and fertile plateau in the Allegheny Mountains of southern 
West Virginia and is the buying center of a trade area that includes all or part 
of 9 counties comprised of 315 towns and communities. 


CLIMATE 


The Beckley area is in the temperate zone at an average of more than 2,000 
feet above sea level, and enjoys a moderate climate of low humidity. Winters 
are not overly severe, summers delightful, especially as to cool nights fanned by 
mountain breezes. 

COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


The principal industries are agriculture, manufacturing, and coal mining. To 
further the diversification of agriculture, the Beckley Area Rural Development 
Council, sponsored by Beckley businessmen, is working on a long-range pro- 
gram of rural development. Outstanding progress has been made in the last 
few years, with increased production of vegetables, fruitgrowing, broiler and 
egg production, dairying, livestock, forestry management, and lumber produc- 
tion. A large wholesale produce market is now in operation. 

Concurrent with progress in the coal mining and timber industries, industrial 
development and manufacturing have taken root in the Beckley area, with the 
result that today the community proudly claims a substantial increase in indus- 
trial payrolls. Beckley is surrounded by coal mines. 


AIRPORTS 


Beckley has two airports. One, the Beckley-Mount Hope Airport, is pri- 
vately owned and is used for charter service and training. The other, Raleigh 
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County Memorial Airport, is served by Piedmont Airlines and contains 1,500 
acres, with one 100- by 5,000-foot hard surfaced, lighted runway. 


CHURCHES 


Beckley has a total of 48 churches, with virtually all denominations repre- 
sented, including Christian, Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, Episcopal, Catholic, 
Jewish, Greek Orthodox, and others. 


HIGHWAYS 


U.S. Highways 19 and 21 and the recently completed West Virginia Turnpike, 
and State Highways 3, 16, 41, and 61 serve the city. The new turnpike cuts 
the driving time to Charleston, the State capital, to 1 hour and the distance 
to 53 miles. 

UTILITIES 


Electric power.—The Beckley area is served by the Appalachian Power Co., 
which, on December 31, 1957 had 7,251 meter connections. This firm also main- 
tains a large enginering field office here. 

Natural gas.—Service is furnished by the Amere Gas Utilities Co. Gas meters 
on December 31, 1957 numbered 9,628. 

Telephone and telegraph.—Telephone service in Beckley and Raleigh County 
is furnished by the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. The city exchange 
now has 17,320 telephones. 

Telegraph.—Western Union Telegraph Co., has a branch here. 

Water.—The Beckley Water Co., is owned by local people and has 11,981 
meters in the metropolitan area. The collecting and impounding reservoir, 
located about 11 miles from Beckley, covers approximately 140 acres and im- 
pounds about 565 million gallons of water. The total source of water supply 
is Glade Creek on which the dam is located. This dam stores water from a 
large watershed. 

Sewerage.—The city of Beckley operates and maintains a sewage collection 
system with several lines of 10-, 12-, and 15-inch trunks and 4, 6-, and 8-inch 
laterals. 

Garbage and trash disposal.—Collected in Beckley by six private collecting 
firms. The city maintains a trash dump approximately one-half mile from the 
city limits. 

FUELS 

Natural gas.—See Utilities. 

Coal, high volatile—This type of coal is mined in the northwestern part of 
Raleigh County as well as in adjoining counties to the north and west. The 
ash content is somewhat higher in this coal than in the low-volatile coals and 
varies with the different seams. The ash content usually averages between 6 
and 7 percent. The British thermal units for the high-volatile coal vary from 
about 13,000 to 15,000. Volatile matter will range from 30 to 50 percent. 

Coal, low volatile—Raleigh County is located in the midst of the low-volatile 
coalfields. The New River and the Pocahontas coals in Raleigh County make 
excellent coke and as steam coals they are unrivaled in the United States. The 
only equal to the low-volatile coals of Raleigh County is the celebrated Cardiff 
coal of Wales. Practically smokeless when properly fired, the Raleigh County 
low-volatile coals are in great demand both for steam and domestic purposes. 
The ash content varies from around 1.5% to about 7 percent, averaging ap- 
proximately 4.5 percent. The British thermal units of low-volatile coals vary 
from 13,500 to 15,800. Volatile matter will vary from about 14 to 25 percent. 


PROFESSIONAL 


Professional organizations in Beckley are the West Virginia Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, Raleigh County Medical Association, the Raleigh County 
Bar Association, the New River Dental Society and the Beckley Ministerial 
Association. 

HOSPITALS 


Beckley has become a very important medical center for southern West 
Virginia, having five major hospitals and a modern medical clinic. These are 
the Beckley Hospital, Raleigh General Hospital, Beckley Memorial Hospital 
(United Mine Workers), Pinecrest Sanitarium, and Veterans’ Administration 
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Hospital, total beds approximately 1,500. The Beckley Medical Arts, Inc., 
operates a new clinic, with a staff of nine physicians, and a pharmacy. 


NEWSPAPERS 


Beckley has two newspapers, the morning Post-Herald, and the afternoon 
Raleigh Register; combined circulation for the area as of December 31, 1957, 
was 32,000. The distribution covers a wide area in southern West Virginia. 


POST OFFICE 


The Beckley Post Office receipts in 1957 were $251,259 against $245,343 in 
1956, a gain of $5,916. In December 1956 the post office in Hast Beckley was 
consolidated wtih the Beckley Post Office and house-to-house delivery in East 
Beckley was established at that time. A new post office building will be built 
in the near future and the old building will be used for holding Federal court 
and to house various Federal offices. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Beckley and Raleigh County have one public library, located in Beckley. It 
is supported by the city of Beckley, the Raleigh County Court, and the board 
of education. Located in the Memorial Building, it has two departments, adult 
and juvenile, with combined total of approximately 14,000 volumes. Yearly 
circulation is 47,136 volumes. 


RADIO AND TV STATIONS 


Beckley has two locally owned radio stations—station WJLS operating on 560 
kilocycles (affiliate of the Columbia Broadcasting System) and station WWNR, 
independently operated on 620 kilocycles, Beckley is served by Oak Hill-Beckley 
TV station WOAY, channel 4 which carries a number of ABC programs. TV 
area reception also includes programs from Charleston, Huntington, Bluefield, 
W. Va., and Roanoke, Va. 

RECREATION 


The Black Knight Country Club (private) has a nine-hole golf course, large 
Swimming pool, and two tennis courts. Glen White Golf Course contains nine 
holes open to the public. Beckley Tennis Club has twin tennis courts which are 
hard surfaced. This is a private club. The municipal recreation building 
provides for indoor sports. The city has municipal playgrounds, one Little 
League and one Babe Ruth League baseball parks. Swimming and other out- 
door sports, including fishing, can be had at Little Beaver Park and Fitzpatrick 
Park. These two parks are publicly owned. Swimming can be had at Water- 
dale, a private poor at Sprague. 

SCHOOLS 


Beckley’s public school system consists of seven elementary schools, one junior 
high school, two high schools—Stratton and Woodrow Wilson, Beckley College, 
a private junior college, and the Appalachian Bible Institute. In addition, 
Beckley has a trade school, Raleigh County Vocational School, where a student 
may take work in auto mechanics, woodworking, radio and electronics, elec- 
tricity, machine shop, or mechanical drawing. About 210 students, both high 
school and adults, are now enrolled in these classes. The high school students 
do part of their work in the trade school and the remainder in one of the high 
schools. Provision is also made at the vocational school for carrying on the 
veterans training program in which any eligible veteran may take night classes 
in any of the courses offered. 


CIVIC AND SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic organizations are represented by the chamber of commerce, Civitan, 
Kiwanis, Lions, and Rotary Clubs. The social organizations include the Ameri- 
can Legion, Elks, Moose, Masonic, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Woman’s Club, and 
various others including a number of garden clubs. The Elks have a particu- 
larly nice club building which includes an excellent dining room. Beckley also. 
has an active junior chamber of commerce. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Airlines: Beckley is served by Piedmont Airlines, operating 11 scheduled 
flights daily with connections at Charleston, Roanoke, and other cities for points 
throughout the country. ; 

Bus lines: The Greyhound and Trailways operate both interstate and intra- 
state. Throughout the county and nearby counties Consolidated Bus Lines gives 
daily service. The Quesenberry Bus Lines cover the city and nearby points. 

Railroads: The Chesapeake & Ohio and Virginian Railways serve the city, 
both giving excellent freight service. Passengers coming to Beckley on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio detrain at Prince, 10 miles away, and use buses to the city. 
No passenger service is rendered by the Virginian Railway. 

Metor freight: Nine motor freight lines operate in and out of the city with 
daily service to Bluefield, Charleston, Huntington, and many other points. 

Express service: This service is furnished by the Railway Express Agency, 
which operates two trucks per day to and from Hinton where connections are 
made with main line express trains. The agency also operates a free pickup 
and delivery service throughout the city. This same service is provided the 
larger stores in the vicinity of Beckley. 


TOURIST ACCOMMODATIONS 


Three modern hotels, the Beckley, the President, and the Charles House, give 
excellent facilities and accommodations for the tourist and traveler. The com- 
bined number of rooms totals 204. 

Motels: Four, East Maine Motel, Green Bank Motel, Moon Glo Motel, and 
Pike Motel ; combined number of rooms, 59. 

In addition, there are several tourist homes and trailer parks. 


CENTER OF OPPORTUNITY 


Promotional and development activities in the Beckley area are initiated and 
persistently pursued by the Beckley Chamber of Commerce, a voluntary organiza- 
tion consisting of leading business and professional citizens working together 


in the interest of building a bigger and better city and area in which to live. 

The chamber of commerce, with headquarters in Beckley, welcomes the oppor- 
tunity of supplying information on any subject pertaining to the Beckley area. 
Inquiries will be promptly answered and confidential requests respected. If 
requested, an industrial survey will be prepared in detail for all interested 


parties. 

Mr. Smrru. And then, secondly, I would like also to place in the 
record something that I want to come back to in a minute, because 
it, I think, answers the question that you raised a little earlier about 
complacency. I desire to emphasize that there has been no compla- 
wr in responsible business circles of this southern part of West 

irginia. 

Frankly, I have been making a review of the activities of the busi- 
ness people of Beckley since 1949 and have recognized the fact that 
we needed diversification all the while. 

There has been the organization of a Beckley Rural Area Develop- 
ment Council, which has increased the agricultural potential of the 
community. 

In 1949 we formed the Beckley Industrial Corp., which built a 
factory here for the clothing industry. Unfortunately depressed con- 
ditions followed here and eliminated that, so we have a building here 
which is now occupied by a dairy farm. 

In 1953 we brought to Beckley, the General Instruments Corp. 
This is a factory in the electronics field which now employs 450 
women. Itisa great asset to our city. 
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You heard from Governor Patteson this morning about the big 
eight program. We have also developed the Ball Knob ski slope for 
tourists. . 

The Raleigh County citizens have recently added, through their tax 
dollars, a large lake on Stevens Branch near here for attracting in- 
dustry and tourists and for recreation. And only last night the gov- 
erning tax bodies of the community, the city of Beckley, the county 
court, and the Raleigh County Board of Education, approved a con- 
tract with the National Guard and the State of West Virginia to 
build a coliseum in connection with an armory here which will entail 
expenditure of a million dollars before long. 

And in addition we are now forming a corporation known as the 
Beckley Business Development Co. under the provisions of an act 
passed by the legislature the last session. 

One of the reasons I brought that up is because a survey was made 
here recently by a member of this panel in connection with the Beck- 
ley Business Development Corp., and I think that the record should 
show what the local employment situation actually is. There are 
23,750 persons in the entire employable civilian labor force of Raleigh 
County. In August 1959, the number on the jobless rolls was more 
than 7,000. This represents a percentage figure of 29.7, and, inci- 
dentally, an increase of more than 1,000 persons over the like date in 
1958. 

Senator Ranpoitew. Mr. Smith, would you reemphasize—you say 
more than 27 percent of the total labor force of this county is un- 
employed ? 

Mr. Sorru. There is 29.7 percent of the total labor force on the un- 
employed rolls. And considering the fact that this only represents 
those who are eligible for compensation benefit payments, and that 
each person on this list may represent a family of between three and 
four people, and with many having exhausted benefits, we find that 
perhaps, to be truthful about the matter, we probably have about 
40 percent unemployment in Raleigh County. 

nd I would Fike to add for the record this outline of the activities 
of the Beckley Business Development Corp. for the information and 
consideration of the committee to show that the people in this area 
are not basically looking for a handout. They are out to help them- 
selves. We know that we have to help ourselves as best we can before 
we ask for any assistance from beyond our local community. 

(The material referred to follows :) 

It is indeed a pleasure to have the opportunity to appear before you and 
talk about this program or project that is so vitally important to the future 
economy and welfare of the Beckley community. 

How many of you are making the same amount of money that you made 3 
years ago? Not too many. How many of you would like to? All of you, I’m 
sure. How many of you would like to do something about securing the future 
for your children here in Beckley and not scattered all over the United States 
as we are faced with now? How many of you would like to insure the pro- 
gressive future of your own business here in Beckley? How many of you have 
had the experience of having a great percentage of your customers or clients 
move permanently to other areas? Too many. How many of you want to do 
something about it? If you do, please give me your undivided attention for 
the next few minutes. 

I’m here to talk to you and with you about the newly formed but not yet 
operating Beckley Business Development Corp. I’m sure that the majority of 
you read the headlines in last Thursday’s paper which announced the results 
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of the special meeting held Wednesday at the Beckley Hotel. The results being 
that the first step in the formation of this corporation was taken. I do not 
know how many of you were present at this meeting. I do know, however, 
that many residents of the Beckley area asked themselves these questions: 
(1) What isit? (2) Why do we need it? 

' Let me try to answer the second question first. But before I do, allow me to 
give you a little background. Last month, I made some trips to other areas 
on my own initiative in an attempt to attract some new industries to our area. 
Before I left, I had a conference with the local unemployment office manager. 
The record shows that the situation is even more dire than I thought it could 
ever become. There are 23,750 persons in the entire employable civilian labor 
force of Raleigh County. In August 1959, the number of unemployed on the 
jobless rolls was more than 7,000. This represents a figure of 29.7 percent— 
and incidentally an increase of better than 1,000 persons over the like date in 
1956. Remember also that each person on this list represents one family or 
somewhere between three and four people. What is more startling about these 
figures is that they do not represent any great amount of the people who were 
laid off because of the steel strike. We hear of many areas that have a per- 
centage employment equal to this. To paint even a blacker picture, the man- 
ager of the office and I agreed that 29.7 percent was a very conservative fig- 
ure. Why? Because these statistics do not take into consideration the per- 
sons who have already exhausted all of their unemployment benefits and are no 
longer eligible for these or any other benefits except if the Government would 
set up another emergency jobless pay period. To be closer to the blunt truth 
of the matter, we have more like a 40 percent unemployment in our county. 

Some peopie might say that now since the steel strike is over, things will pick 
up. Isay no. There will be an increase (we hope) in the working days of our 
mines, but what about those people who do not have any jobs? These of the 
40 percent that are the basic part of our problem are not going to be called 
to work. 

To paint even a blacker picture, a lot of business and professional people of 
Beckley have been living greatly on the payrolls generated by our own stores or 
businesses—or to use the business vernacular—we have been living off ourselves. 
In the very very near future, we will all be forced to curtail our help or to cut 
salaries even lower than the present rate. Our group of so-called white-collar 
workers in this area are going to have their buying and paying power greatly 
curtailed shortly. Something must be done—some drastic action must be taken 
now—not soon—not tomorrow—but now. That is the why of the proposed Beck- 
ley Business Development Corp. 

Now for the what is the Beckley Business Development Corp. Again a little 
background. We in the chamber have had some inquiries in the last few months 
from outside industrial firms looking for additional plants with which to ex- 
pand their present manufacturing facilities. Without fail, the demands upon 
the community—and I do mean demands upon the community being approached 
entailed considerably financial aid and concessions of all types. Those of you 
who read the business publications can give credence to my statements that 
show and prove the fact that we are practically engaged in an auction type of 
bidding to see which community can give the most to help, such as free taxes, 
free building sites, long-term lease purchase arrangements, and many many other 
advantages that would attract Mr. Outside Manufacturer. What is the situa- 
tion here in Beckley? We have a small group of interested persons who scurry 
from one businessman to another asking for help when a potential new industry 
is found. This Beckley Business Development Corp., of which I speak, will be 
the first step in setting up a permanent agency to act for the community in 
negotiating with outside or local industrialists. I’m sure some of you are think- 
ing, Why wasn’t this done before? Don’t ask me. I can’t tell you even though 
I have tried to have something like this created before. I am satisfied to say 
that the subject is now at hand for immediate action and not further in the 
future. 

The basis of our proposed Beckley Business Development Corp. is an act 
passed by the legislature at their last session called the West Virginia Business 
Development Act. The purpose of the act is to provide for the incorporation 
of a West Virginia Business Development Corp. to promote, to develop, and to 
advance business prosperity and economic welfare in this State through finan- 
cial assistance in the locating of new business and industry within the State. 
As I stated, our Beckley Business Development Corp. is a direct outgrowth of 
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this act. The corporation as designed is a private institution created by special 
act of the legislature to fill the smaller firm’s need in the State for a source of 
medium- or long-term credit or capital equity. This act was sponsored by the 
West Virginia Bankers Association and supported by many other organizations 
and people in its passage. I think these individuals and groups deserve our 
praise and appreciation for the pioneer work done on this act. Acts of this type, 
by the way, are not anything new—at least anywhere except here in West Vir- 
ginia, because corporations of this type have been functioning very successfully 
for a great number of years in the entire New England area: in Pennsylvania, 
in North and South Carolina, and in many other States and localities. 

Our Beckley corporation will be privately owned, financed, and managed. No 
State or Federal funds are entailed, but it might be mentioned that funds will 
be available to this corporation for the Government SBA loan group. Like any 
other private business undertaking, this corporation will aim toward and ex- 
pect to make a profit. We do not expect to give anything away, if possible. 
Those of us at work trying to bring this idea into being are not asking for dona- 
tions—instead we ask for investments—an investment from each and every one 
of you in your future and the future of your families. 

The unique charter of this corporation for the first time permits banks, insur- 
ance companies, utilities, and reputable lending institutions to become members— 
to buy stock in, and to invest in this corporation. Our local lending institutions 
have nothing to worry about because this corporation will not compete with 
traditional lending institutions. Our corporation was not started with that in 
mind, but instead we will supplement and support their activities. This cor- 
poration will grant no loan which a conventional credit source is willing to 
handle. 

The funds of this corporation will be used only for industrial development 
and expansion or to create permanent payroll-producing jobs for our jobless. 
Money will only be invested where the return in factory payroll will be com- 
mensurate with the amount loaned or invested. 

The total amount of the authorized capital stock of this corporation is $1 mil- 
lion which is divided into 100,000 shares of par value of $10 each. You can see 
the gigantic proportions of the task facing all of us. I don’t think we want to 
sell all the stock, but by reasoning in reverse you can see that $10,000 wouldn’t 
go very far either. 

Every business person, every business property owner, every professional 
person, every employee, every residential property owner has the same stake in 
this venture—your responsibility or stake dependent on your ability to invest. 
We do not have to go very far to see a community in which all property values, 
both business and residential, have sunk so low that landlords are willing to 
rent at any price in an attempt to have some occupancy. 

We need help. We all must give help. I can turn your names in to the com- 
mittee (not complete yet). See Hulett Smith, Paul Hutchinson, Charles Hodel. 
We will all take your pledges. 


Mr. Smirn. Now, these gentlemen here are going to give you some 
facts about current local economic conditions. But I would like to 
give my concept of some factors that appear to me to be most important 
in the consideration of the problems that face West Virginia— 
primarily southern West Virginia. 

It seems to me that we need to stop looking back upon the days 
when coal was king, the means of survival, and the hub of prosperity. 
We thought of our State too much as being a natural-resource State 
with unlimited resources for export at perpetual profit. I think we 
should turn around and look at the major asset that we now have, 
and that is the people of West Virginia. As you indicated before, 
these people become trained easily—well trained to do a good job 
when they have the opportunity. 

So the thing we need to do, in my opinion, is to look not into the past 
but to look into the future and try to visualize what we would like 


West Virginia or southern West Virginia to look like 10 years from 
now. 
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Ten years ago, I think, Senator, if you had told the people of this 
area that we would have ghost towns within southern West Virginia 
in this year of 1959, they would have termed you a jokester or a 
mentally unbalanced pessimist. But as the figures show—and I think 
Mr. Lewis put them into the record quite accurately—the employment 
in the coalfields has dropped from 132,000 in 1948 to less than 65,000 
in 1958, and I think he gave fifty-some thousand just a while ago as his 
latest estimated figure. 

And yet there is no possibility that we will be able to reemploy 
those people in accustomed mining jobs. With automation and mech- 
anization, modern industrial mining will not provide jobs for the 
thousands of miners displaced. 

There are certain things that can be done in the coalfields that I 
think the Federal Government may have an interest in. The defense 
of this country has always relied upon the ability to produce steel. 
Coal is vital to steel—it takes 1 ton of coal for 1 ton of steel. Yet 
it appears to me that we are allowing these major industrial facilities 
of southern West Virginia, the coal mines, to become idle, to fall 
apart, through disuse. 


MOTHBALLING COAL TIPPLES AND MAINTAINING MINES 


It is my opinion that there could not only be a great development 
here, but a protection of our national defense needs, possibly by 
setting up a means of “mothballing” coal tipples and maintaining 
mines and mining machinery as we would duleaen plants. We do it 
with our ships in the Navy, and we have done it with many other 


facilities and implements that are necessary for defense. 

I think there should also be the maintenance of a nucleus of expert 
mine workers which, if necessary, could be expanded. The expansion 
in the coalfields that we had here that brought the “boom before the 
bust” to southern West Virginia came with the war. If we have 
another one, it will be necessary to find trained people. And, as Mr. 
—_— said, the coal miner is a trained person. He has to do a skilled 
job. 

Senator Ranpoteu. At that point I desire to note that I proposed 
several months ago to the Office of Civil Defense and Defense Mo- 
bilization the possibility of the stockpiling of coal. Now, I don’t 
say that it is practical to do it. I only asked the civil defense agency 
to study the possibility of stockpiling coal. 

_ There are those who think that it loses its value after a certain 
time in a certain degree. But there might be a stockpiling of coal 
under certain conditions—even conditions of underground storage— 
which might meet the standards of stockpiling that we are accom- 
plishing now with other strategic materials in our country. 

No final answer has been jae by the Office of Civil Defense and 
Defense Mobilization. But I mention it because you have indicated 
that we need coal in time of crisis. 

Mr. Smiru. That, of course, is the coal situation. But we also have 
the problem of trying to do something for ourselves. And I think 
the major problem that we face is that of establishing our priorities 


= putting our values back in line so that we may put first things 
rst. 
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You don’t invite a person into your house until you clean it up, 
and it is necessary for us in West Virginia to reassess, rearrange, and 
reestablish our housekeeping by taking advantage of our natural 
resources, clearing our streams and making the most of our climate, 
scenery, good air, good water—as well as putting our natural re- 
sources back into proper order through, perhaps, the system you 
have mentioned, the Youth Conservation Corps, and work projects, 
for the older men of our surplus labor force, too. 


CREATION OF A NATIONAL PARK 


Another answer would be to use these tremendous acreages that 
we have in southern West Virginia which are timbered now and are 
standing idle, not producing anything, for a national park extend- 
ing over most of this southern sector. 

Study will show that the development of the Great Smoky National 
Park, which is in an area that is not as pretty as ours, has brought 
to that part of the country and surrounding areas of Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, North Carolina, and Virginia, an increase in travel of over 
88 percent in 10 years, and they have had over 214 million visitors 
in the park in 1 year who spend over $28 million. 

Those things can be done in such areas of this State and others 
currently in need of revitalization. 

Senator Ranpoten. I interrupt again to say that is very im- 
portant—the creation of parks, National and State. In Jefferson 
County we have developed, as you know, the Harpers Ferry National 
Monument. I recall the first year we had approximately 115,000 
visitors, the second year approximately 172,000, the third year ap- 
proximately 270,000, and this year we will have well over a half 
million persons who sign the guest book at that national monument, 
which indicates that not only in other States, but here in our own 
State, we have programs of this type that are being developed. 

I remember, however, that there were those who laughed at it and 
said that it was not worth while. But as I indicated earlier—and I 
am sure you substantiate it—the person who comes in for recreation 
or for rest or for purposes of just a change of scenery, as it were, 
may become interested in other areas of the State from the standpoint 
of possible participation in its economy. 

I appreciate your mentioning the necessity for a park system. It 
goes beyond just the one use. It has a possible second use. It is a 
money producer in the second and third degree. 

Mr. Smrru. The other thing that needs to be done is to put ourselves 
in position to become competitive with our neighbors. I think that has 
been mentioned. And I think that the people of Raleigh County, 
particularly in the city of Beckley, know that problem faces us when 
we talk about new industry coming in. We must be competitive in 
every aspect and degree. 

There are many advances that can be made along that line. One 
of the most worthy—and I think possibly Mr. Trail, our school super- 
intendent, will touch upon it—is the vocational training school—adult 
education. Make education and vocational training available so that 
our people can come up to a level where they can meet the demands of 
modern industry. 
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And then we need, I think, most of all to come back to the essential 
success inducer—self-pride. We must make people believe that there 
is hope for West Virginia. I was somewhat discouraged this morn- 
ing in hearing some of the testimony, because it seemed that people 
were trying to turn us back to the past rather than looking to the 
future to give some hope that something can be done to make this a 
better State and to make it better for the greatest asset. we have, the 
people. We need better education, better roads. We need to develop 
our natural resources. We need decent houses and anything that will 
clean us up and put our house in order so that we can invite industry 
to come in and bring to us the new money that is so necessary, because 
we just can’t continue to trade among ourselves and survive. 

We have been caught in a kind of eddy as industrial progress has 
gone by. Thiscommittee can aid us. Employment to get us back in the 
main stream of progress.is the element that is most essential to help us 
get our economy in order. We will have to help ourselves, of course be- 
cause despite everything, the Lord helps those who help themselves. 

And now, Senator, I would like to introduce the members of the 
panel whom I have asked to come here to present their own problems 
for your information. One of them could not be here. Mr. O. A. 
Phillips, an automobile dealer in the town of Sophia, sent me these 
figures which I think would be of interest to show what impact un- 
employment has created on the small businesses in these communities 
that surround Beckley, that have fed into Beckley to make it as pros- 
perous as it has been. 

There has been a decrease in his volume of business from 1956 to 
1959 of 70 percent. The number of customers defaulting on the pay- 
ments that they have to meet, the car payments and so forth, has in- 
creased in direct proportion. The valuable property that he owns in 
the community now has no market. The rental property he has avail- 
able has no renters. The situation for him is probably the same as for 
most of these other gentlemen who will testify. 


STATEMENT OF DR. T. G. McCONNELL, RHODELL 


And I would like first to have you hear the story of Dr. T. G. 
McConnell of Rhodell. Dr. McConnell is a druggist, a former mayor, 
and has been a member of that community for a long time. I would 
like for Dr. McConnell to tell you of the impact that existing condi- 
tions have had upon his business. 

Mr. McConne ut. Senator Randolph, I haven’t got anything written 
down by way of remarks, I am just going to have to make them sort 
of from memory and at random. 


EFFECT OF UNEMPLOYMENT OF SMALL RETAIL BUSINESS 


I do represent small business, and very small business, that is, the 
drug business. And I would say that since about 1954 my business 
has dropped a third. 

My bookkeeper said to me the other night that he didn’t know any- 
one that could have stood the loss of business that I have stood and 
still be in business. The reason for it is that I happen to own my own 
place and do the biggest part of the work saveutl I have one em- 
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meres, and I don’t know how much longer I can keep him if things 
on’t pick up. 

I have been in that community for 30 years, and here in Raleigh 
County about 31 years. I came here in 1928, and have been at Rhodell 
since 1929. And the gloomiest time that I have ever seen in the coal- 
fields was in March 1954 and as far as I know, there wasn’t a mine in 
the United States in operation. They were all down around here, and 
had nothing in sight. The miners were told, “Sign up for unemploy- 
ment, it is there for you, and if you can get a job, get it, we have 
nothing in sight.” 

And that hung on for about a year and a half then, and people be- 

an to leave the community. They had to. Last summer I was told 
that out of the small town of Rhodell, which is around a thousand 
population, when they had a reunion picnic up here in Painesville, 
Ohio, and invited everybody from Rhodell, there were only 65 there. 

Another example: I have rental property that, in order to keep 
rented, I suffered a loss on by cutting my rent $25 a month, which is 
$300 a year. Over the past 4 years there was a $1,200 loss in rental. 
And yet I guess I am lucky that I am getting anything. 

But there are a few bright spots, and they have been spoken of—I 
believe you made mention of them—the Sutton Dam, and other proj- 
ects. About a year ago we made quite an effort to get some flood con- 
trol on the headwaters of the Gyandotte River. And the Army Engi- 
neers were definitely interested in a spot that was only 1 mile from 
the main State Highway 33 to the town of Rhodell. They were in 
there some several trips, and I understood the engineers finally staked 
out and decided on a project. And I think that if that could be 
developed, it would be a great help. 

And also possibly another small dam could be developed in what 
is known as Madeline Hollow. That is another stream that con- 
tributes to the headwaters of the Gyandotte River. What has be- 
come of that project I haven’t heard. 

We had up there with us the State conservation commissioner, Dr. 
Warden Lane, and he was favorably interested. And he said if the 
Government would build the dam, then they would take over and 
provide the recreational facilities, which they have done in other 
places, over here at Biuestone, and other Government dams. 

As to how many are unemployed over there, I don’t know. There 
are a few, and there are many whose unemployment checks have 
already run out. I used to get a great deal of them and cash them 
for the men. But they are getting few and far between. And I 
would say this: If it hadn’t been for the UMW pensions, social secu- 
rity, and unemployment checks that we have had over there in the last 
few years, the first depression we had wouldn’t have been anything 
compared to what we would have been in now. 

Senator Ranpoteu. Thank you very much, Doctor, for giving the 
committee the benefit of your personal experience in the operation 
of your affairs in the community of Rhodell. 

Mr. Smiru. The next local witness that I would like to introduce is 
Mr. A. David Abrams. He is the president of the Modern Furniture 
Co. in Beckley. 

Senator Ranpotpn. We are very happy to have you, Mr. Abrams. 

We will appreciate the facts that you will present to the commit- 
tee. 
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STATEMENT OF A. DAVID ABRAMS, BECKLEY 


Mr. Asrams. Senator Randolph, for the record, my name is A. 
David Abrams, Sr. I am the president and general manager of the 
Modern Furniture Co., and associated corporations trading under the 
name of Modern Stores. 

I am here today representing what I call the average small business- 
man of Raleigh County and the Beckley area. Our company, the 
Modern, operates in the furniture and clothing division of the mer- 
cantile field in an area of a 40-mile radius of Beckley. We are not a 
new company in this area, we have been in Beckley for 26 years. We 
have been in the southern soft coal area for 30 years. As such we are 
not a localized business. 

In 1957 we operated six stores in the area. We had two locations 
here in Beckley, one in Whitesville, one in Sophia, one in Mount 
Hope, and one in Oak Hill. So you can see that we pretty well 
covered this so-called Beckley soft coal area. 

In the past 24 months, 2 years, we have been forced to close three 
of our locations, one in Beckley, one in Mount Hope, and one in 
Whitesville. 

Now, these stores were not closed because of a lack of business abil- 
ity on our part, they were not closed because of too great a competi- 
tion in the area in which they were located. They were closed be- 
cause of a lack of a profitable volume of business in each and everyone 
of the locations. 

The loss of volume in each location was in direct ratio or propor- 
tion to the number of unemployed people in the area or people who 
had lost their jobs and moved away. Now, a few statistics that will 
give you some idea of what I am talking about. In 1949 our stores 
had an active mailing list of better than 23,000 names. Now, this 
goes back to 1929, when we first started in business. In 1954 we were 
forced to revise this list, and we came up with, instead of 23,000 names, 
only 5,000. In 1957 again we were forced to revise this list, and today 
in our stores we have somewhere between 3,000 and 3,500 on our mail- 


ing list 

fame of these people have died. We realize that. Some of them 
have moved away because of retirement, or for other reasons. But 
the greater majority of them have moved away because they have lost 
their jobs in the area. 

It would be no problem for me today to go to at least a half a dozen 
areas of the United States and open a store with a readymade group 
of customers who have dealt with me here in this particular area that 
we are talking about. Even today in excess of 40 percent of our mail 
payments come from out of State. We are happy about that, in a 
way, because at least we are getting some of the accounts receivable. 
Of course, this is my problem, a problem that I have to deal with. 
Let’s look at another aspect of it. 


1957—PEAK YEAR 


In 1957, the peak year that we had, we employed 40 persons full 
time. We employed five part time. A part-time person in 1957 who 
was on a regular part-time job would work Friday, Saturday, and 
Monday, the time of our business week that we consider peak busi- 
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ness. Today, with the number of stores that we have, with the cur- 
tailment in volume and all, we employ 15 full-time persons, and we 
employ 4 part-time people, 2 on a regular basis and 2 on an irregular 
basis, calling them when we need them. On top of the curtailment 
in the number of people who have worked for us we have been forced 
- — salaries for those who were fortunate enough to remain on 
the job. 

Now, let’s look at it in the sense that the 45 people we employed in 
1957, that that payroll was equivalent to a small industry. What do 
we have today? We have approximately one-half of the payroll. 

I firmly believe that the future for the white-collar worker, the peo- 
ple who are employed in my store and in other mercantile businesses 
and offices in this section, is in very dire jeopardy. I don’t think that 
enough emphasis today has been placed on the fact that we are los- 
ing our young people from this area. At one time we had a great 
part of our business, a very regular, steady traffic of young newlyweds 
coming in, as we put it, to go to housekeeping. These people came 
into our store, they picked out their furniture, we delivered it. These 
people had an eye toward the future. They had an eye toward an 
economically successful future here in our Beckley area. We do not 
get this steady traffic any more. I can’t give you percentages. That 
would be too difficult. I can just say that has been the experience of 
everyone who is still working in the organization with us today. 

Our young people, our young married people, those who get mar- 
ried in the area—a few of them are going to housekeeping, but the 
majority of them are moving away. I dare say that if we had the 
statistics on the number of marriage licenses issued in our county they 
would be considerably down from what they were in the past. 

Senator Ranpotpu. Is it true that the couples marrying in some 
cases, at least, are moving into the homes of one of the parents? 

Mr. Aprams. That is very, very true. 

Another bit of evidence that will be shown here later this morning— 
T hate to bring it out, but it is part of our problem—we had a drop in 
school enrollment of 1,232 this year. Out of that group, 1,009 was 
the loss sustained in the elementary grades, and this is just a further 
proof that our younger parents are moving away. 


CREATION OF PERMANENT, PAYROLL-PRODUCING JOBS IN AREA 


Now, the answer, the only answer that I can see as a hardheaded 
businessman is the creation of permanent, payroll-producing jobs in 
this area. I don’t care how they are produced, and I[ don’t care along 
what lines they are produced. Call them industry if you will, create 
a tourist traffic, build roads, create a civilian conservation corps— 
anything. These people must have permanent payroll-producing jobs. 
The loans, the unemployment compensation and the surplus foods 
were talked about here earlier today—and those are wonderful things. 
They relieve the hardship problems. But they are only temporary 
measures. As soon as the unemployment compensation runs out, as 
soon as the loans run out, as soon as the surplus food is stopped, this 
leaves us exactly in the same situation as we are in today. In my mind, 
it is going to take some very stern measures and full cooperation of all 
governmental agencies, especially the Federal Government. I believe 
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that our Federal Government should make a much bigger effort to 
promote new industries in our depressed areas. 

We have local people who are extremely cooperative and who have 
the ability to work with the Government along these lines. I think 
that if you were to go out and take a poll of our unemployed people 
you would find that they do not want charity. These people want only 
an opportunity to hold a respectable job. They want an opportunity 
to feed and clothe and educate their families on their own efforts, by 
their own toil through honest labor, which, in return, they feel will 
afford them a living wage. 

Senator Rinesare. Thank you, Mr. Abrams. You are very helpful 
to the committee. The information you have given—as bleak as is 
the picture you have painted—will help this committee to realize the 
seriousness of the situation in the area in which you operate. 

Mr. Smiru. The next witness from our local business panel is Mr. 
J. R. DiPaulo, general manager of the Purity Baking Co. of Beckley. 


STATEMENT OF J. R. DiPAULO, BECKLEY 


Mr. DiPav.o. Senator Randolph, I hesitate to speak upon the tech- 
nical baking aspects. Due to your recent experiences with bakers you 
may know a lot more about it than I do. 

Senator Ranpoteu. You mean when I spoke to them ? 

Mr. DiPauto. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ranpoteu. They didn’t provide me with any pies or cakes, 
but they were a fine group of people at the convention that I addressed. 

Mr. DrPavuto. They all enjoyed it. And the journals were very 
complimentary, every one of them took full notice, practically ver- 
batim notice of all of your remarks. 

Senator Ranpoten. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. D1Pavto. I come to you with no prepared statement. How- 
ever, I thought this was important enough for me to get out of a sick- 
bed to come here today to give you our views on the situation in our 
operating areas. 

We have been in business in Beckley for 37 years. We cover the 
complete southern end of the State. At present and since September 
20, 1958, the Beckley branch has also operated our Welch branch, due 
to the fact that we found it no longer profitable to maintain a produc- 
ing plant in Welch. 


VIEWS OF LABOR AND BUSINESS IN ACCORD 


_I have been very interested in the testimony this morning of Mr. 
Lewis, Mr. Carter, and several of the other gentlemen who represent 
our laboring people in this area. From my viewpoint—that of a busi- 
nessman—lI find our views are practically 100 percent in accord with 
theirs. I find the remedies practically 100 percent in accord with 
theirs. That is not an unusual situation in this area today. 

Mr. Smith remarked that we are not sitting back and waiting for 
people to come and help us. The community isn’t, and we as a busi- 
ness firm are not. 

I make this observation of what we are doing insofar as it shows 
the thinking of the community. 
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I will speak first of our business in 1955, as compared with our 
business in 1959. Bear in mind that today the Beckley plant of Pur- 
ity Baking is producing for Beckley and Welch. In 1955 we had a 
producing plant in Welch. Our total volume loss was 3714 percent. 

Now, when you lose that kind of volume, as Dr. McConnell says, 
you wonder how you stay in business. We have stayed in business 
the same way he has. We have cut off jobs, which we don’t like to do. 
We have closed a plant, which we don’t like todo. We have stream- 
lined and automatized wherever possible. 

In the face of that, we are still declining in volume at a rate which 
we hesitate to face. In order to assure ourselves that it wasn’t our 
fault, we brought in a private company here about a year ago to make 
a survey of the area. They found that we maintained the same posi- 
tion percentagewise in the market that we had had in 1950, and we 
had maintained it in 1955. 

As a matter of fact, our position is just a little bit better percent- 
agewise than it was in 1950, at that time, due to local conditions and 
the competitive situation, our percentage picture wasn’t as good as it 
is today. In spite of that, our volume continues to decrease. 

We have done a lot of soul searching within our own organization 
to see where we are at fault. We have done everything that is 
humanly possible for a company to do to maintain a profitable opera- 
tion. Those of us who consider ourselves professional managers have 
to find reasons, not alibis, for a decline in volume. Those of us who 
do not own our own companies only manage businesses by our ability 
to produce. 

It has been my unpleasant task to look at myself in a mirror and 
come to the conclusions that with conditions the way they are today 
in Beckley and surrounding area—and when I say Beckley, we operate 
in Fayette County, Raleigh County, Mercer County, Wyoming 
County, and McDowell County—there just isn’t a whole lot we can do. 

As a longtime businessman, I deplore Federal intervention into our 
business affairs. However, there comes a time when you can’t look 
anywhere else. The principal thing that I am concerned about in our 
area today, as Mr. Abrams brought out, is our commodities, our relief, 
= unemployment compensation. They are vital. We need them 
today. 

The thing I am concerned about mostly, though—I can wiggle 
along, I can keep that plant running for a few more years on the basis 
it is right now—but I am not concerned with next year or tomorrow 
or next week, I am concerned with 2 or 3 or 4 or 5 years from now. 


YOUNG PEOPLE LEAVE AREA 


The problem, as I see it, is in our young people. There are very 
few young people in this area any more. I don’t have quite as direct 
a contact with it as some of the others do with marriage statistics, and 
so forth. But that is basic. And we can see that the new people 
aren’t going into housekeeping. We can see that our average mer- 
chant is the man who has been here 20 years. We don’t see these 
youngsters starting a grocery store on the corner. Now, if you don’t 
get into these big supermarkets, you don’t get into business. 

The youngsters have been literally chased out of our area. And 
whether this comes under the heading of aid to education or what, I 
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don’t know. But I do know that we—and when I say “we” I mean 
all of us—have to do something to make this area attractive for people 
to make their homes here. That we haven’t done. 

What the solution is—I have no factual data, I just have my own 
= thoughts—I do feel that your ideas on the CCC have merit. 

believe it goes a little further into retraining some of our people in 
the coal fields. I am not one of those who believe the adage that we 
have heard so often in the coal fields, that a coal miner can’t do any- 
thingelse. Thatis false. I know it is false. 

I have seen coal miners that have been retrained for useful, good 
jobs in other fields. The coal miner is as intelligent and hard workin 
as any segment of the population of the country. And if I soun 
prejudiced, I am, because I am the son of a coal miner, I have been 
very, very closely associated with coal miners all my life. 

In one of the speeches made by one of our presidential candidates, 
it was said that America has gone soft. Well, he ought to come into 
the southern section of West Virginia to find out whether we have 
gone soft or not. 

The people of this area will do whatever is ene to be done. 
They only want the opportunity. We are not a soft people, and if you 
don’t think so, you get some of the sons of these coal miners and find 
out what they do practically by their own bootstraps—pulling them- 
selves up by their bootstraps in this terribly competitive world that we 
have today. 

They are the backbone of the Nation. I take my hat off to no one— 
and I am not here singing the praises of the coal miner, except that we 
make our living out of the coal mines, from the coal miners, and with 
the coal miners. And I believe that a program could be very well 
adopted to retrain some of our people for other industry. 

I cannot foresee the day when a great number of coal miners will 
be needed in the coalfields any more. Other people know more about 
that than I do. But I do think that those of us who are charged with 
looking into this situation specifically should give serious considera- 
tion to what to do with the young people who are here, and the re- 
training of some of the coal miners that we have right now. 

Senator Ranpoten. Thank you, Mr. DiPaulo. Your information 
will be helpful to the committee. 

Mr. Smirn. Mr. R. P. Richardson of Beckley will be your next wit- 
ness from our group, Senator. 


STATEMENT OF R. P. RICHARDSON OF BECKLEY 


Mr. Ricuarpson. Senator Randolph and gentlemen, I will give a 
short résumé of past experience. 

For the record my name is Robert P. Richardson. I am a small 
businessman without a business at present. 

I will make some other observations as to some of the things that 
have been said. 

I may say for the record that I was born, reared, and worked in the 
coal mines. I started business in 1934, a small business. And I stayed 
in business during the depression days, the war years, with the excep- 
tion of a small time out for illness. 

Times were bad in 1934, but at that time we did have a future in 
sight. A person could create a job for himself. He could also acquire 
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one by working a little harder maybe than the other individual. We 
started a gasoline business here in this locality in 1947, and our decline 
in business started in 1957. We had a constant increase in business 
from 1947 to 1957. 

Of course, we know the cause of the economic decline is due to the 
automation in the coal industry. And we know what caused the auto- 
mation, of course. The curtailment in our gasoline business started 
in the fall of 1957, and when sold July 1, 1959, our sales had decreased 
40 percent from 1957 to 1959, and my employment had been curtailed 
50 percent. I believe that is along the lines of the testimony that you 
have heard, that our present unemployment up here generally is about 
40 percent. 


SALES HAVE DECLINED IN DIRECT PROPORTION TO UNEMPLOYMENT 


So our sales have declined in direct proportion to the unemploy- 
ment picture. Of course, in the gasoline business, gasoline being a 
commodity that is used and consumed by the working people, if we 
don’t have people working, we naturally do not. have the sales. 

I think there are other business folks here who are of the same 
opinion that I am. 

The future holds little for us. We need all the help we can get 
in increasing employment and in creating new payrolls. 

Jobs are hard to get. They are hard to obtain, very hard. It is 
hard to create a job for yourself. I know, being a person who in the 
— always had a job for myself and other people when so 

esired. 

We have several conditions which prevent us from creating jobs 
at the present time. We have a tax structure that may enter into 
the picture. It takes a large amount of capital to create a job for 
us and others at the present time. We find quite a large number 
of middle-aged people in this area. Our young people have naturally 
left the area for employment elsewhere, and, therefore, the largest 
percentage of our unemployed people, according to my observation, 
are between 45 and 60 years of age. 

These people can’t get jobs in the local area because they are not 
to be had. Their chances of obtaining jobs in other localities are 
limited due to their age and their past experience and training. 

What is needed here at the present time, the way I see it, is diversi- 
fied industry, particularly industry which produces and ships finished 
products. For example, maybe we could use a furniture factory to 
use our hardwood that we have available in this area, or a coal by- 
product industry, which, goodness knows, we could supply with 
plenty of coal, or anything relating to byproducts of coal, or any- 
thing utilizing our natural resources. 

And I think that we also need in the State a revised, sound, work- 
able State and Federal tax program. 

And I think we need to advertise our tourist business in this area, 
or create means of advertising our potential tourist business. 

And I think we need roads, and highways very badly in this State. 
I have traveled through quite a number of States, and our roads, 
though not the worst in the United States, are by a long stretch from 


being the best. 
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ae are just a few things that I would like to present for the 
record. 

Senator Ranvotpu. Thank you, Mr. Richardson. 

Mr. Smith, you and your associates have aided the committee by 
your on-the-spot discussions of the problems of conducting business 
in the area. 

Mr. Smiru. Now we yield to Mr. Davis and the group from 
Mullens. 

Senator Ranpoteu. Mr. Davis, will you come to the stand, please? 


STATEMENTS OF W. A. DAVIS, MULLENS, W. VA.; WOODROW W. 
COOKE, MAYOR, CITY OF MULLENS, W. VA.; LUTHER W. KEARNS, 
MULLENS, W. VA.; E. CLAUDE COOKE, MULLENS, W. VA.; AND 
CHARLES C. CASSINELLI, MULLENS, W. VA. 


Senator Ranpoten. Mr. Davis, are you accompanied by some citi- 
zens from Mullens? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, I am. 

Senator Ranpotrpu. You may proceed. 

Mr. Davis. Senator Randolph and members of the committee, I 
appreciate the opportunity to be here from Mullens. For the record, 
my name is W. A. Davis. I am vice president and cashier of the 
Peoples Bank in Mullens. 

I have with me today from our town mayor, Woodrow W. Cooke, 
who is associated with the N. D. Trent Co., a clothing store. 

I have Mr, Luther W. Kearns, who is the owner of Mullens’ Hard- 
ware & Appliance Co. 

I have Mr. E. C. Cooke, who is interested in the Mullens’ Dollar 
Store, and Mr. Charles C. Cassinelli, of the Wyoming Theatres Co. 

There is another gentleman in the party who will be introduced 
later. 

In order to save a little time, Senator, I would like just to read my 
views in brief, and I would like to leave a copy and ask that they be 
filed, if permissible. 


STATEMENT OF W. A. DAVIS, MULLENS, W. VA. 


Mr. Davis. The area comprising the local coal-producing counties of 
southern West Virginia is definitely in need of permanent improve- 
ment to its economic condition. As this section has been bypassed 
when Federal highways were built, when sites were chosen from mili- 
tary installations, when meg power and flood control projects were 
planned it now seems that the only solution is through legislation 
designed to help this and like areas. 

This area has been dependent on coal. Through provisions of 
legislation providing for assistance to this and like areas special tax 
advantages could be given industry for locating here. Flood control 
projects, power projects, and Federal highway construction could be 
given priority in these areas. With good highways facilitating 
transportation and tax advantages for industry the area could soon 
have a diversified economy and give employment to the thousands 
presently unemployed. 
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These unemployed are good people who want to work. Many of 
them have purchased homes here and continue hoping that employ- 
ment will again be available here. A look at the statistics on unem- 
ployment, the decline in population, the decreased school enrollment, 
the number of persons on direct relief, the surplus commodity dis- 
tribution program, eligibility list—all are proof of existing condi- 
tions. It should be noted that these conditions are contrary to those 
of most other sections of the country. 

The mechanization of the coal mines, the conversion to diesel power 
by the railroads, and the decline in demand for export coal are the 
apparent reasons for these conditions. It is my opinion, however, 
that this situation exists to a large extent because we have had no 
help from the Federal Government as compared to many other sections 
of the country and many other segments of the economy. 

We all like to think that we are able to take care of ourselves— 
pull ourselves up by our own bootstraps, so as to speak. That may be 
an admirable thought but the first farm subsidy, the first Govern- 
ment price support, or other public assistance programs, whether right 
or wrong, long ago changed that way of life in America. In practice, 
the various parts of the country prosper according to the assistance 
they get, whether it be from Government or private industry. 

The billions of dollars paid in farm willis, the huge flood con- 
trol and power projects, the defense installations, help the area in 
which they are spent or located. So, it is not altogether a question of 
helping ourselves. By our Government helping almost every segment 
of the economy, we are at a great disadvantage and actually are being 
discriminated against if we are not given assistance. Had not the Fed- 
eral Government already helped these other areas and sections of the 
economy, we would be willing to take our chances with the rest of the 
country in economic progress. 

There may be those who recommend letting the area decline if the 
coal industry cannot oes a stable economy. These same people 
might find their area declining if they were not favored with mili- 
tary bases, highways, powerplants, Government office buildings, sub- 
sidies or what have you. 

We all know that these areas should not be neglected. It is not 
right to expect the many thousands of persons who have purchased 
homes to leave here. It is not right that the businessmen, who, in 
many cases, have extended credit beyond their ability, to be financially 
ruined. From a purely business point of view it would be far less 
expensive for the Federal Government to build highways here and 
give special tax advantages to new industry than to have the people 
migrate to other places and overburden the facilities there. Soon an 
economic revival would begin. People could and would pay their 
share of taxes rather than to continue receiving relief checks. 

Of course, in recommending such a program we will have objec- 
tions from those interested in balancing the budget. I, too, am an 
advocate of a balanced budget but I believe that the citizens of the 
southern West Virginia coalfields are as worthy of assistance as the 
citizens of the foreign countries we help to the tune of several billions 
each year. These funds, as well as those being spent on highways, 
defense, and flood control could be invested in areas such as these until 
industry moves in. 
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In requesting assistance we are not asking for charity. We feel that 
the depressed areas have been neglected when compared to other areas 
and that it is only right that we receive this type of assistance. 

Senator Ranpotew. Thank you, Mr. Davis. 

You are very forthright in your statement. We know of your 
leadership in the community in which you live, and we know of your 
desire to have a community which doesn’t depend upon so-called hand- 
outs. But you feel that in a period of unemployment, chronic unem- 
ployment, stretching over a period of years, that your area has be- 
come depressed, and that you must be realistic and realize there must 
be some governmental aid and guidance and cooperation with you at 
the local level. 

Will you introduce your associates, Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. Senator, I would like to introduce first Mayor Woodrow 
Cooke from Mullens. 

Senator Ranpoteu. Weare happy to have you, Mayor. 


STATEMENT OF MAYOR WOODROW COOKE, MULLENS 


Mr. Cooks. Thank you, Senator Randolph and gentlemen. For the 
record, my name is Woodrow W. Cooke. I am mayor of the city of 
Mullens—have been for the past 5 years—and am a member of a 
business firm which has been established in Mullens since 1921. 

I come with no prepared statement, but I can give you from the 
knowledge that I have gained in these past several years of business 
and in my official capacity, the picture as it is now concerning the city 
of Mullens and the business conditions there. 


DECREASE IN TAX REVENUES 


The city of Mullens has been very fortunate in its past history in 
being financially able to carry on each year certain projects of im- 
provement. But we have now reached the crisis of this improvement 
program which we are unable to continue because of a loss in taxes, 
which we are all aware is what a city operates on. 

Our gross sales tax, which is one of the major tax situations under 
which we raise money, has decreased because of a decline in business. 
Our property taxes have shown very little decrease. However, with 
the present unemployment situation in the immediate area, and the 
future as it looks at the present time, we must expect a decrease in those 
forms of revenue. 

The city of Mullens is very much in need of a sewage disposal sys- 
tem. We are fortunate in securing from the Federal Government a 
grant-in-aid in the amount of $92,100, of which Senator Randolph is 
well aware, having been very much a part of our securing that. How- 
ever, that is only a very small part of the overall cost of the construc- 
tion of this sewage plant and its interceptor lines and main lines and 
such. 

We hesitate, as the official body of the city of Mullens, to enter into 
negotiating for additional funds for the construction of th's plant, 
because we do not know that our present people can carry the load of 
additional monthly payments for the sewage plant. Furthermore the 
market today for bonds, because of the Federal Government having 
increased its interest put up their interest rates and all of the interest 
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rates having fallen in line with that, has put our bonds at such a 
premium that we cannot pay the interest cost that we would be forced 
to pay over a 30-year period. 

ow, that is one of the problems. But it is a problem that has 
been brought on because of the decline in population, because of the 
decline in business, because of the bleakness of the outlook, and be- 
cause of the loss of our young people. 

Today, when our fathers and mothers send their boys and girls, 
young men and young women, to the colleges and universities for 
education—I do not know the exact figures, but I am sure we would 
all be amazed at the number of those young men and young women 
who do not return to our own locality to seek employment. There- 
fore, once they leave home to go to college, they are lost to the com- 
munity, because there is no future at the present time in this section. 

Speaking from a business standpoint, I would say that the decline 
in the gross sales of the average business in Mullens, as reflected by 
their tax reports, cannot continue beyond a period of a year to 2 years, 
and after that there are some that will have to close their door if 
things do not improve. 

I, like others who have spoken here this morning, am not here to 
ask the Federal Government for handouts. We in Wyoming County 
feel that we need, first of all, to explore all the possibilities of helping 
ourselves. That is why we, under the leadership of the county court 
and other interested citizens, have formed a Wyoming County Indus- 
trial and Recreational Committee. We are, at the present time, ex- 
ploring the possibilities of using tax moneys that have been on the 
records, on the books, to issue bonds for the development of a program 


of somewhere in the neighborhood of $750,000 to $1,000,000. 


Senator Ranpotpu. Mayor, when did you organize this group? 

Mr. Cooxr. This group was organized about 8 or 9 months ago. 
And it has been getting its feet on the ground, so to speak, and now 
we feel that we have to go to the people with our proposition, and we 
are going to go to them with it. 

Senator Ranpoten. Mayor, even though there has been a tardiness 
in this effort, the fact is that in Harrison County during the last week 
such an organization has taken form, and another in McDowell 
County in the last 4 months, now the one in Wyoming County, and 
they have taken form in other counties—Raleigh County is fortunate 
in having had such a program active for several years, These are in- 
dicative of that which you have expressed, i.e., that all the people 
want to explore all the avenues of helping themselves. 

Mr. Cooxr. Yes; we feel that by helping ourselves we could then 
make ourselves attractive to outside industries. But at the same time, 
we feel that we must have the support and the help of the Federal 
Government and the State government as well. We need help for 
the things that are beyond our ability to pay for, such as the right-of- 
way of roads, and assistance in securing outside industries. We are 
prepared to try to meet the demand for recreational facilities, for 
the necessary schools, and for the necessary roads and highways that 
industries require if they come into the area, but we cannot do the 
whole job without help. 

We want to do all we can for ourselves, but we must call upon the 
Federal Government and the State government for assistance in these 
things. 
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Senator Ranpoten. Thank you very much. Your testimony is 
very, very helpful. ~ 
Mr. Davis. Mr. E. Claude Cooke. 


STATEMENT OF E. CLAUDE COOKE, MULLENS 


Mr. E. Cravupe Cooke. Senator, I am Claude Cooke. I am a part- 
ner in the Mullens Dollar Store, a junior department store in Mullens, 
and have been for quite a number of years. 

I have very little to add to what has been stated so far, except to 
say perhaps I am not affected as much as some other business, because 
I am in the popular priced range. But we have had our ups and 
downs as automation came to the coal mines, as dieselization came to 
the railroads, and there was a movement of a portion of our railroad 
shops from Mullens. 

Our main problem, I think, as so many others have mentioned, is the 
moving of the young people from our area, because there aren’t any 
opportunities for them in anything except perhaps coal mining, and 
not nearly enough opportunities there. 

We need industry of some type that can offer a challenge to the 
young people that really want to get ahead. 

One thing I am afraid of—I was against Federal aid of any type 
for several years—I remember in the past years when we have had 
some Federal thinking given to the prospect of some help to communi- 
ties such as ours. But the small communities such as ours were 
forgotten. 

Senator Ranpoteu. You mean under WPA small communities 
were forgotten ? 

Mr. E. Ciaupe Cooke. No, not with WPA; it was later than that. 
I know that areas of, I think, 25,000 were considered—I think Beck- 
ley was considered as an area—I think it was 10 years ago—but as 
far as Mullens was concerned, we had no possibility of obtaining any 
help at that time. 

So the small community, I think, must be remembered. 

I think a great deal could be done in our instance in perhaps mak- 
ing FHA a little easier to obtain for homebuilding. We still have a 
lot of people who would like to build in Mullens. We don’t have 
property available, because of ownership by large landholding con- 
cerns. If property were available, and if FHA money were avail- 
able, we think that we would be able to have a lot of additional homes 
there. I think that better roads would help, too.. 

To show somewhat the situation that has come about, although I 
think that you have these figures, the consumers sales tax between 
1948 and 1958 for the State had increased 58 percent, but for these 
five counties surrounding Wyoming County, including Wyoming 
County, our consumers sales tax only increased 38 percent. So that 
shows the definite fact that we are not increasing as fast as the others, 
and certainly the increase in the sales tax has been due to an increase 
in the cost of living. 

Another indication is liquor store sales. For the State as a whole, 
they had 83 percent of the sales that they had in those prior years. 
But in Wyoming County it is down to 62 percent; Raleigh County, 
65 percent; McDowell, 40 percent of what they were doing. 
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So there is a definite need for some help of some type. I am not 
exactly in favor of Federal aid, but I think that something could be 
done perhaps in the way of roads or financing for industry and homes. 

I appreciate the opportunity of testifying. 

Senator Ranpoteu. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Charles C. Casinelli, from Mullens. 

Senator RanpotpH. Weare happy to have you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES C. CASINELLI, MULLENS 


Mr. Castne.ut. Thank you, Senator. 

As has been stated, my name is Charles C. Casinelli. I am president 
of the Wyoming Theaters Co., an amusement company in Wyoming 
County. I am also vice president of the Casserack Bank in Pineville, 
which is the second banking institution within our county. 

I came to Mullens in 1935, and I have been there ever since. There- 
fore I am thoroughly familiar with the conditions as they were then 
and now. 

Of course, being primarily in the amusement business, I come in 
contact with various walks of life of the people in the community, 
the workingman, the white-collar man, the well-to-do man, and the 
man not so well to do. 

The situation in Wyoming County has been very well described by 
our mayor. Anything that I might say along that line would be just 
repetition, so as a matter of saving time, I will not say it. 

It is critical. And we are in dire need of some way to get these 
people back to work. 


Not losing sight of the fact that we live in a coal-producing area, 
and coal being their major industry, whatever supplemental methods 
of placing people in employment there might be certainly would be a 

elp. However, the primary industry of Wyoming County is now 
and will continue to be coal. 


EMPHASIS ON COAL RESEARCH 


Therefore it would be my way of thinking that greater emphasis 
should be placed on research as to additional uses of coal, so that the 
market, such as it is now, might be expanded, and the operations in 
coal in the area may continue, because that is the most that we have. 

The terrain does not lend itself greatly to any other things in the 
ae irae area of the county in which we live, nor do we have the 

acilities that some other counties have that have flattop land and 
broad valleys. Weare ina rugged area. 

Therefore, it will be primarily coal, and greater emphasis, in my 
opinion, should be placed on that, and of course transportation and 
the roads in and out of our area. 

Thank you. 

Senator Ranpotren. Thank you, Mr. Casinelli. You have been very 
helpful to the committee. , 

Mr. Davis. The next gentleman is Mr. Luther W. Kearns. 
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TESTIMONY OF LUTHER W. KEARNS, MULLENS 


Mr. Kearns. I have nothing to add. I haven’t a prepared state- 
ment. 

Senator Ranpotex. What business are you in? 

Mr. Kearns. The retail hardware business. 

Senator Ranpoteu. Have you found declining sales for your prod- 
ucts ¢ 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, we have experienced that in the past 5 or 6 years. 

Senator Ranpotru. A 20- or 30-percent drop, as has been indicated 
here? 

Mr. Kearns. Approximately that, yes. I think the figures on that 
line have been stated before. 

Senator Ranpotru. Yours is a hardware firm, you say ? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wooprow W. Cooxz. May I ask a question ? 

We were wondering, coming up, if there would be in the 1960 census 
taking any way whereby the distressed areas such as we have here in 
this immediate section would be able to gather information from that 
census as to the available manpower or womanpower. 

Senator Ranpoteu. Yes, that has been proposed to the Federal 
census Officials. And I think that they are inclined to broaden the 
information which will be asked. 

So we are hopeful that this will be done. 

Thank you for calling our attention to it. 

Mr. Wooprow W. Cooke. It would certainly be a big help to cities 
like Beckley and Mullens and Pineville and Welch and Bluefield and 
others in their relationship of trying to bring in industries. 

Senator Ranpotren. You are very correct. And that has been pro- 
posed. It has been requested of the Federal census officials. 

Mr. Wooprow W. Cooxe. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Ranpotpu. I want to again thank Hulett C. Smith and the 
group of businessmen who joined him. 

And I want also to thank W. A. Davis and his fellow townsmen 
from Mullens, Wyoming County. 

Your testimony, discouraging as it is in its content, is also encourag- 
ing in the fact that you are ready and willing to work out your own 
problems, feeling, however, that there is a definite obligation on the 
part of the Federal Government to provide help by providing loans 
and public works. All this thinking will be helpful to the committee. 

Thank you very much. 

Jesse W. Morgan and Sherman C. Trail, will you come to the stand 


together ? 


STATEMENTS OF JESSE W. MORGAN, SUPERINTENDENT, WYOMING 
COUNTY SCHOOLS, PINEVILLE, W. VA.; AND SHERMAN C. TRAIL, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, RALEIGH COUNTY, BECKLEY, 


W. VA. 


Senator Ranpotpu. We did that down in Welch yesterday—we had 
Mercer and McDowell Counties together—and they didn’t fight. 
They got along very, very well. 
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I hope that you will understand that I am not pressing you in the 
matter of presentation, but we do have to be in Fayetteville this aft- 
ernoon. We were supposed to close here at 12 :30. 

Insofar as it is possible, if you could just file your statement for 
incorporation in the record and summarize orally, that. would be help- 
ful. However, if you care to read your statement without formal 
presentation, the committee will understand. 

Now, I will call on Jesse M. Morgan, the superintendent of schools 
of Wyoming County first, because I remember that down in McDowell 
County they deferred to Mercer, and I know for the moment Raleigh 
will defer to Wyoming. 

Mr. Morcan. Senator Randolph, and members of the committee, 
for the record, my name is Jesse W. Morgan. I am county superin- 
tendent of the Wyoming County schools. And I submit to you a 
formal digest of the things that I would have said if time had 


permitted. 
(The prepared statement of Mr. Morgan follows :) 


Dicest or TESTIMONY OF JESSE W. MorGAN, SUPERINTENDENT, WYOMING Coun'Ty 
ScHOOLS, PINEVILLE, W. Va. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF SCHOOL DISTRICT 


Wyoming County, W. Va., is located in one of the southernmost tier of counties 
and covers an area of 509 square miles. The terrain is hilly to mountainous. 

According to the last census, the population of the county is 37,540. During 
the current school term the public school enrollment is 11,457. A total of 482 
teachers are employed to staff the 68 schools. 

Much of Wyoming County is almost inaccessible by virtue of the absence of 
a good public highway system. This is particularly true in one magisterial dis- 
trict where the terrain is much more rugged than in the remainder of the county. 

A considerable portion of the population has traditionally been on a sub- 
standard basis with hillside farming as the base for bare subsistence. 


CHIEF INDUSTRIES 


Wyoming County is in the heart of the billion-dollar coalfield and, as a result, 
mining is the chief industry. There is a modest amount of farming in the 
county, and a limited amount of timbering, but the entire economy of the county 
hinges on the production of bituminous coal. 

Wyoming County has the greatest amount of coal reserves of any similar area 
in the world. Industrialists think that the future of the coal industry may well 
be centered in Wyoming County. 


INDUSTRIAL MECHANIZATION 


As is commonly known, the production of coal has been revolutionized in West 
Virginia and other coal-producing States by mechanization. The movement 
began in the late forties and was fairly complete by the mid-fifties. With 
mechanization came the demand for technicians in coal production and the 
elimination of common labor. Asa result of these trends, the number of people 
provided gainful employment in the mining industry has been drastically re- 
duced. Unemployment among coal miners, reported to be 30 to 40 percent of 
the working force in the county, naturally affects the job opportunities for 
other nonmining residents of the county. 

The average displaced coal miner is a person more than 40 years of age, who 
has done little, if any, work except in the production of coal. Asa rule he has 
completed less than 8 years of public-school education, and has no skills or train- 
ing except for the production of coal. 

With the technical advances in coal production, this person will likely never 
be recalled for work because he is not fitted for the type labor needed in a 
mechanized industry. 
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THE ECONOMIC PINCH 


The pinch of unemployment was not felt too drastically in the school system 
until the beginning of the 1957-58 school term. This condition worsened con- 
stantly to the end that the county schools are currently affected tremendously 
by the extent of the unemployment prevailing in the county. 


AFFECT ON SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


With a constant decline of the number employed in the county, school enroll- 
ments have been affected to the end that Wyoming County’s school population 
this year is 256 fewer than in previous years. Before the 1958-59 school term 
began, Wyoming County had had a growth of 150 to 300 pupils in each of the 
postwar years. This year’s decrease is a tangible indication of the movement 
of people away from the area to seek employment elsewhere. 


OTHER EFFECTS ON THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Secondary schools are finding it increasingly more difficult to finance year- 
book publications, annuals, and school newspapers. In Wyoming County it 
is customary for these activities to be supported from advertising by merchants 
and individuals. With the decline in business, advertisers are more and more 
reluctant to use this media. 

Another noticeable effect of unemployment in the county is the number of 
robberies of school properties. An increasing number of cases of breaking and 
entering has been noted, particularly in school kitchens and lunchrooms where 
food is uSually the only item taken. 

School principals, without exception, report to me that paid attendance at 
athletic and other school events has declined greatly, due to economic pressures 
prevailing within the county. 

The county superintendent’s office is vested by law with the responsibility 
for issuing age certificates and work permits for minors. During the past 
2 years, a 50 percent decline in these applications has been noted. This decline 
is indicative of a similar decrease in work opportunities for boys and girls not 
having attained the age of 21 years. 


DEMAND ON LUNCH PROGRAMS 


With the loss of jobs, the school-lunch programs in the county have felt the 
impact of the unemployment situation as it prevails today. At the end of the 
first month of the 1958-59 school year, 16,320 school lunches were furnished 
free of charge to Wyoming County pupils. During the same period of the 1959- 
60 school term, 23,245 free lunches were served, an increase of nearly 50 per- 
cent. School principals and teachers advise me that the demand for free lunches 
has almost doubled in the last year and that they are unable to continue the 
lunch program and meet the full demand for free lunches. 


REQUESTS FOR EMPLOYMENT WITH PUBLIC AGENCIES 


During the fall and summer of 1959, 427 people sought jobs with the Wyoming 
County Board of Education in general maintenance and school building con- 
struction activities. This represents an increase of 400 percent over the same 
type request in previous years. 

More than a hundred applications for bus-driving jobs were received by the 
local school board during the spring and summer of 1959. This figure also 
represents a fourfold increase in job applications. 


PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS 


During the past year, many, many patrons have come to my office requesting 
advice and assistance. They are unemployed people, many of whom have not 
worked for 2 years and their very vital concern is for shoes and clothing for 
their children in order to attend school. They tell me stories of extended credit 
from local merchants ana of extreme poverty. Most of these people are willing 
to and able to work but are unable to do so because the only thing they know 
is coal mining. 
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For the person who has been unemployed for 2 years or longer, and whose 
unemployment compensation has ceased, conditions are even more intolerable 
than they were in the depressed thirties. During the thirties, a limited amount 
of money would buy a considerable amount of food, but in 1959 the same limited 
amount of money will not keep body and soul together. 

The educational level of the working class in our county is rather low. In 
fact, the total educational level reflected by the 1950 census for this county 
is less than 8 years of public-school attendance. 

These unemployed people tell me about their search for employment in the 
industrial areas away from West Virginia, but they also tell me that they are 
poorly fitted for other types of employment. 


CONCLUSION 


Even though coal production in Wyoming County may increase in the next 
few years, or possibly double, the trend for employment in the mining industry 
is toward a technically trained person and fewer and fewer people employed 
in production work. 

Because of the rough terrain and other factors, there is almost no hope for 
a “back-to-the-land movement” in this county. Most of the land here is owned 
by holding companies, and there is little opportunity for an unemployed per- 
son to engage in farm activity that would provide a subsistence living. 

The prospect of employment of the displaced miner in Wyoming County in 
the mining industry appears to be bleak indeed. I sincerely believe that the 
sociological problems in this area will be intolerable within a short while unless 
some job opportunities, possibly public-works programs, or similar opportunities 
for unskilled people are provided. The situation in Wyoming County is des- 
perate at this time and I feel that it will be critical by mid-1960. 

Mr. Morcan. Out of deference to the committee I shall be very brief. 

I have been impressed tremendously by the testimony I have heard 
this morning, all of which bears out the facts, as concluded in my 
paper, concerning unemployment situations in Wyoming County and 
our neighboring counties. 

The mechanization of the mines and the displacement of miners, 
apparently, is the key to our problem. And the situation has been 
reflected in the public schools of our county and in the neighboring 
counties, I am sure. One of the biggest indications, I think, of the 
problem as presented to you by other witnesses this morning is the 
decline in school enrollment in all of these southern West Virginia 
counties. 

Our enrollment this year is 250 fewer pupils than in any previous 
year in the history of our county. Taking into recognition the fact 
that in postwar years our county enjoyed a school growth of 38 per- 
cent, the decline is significant, I think, in relation to unemployment 
or employment opportunities. 

Various information is furnished to me by our principals and 
teachers in relation to the demands of the school lunch programs, 
where even over last year there was a 50-percent increase in the num- 
ber being served free lunches in our schools. 

The September report for 1957-58, as compared with the Septem- 
ber report of 1958-59, shows an increase from 16,000-odd to 23,000 free 
lunches being served. 

School officials tell me that the luncheon programs, along with year- 
book publications, school newspapers, and other school activities which 
are traditionally dependent upon business activity in the area, par- 
ticularly in West Virginia, are ngage A more difficult to finance, 
because of the condition such as Dr. McConnell indicated, and Mr. 
Abrams and the other businessmen whom you have already heard. 
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INCREASE IN REQUESTS FOR JOBS 


We have also noted, as a public agency, the tremendous increase 
in requests for jobs with the board of education. This year we have 
begun some major improvements by virtue of the bond issue that was 
voted in April, and people naturally are looking to the school board 
as a place where they might possibly hope to find job opportunities. 
We have had more than 400 people seeking common labor positions 
with our local school board during these past few months. That is 
a very substantial increase over our previous years. 

We have also had a fourfold increase in the number of people seek- 
ing employment as busdrivers, custodians, and other forms of activity 
connected with the operation of the school system. 

I read in the press reports yesterday the testimony of one of our 
adjoining county superintendents, who spoke of the emotional dis- 
turbance of children who came from homes where unemployment pre- 
vailed and gloomy despondency was the picture rather than cheer 
and brightness that should prevail. And I concur heartily in saying 
that is a at depressing situation, and one that augurs no good for 
our public school system. I think really that the public school system 
reflects possibly better than other forms of activity the effects of em- 
ployment and unemployment in a comunity, but the picture as we see 
it in Wyoming County carries out the conclusions that the testimony 
presented to you earlier today would indicate. 

Senator Ranpoteu. I am wondering, can you give us an estimate of 
these high school graduates who leave and then are able to find 
employment ? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir; I cannot. We did not suffer in our county 
any decrease in high school enrollment. Our decrease in enrollment 
came in the elementary schools, and probably came primarily because 
of the moving away of the young married people. Our secondary 
school enrollment showed a slight increase even over a previous year. 

Senator Ranpoteu. Mr. Morgan, your statement will be studied 
very carefully by the members of the committee. And we appreciate 
your attitude of cooperation with us in reference to the time problem. 

Mr. Morean. Thank you, Senator Randolph. 

Senator Ranpotpnu. Mr. Trail. 

Mr. Trai. I have submitted a copy of my report for the record. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Trail follows :) 


Impact oF UNEMPLOYMENT UPON THE ScHoor SystEM or RALEIGH County, W. Va., 
BY SHERMAN C. TRAIL, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, BECKLEY, W. VA. 


IMPACT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN RALEIGH COUNTY UPON THE BUDGET OF THE BOARD 
OF EDUCATION 


1. The migration of people from Raleigh County to find employment elsewhere 
has resulted in the loss in net pupil enrollment of 1,232 in the schools of the 
county, when figures for September 1959 are compared with the corresponding 
figures for September 1958. This net pupil loss is greater than that in any 
county in the State of West Virginia. This amounts to an anticipated loss in 
State school aid for the 1960-61 fiscal year of approximately $180,000 and is equiv- 
alent to the salaries of approximately 45 teachers. It is not possible for the 
board to meet this loss in revenue by employing 45 less teachers without ruining 
the instructional program in the schools of the county, since in most schools the 
loss of enrollment during this period has been general and insufficient in most 
cases to make it possible or feasible to reduce the teaching staff. This loss in 
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anticipated revenue poses a serious problem which must be faced by the board 
of education for the 1960-61 school term. 

2. The closing of several coal operations and the mechanization of other coal 
mines has not only forced miners to leave the county to seek employment but has 
caused the shift of great numbers of mining families from the mining areas of 
the county to the Beckley and Shady Spring areas, thereby resulting in over- 
crowded schools in these areas, while numerous vacant classrooms exist in the 
mining regions. This has placed an expensive strain on the school budget to 
provide additional classrooms to relieve pupil overcrowdedness in congested 
schools. It has been necessary for the board of education to provide 24 class- 
rooms, mostly of a portable and improvised type, to meet this situation. At 
present there are 64 vacant classrooms in the county, the preponderance of 
which are located in coal-mining areas. This shift in population has made it 
possible and necessary to close 20 schools of the county since July 1, 1957. 
Eighteen of the schools closed were one-room schools, one a two-room school, and 
one a six-room school. A modern six-room brick building had to be closed when 
the local mine closed permanently, all houses sold and torn down, and the 
people forced to go elsewhere. The population shift within the county has been 
so extensive that an estimated 69 additional classrooms are needed to relieve 
pupil overcrowdedness in the congested areas. There seems to be no prospect 
for a let up in present county population trends and the accompanying school 
problems. 

3. The board of education is also faced with laying the required tax levy each 
year to service a 1951 bond issue for school buildings, with outstanding bonds 
on July 1, 1959, in the amount of $1,252,000, while at the same time many of 
the classrooms built under this bond issue have become vacant and unusable 
because of shifting population in the county and due to people leaving the county 
and State to seek employment. 

4. The potential of taxes from personal property for school and other pur- 
poses has been reduced by great numbers of families moving out of the county. 

5. The burden of providing the minimum essentials for a school program 
is further complicated by the continued rising costs of all items purchased 
by the board of education in order to keep the schools in operation. 


IMPACT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN RALEIGH COUNTY UPON THE FAMILY, THE SCHOOL, 
AND THE COMMUNITY 


As reported by representative school principals 


A survey made by principals of 11 schools located in various parts of the county 
revealed the following statistics relating to the extent of unemployment among 
heads of families with children enrolled in these schools: 


Total school enrollment 
Total heads of families represented in the schools 
Total heads of these families gainfully employed 
(a) Number employed and living at home 
(6b) Number employed and living away from home 
Total number of unemployed heads of families represented in the schools. 502 


When percentages are calculated from the above data, it is found that of the 
61 percent of heads of families in the survey gainfully employed, while 83 per- 
cent lived at home, a significant 17 percent lived away from home. It is also 
of tremendous concern that 39 percent of the heads of families represented 
in these schools were unemployed. 

Quotations from principals, which are typical of statements made by all 
principals in the survey on how economic conditions affected their schools, 
follow: 

“Our pupils do not have money to purchase their workbooks. The pupils do 
not have suitable clothes and shoes to wear and many will be in desperate need 
by January.” 

“Seldom does a week pass without teachers and parents bringing clothing to 
the school for destitute children. Most children are still wearing summer 
clothing and many must wear tennis shoes.” 

“The people here are in dire need. Teachers bring shoes and clothing from 
Beckley for our pupils. The parent-teachers association also pays for pupils’ 
shoes to be half-soled, and, so far as possible, buy new shoes in order to keep 
pupils in school.” 
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“Children receive little or no medical service, have frequent colds, are poorly 
clothed, and many are especially in need of shoes.” 


As reported by the attendance department 


The greatest problems of the attendance department in getting children in 
school and maintaining good attendance centers around cases involving desti- 
tution and broken homes. The acute unemployment situation in the county 
has resulted in a tremendous increase in both types of cases. Records show 
that the attendance department dealt directly with 259 destitute children during 
the first 2 months of the 1959-60 school term. This does not include the hun- 
dreds of such cases handled by teachers and principals which never came to 
the attention of the attendance department. 

Many of the schools of the county have held clothing drives and thereby 
partially met pupil clothing needs in their school communities. In addition 
to this, the attendance department, during the present school term, has fur- 
nished clothes to needy schoolchildren as follows: 


Number of boys in grade school 
Number of girls in grade school 
Number of boys in high school 

Number of girls in high school 


During the past year 600 pairs of shoes have been provided needy pupils 
through the help of the Elks Club and other organizations. Scores of needy 
schoolchildren have also been provided clothes and shoes by the Salvation 
Army, various church groups, civic clubs, and parent-teachers’ associations. 
There have been so many clothes drives in the county that the supply of used 
clothing has been practically exhausted. As one attendance worker stated, ‘The 
county has been drycleaned.” Another attendance worker stated that if it were 
not for the clothing and shoes furnished free and free school lunches, it would 
be impossible to keep destitute children in school. 

Most problem cases in school attendance work come from broken homes. This 
is true in normal times, but the problem in our county has increased enormously 
with an increase in the number of unemployed fathers and fathers away from 
home to earn a livelihood for the family. There is probably no greater stabiliz- 
ing influence in a family than that of a father who is gainfuily employed and 
living at home where he can play his expected role in bringing up his children. 
Is it any wonder that juvenile delinquency and problem children have increased 
in the county, when 17 percent of the heads of families employed are living away 
from home, and 39 percent of the total heads of school families are unemployed, 
as found in the survey made in 11 county schools? 

The following statements made by personnel in the attendance department 
help clarify the seriousness of the results of unemployment as it relates to keep- 
ing children in school : 

“Pupil attendance for the first 2 months of school has been good because desti- 
tute cases were helped with clothes and because free lunches were furnished in 
the most severe cases of destitution, but when cold weather comes, many will 
be forced to fall out of school since the clothing they have, or have been given, 
will not take care of winter needs.” 

“Many parents have told me that they hoped they would be put in jail, since 
maybe then the department of public assistance would give their children some- 
thing to eat and pay the doctor bills for them.” 

“Since the weather has become colder, I have had many requests for school- 
boys to miss school to pick coal out of slate piles. In the course of driving about 
the county in connection with my work, I have observed that slate piles all over 
the county are covered with people picking out the lumps of coal to use for fuel 
in the home.” 


As reported by the school lunch supervisor 


The school lunch supervisor, attendance officers, principals, teachers, and par- 
ents attest to the fact that the school lunch program does more than any other 
phase of the school program to ease the impact of the hardships of extensive 
unemployment upon the school child. There is ample evidence to prove that it 
is almost impossible to properly educate or make good citizens of children with 
empty stomachs and who are severely or even partially undernourished. 
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There are 78 lunch programs and 46 milk programs in the schools of Raleigh 
County. These programs are available to a total of 14,908 pupils or 66.8 percent 
of the school population. Six schools of the county furnished sandwiches, des- 
serts, salads, and drinks through cafeterias because they do not have facilities 
to operate a Federal school lunch program. There are 64 schools which serve no 
type of lunch to pupils because they do not have the proper space and facilities 
or because the programs would not pay out. This is regrettable, since in many 
cases there is greater pupil need for the program in these schools than in 
schools where the lunch program now operates. 

The school lunch supervisor and principals find it a continuous struggle in 
most schools to keep the lunch program on a paying basis, which is a necessity, 
because of the demand for free lunches from pupils. Practically all of our lunch 
programs would close if it were not for free commodities and other Federal and 
State assistance. Some programs did close during the 1958-59 school term be- 
cause of a dearth of available commodities during the term. The opening of a 
few programs this year has been delayed by principals until sufficient commodi- 
ties have accumulated to insure that the programs can pay their way. 

A sad commentary on the school lunch program during the present economic 
crises in this area is that it is not possible to serve free lunches to all those 
children who are needy, and at the same time maintain financially solvent pro- 
grams. In 11 typical schools surveyed, it was found that while 230 pupils 
received free lunches, there were 433 other needy pupils who had asked for free 
lunches and who actually were entitled to them, but principals felt that a 
heavier load of free lunches would have caused their programs to fold. Cer- 
tainly some way should be found to feed all needy schoolchildren. The problem 
could be solved if ample commodities were available to schools, especially in 
the line of meats. 

Following are statements from school personnel which indicate the importance 
of the school lunch program to the scholastic success and the general welfare of 
the schoolchild : 

Attendance director: “Where there are no free lunches, it is almost impossi- 
ble to keep destitute children in school.” 

School principal: “To give an example of what the school lunch program 
means to schoolchildren, especially the destitute, I cite the case of a listless, 
weakly, and undernourished boy who tried out for the junior high basketball 
team. To start with, he made no progress, but we soon discovered that he 
was needy and undernourished, so he was given free lunches and milk. Im- 
mediately he began to improve in basketball practice and by midseason was on 
the regular term. His schoolwork also showed marked improvement. The 
teachers in the school were amazed at the change that had taken place in the 
boy.” 

School principal: “I feel that one of the most important factors in good at- 
tendance in this school, since most of the children are from needy families, is 
our lunch programs. I am sure many children come to school to get a good 
meal.” 

School principal: “We are carrying all the free lunches we possibly can. It 
is heartbreaking when children, we are unable to carry on the program, rush 
home for lunch and return before lunch period is over at the school and ask 
the cook if she has any leftovers which they might have. In the most needy 
cases we provide a sandwich and milk in the morning, since many children come 
to school without breakfast.” 

School principal: “The economic situation has cut our lunch program by 50 
percent. We did employ 4 cooks and served 400 lunches daily. Now we employ 
2 cooks and serve about 220 pupils, 50 of whom are free. Our surplus is about 
used up.” 

School principal: “We are feeding about as many as our program will stand, 
but I would be justified in providing double the amount of free lunches, if we 
could bear up under it.” 

School lunch supervisor: “I am positive that twice the number of children 
who are on free lunches in the county schools at present, should be given free 
lunches, but I know that this is impossible if the programs are to continue on a 
paying basis. School after school report to me that children now are not par- 
ticular about their eating, but eat foods that they would not have eaten when 
times were better. Very few scraps are left after the lunch period because 
pupils eat the food on their plates. This was not formerly true. The meal at 
school is the only warm meal many pupils have during the day.” 
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As reported by school health nurses 


The impact of unemployment on the school age child has been more apparent 
in recent years due to the number of physical defects found and not corrected, 
as well as the number of cases of chronic diseases reported. In many of the 
areas in the county, where mines have been closed, company doctors are no 
longer employed and medical service is not available in the immediate vicinity. 
Therefore, illnesses, sometimes thought to be minor, are treated at home with- 
out medical advice and in many cases this has resulted in more serious condi- 
tions. An example of this is the rise in the number of rheumatic fever cases 
reported. A large percentage of these give a history of strep throat treated at 
home without a doctor or his advice. 

Also, a lack of revenue has caused commercial bus service to bet cut off from 
some areas and transportation to available medical facilities has become a prob- 
lem. In addition, many families do not now have hospitalization, since mine 
employment has decreased and these benefits no longer exist. 

Many physical defects found could be corrected—such as visual, hearing, and 
dental problems—but due to the lack of income it is not possible for parents to 
have these taken care of. Some help is received from volunteer organizations 
and clubs, but due to the increased demand for their services it is impossible 
to take care of all the needs. 

One of the most serious medical consequences of unemployment is the lack of 
a balanced diet. This in turn causes lowered resistance to diseases, lowered 
mental alertness, and a lowered feeling of well-being. Therefore, this is detri- 
mental to the child in school. Since unemployment has become so general in 
this county, school nurses and classroom teachers have noted a prevalence of 
undernourished children in some schools and that many such children are found 
in practically all schools of the county. 


As reported by the county sanitarian 


The following observations have been made by the county sanitarian on how 
unemployment has aggravated the problem of sanitation as it affects the schools: 

1. Parents do not have the money to correct public health nuisances around 
the home which has opened up greater possibilities for the spread of communi- 
eable diseases. 

2. Small waterplant operators, because customers cannot pay their water bills, 
do not have the money to maintain adequate water for schools served at all 
times, thereby creating public health nuisances in the schools. 

3. When some mines have closed down and the water supply abandoned or 
neglected, it has been necessary for the board of education to put in its own 
water supply in order to get an adequate and safe supply of water for schools. 
This has resulted in additional expense to the board of education. 


SOME GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE IMPACT OF UNEMPLOYMENT ON THE FUTURE 
OF RALEIGH COUNTY AND ITS SCHOOLS 


1. An extremely high percentage of high school graduates each year are leav- 
ing Raleigh County to find employment. These boys and girls are the cream of 
the crop and a tremendous loss to our area. Also, school loss figures indicate 
that it is our young families in general who go elsewhere for employment. Little 
opportunity exists in the county for people with college or specialized training. 
The continued exodus of this class of people from any area deals a death blow 
to every institute, public and private, and to every aspect of society. 

2. Unemployment has resulted in fewer high school graduates attending college 
or taking specialized training beyond high school; 32.8 percent of the 1958 high 
school graduates in Raleigh County entered college or took advanced training 
while only 26.3 percent of the 1959 graduates pursued such training. 

3. Raleigh County lost 33 public school teachers since the 1958-59 school term. 
Thirteen of these teachers went to other counties but 20 of the total left the 
State. As we lose qualified teachers in such numbers, it is impossible to main- 
tain the kind of schools that children deserve. 

4. One thing is certain—people love this land. Men who come to my office 
seeking work say again and again that they are willing to take any kind of 
job in order to stay here and keep their families here. Most people who are 
forced to leave for jobs, long for the day when they can return home. It is 
tragic indeed that economic conditions are such that people cannot make a living 
in a land so richly blessed with natural resources, scenic beauty, and delightful 
climate. The people who live here are intelligent, resourceful, and of hardy 
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stock. The 325 men who were unable to obtain jobs with our school maintenance 
department during the past summer, the 379 men who did not obtain jobs driving 
school buses, our high school and college graduates, and our young families, all 
deserve an economy in this area which is stable and that will permit them to 
prosper here at home. This is what they deserve. It is hoped that in the plan 
of things and in the name of common decency and humanity that this will be 
the ultimate outcome of the present economic plight. 


STATEMENT OF SHERMAN C. TRAIL 


Mr. Tram. My name is Sherman Trail. I am superintendent of 
schools in Raleigh County. And instead of reading the entire report 
that I have prepared, I will try to shorten it by touching different 
points. 

PUPIL LOSS POSES PROBLEM 


First, I might mention something about the impact of unemploy- 
ment on school budget. This year Raleigh County has suffered a drop 
in net pupil enrollment of 1,032 pupils. 

Senator RanpoteH. You mean over the year before? 

Mr. Trai. That is compared with September of 1958. That is the 
greatest pupil loss suffered in the State of West Virginia. It cor- 
responds approximately to $180,000 in loss of State aid that we will 
receive in the county next year. It will affect us next year. That is 
approximately the salary of 45 teachers. And it poses a problem for 
our board of education, come another year. 

Another thing that is of tremendous importance is that, due to the 
closing of the mines—the mechanization of the mines—in addition 
to people leaving the county we have people shifting in the county, 
especially in the Beckley and Shady Springs area. And it has been 
necessary for our board of education to construct 24 classrooms, most 
of which are poor or improvised, to take care of that situation in 
the last year or two, while, at the same time, we have 64 vacant class- 
rooms out in the county in the coal-producing areas. 

Also, since July 1, 1957, it has become necessary to close 22 schools 
in the county in the outlying sections. One of these was a modern 
six-room brick building that had to be closed when the local mines 
ceased operation permanently. All the houses of that community 
were sold and torn down, and the people were forced to go elsewhere 
to live. 

Also closed were a 2-room school and eighteen 1-room schools. 

Senator Ranpotexw. Do you mean to say, Mr. Trail, that there are 
20 less school buildings being occupied by pupils this year than last 
year? 

Mr. Traw. No; since July 1, 1957. 

Senator Ranvoten. In the course of 214 years, then ? 

Mr. Tratz. That is true. 

We have estimated that because of forced intracounty populaltion 
shifts at the present time we would need 69—there is an urgent need 
for 69 additional classrooms to relieve overcrowdedness in these con- 
gested areas near Beckley. 

But there is another major problem. We have a 1951 bond issue 
for school buildings that had outstanding, on July 1, 1959, $1,250,000 
in bonds. And while we are servicing them, we find a situation 
where some of those rooms that were built under that bond issue are 
unusable because of the shifting population. 
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Then, of course, there is the potential of our taxes. In personal 
property especially—cars, furniture, and so forth, the potential is less 
because of the number of families that have moved from the county. 

I want to say something about the impact of unemployment on the 
schools and otherwise. I would bring in here the family and the 
community too. 

I ran a survey quickly after I received the request to testify here. 
Contact was made with 11 schools through the principals. And in 
that survey we learned the following information: We found that 
in these 11 schools, which consisted of a total school enrollment of 
2,648, the total heads of families represented in the school were 1,284; 
the total heads of families gainfully employed, 782; the number em- 
ployed and living at home, 642; the number employed and living away 
from home, 135; and the total number unemployed heads of families 
represented in the schools, 502. 

Now, this means that with 1,284 people employed, 83 percent of 
them live at home, and 16 percent of them live away from home. And 
the consideration of tremendous concern that we found in the survey 
is that 39 percent of those heads of families were unemployed. And 
of course that poses problems too. 

Senator Ranvotru. Thirty-nine percent? 

Mr. Tram. Yes, sir. Thirty-nine percent. 

Senator Ranpoteu. Thirty-nine percent of the heads of fami- 
lies—— 

Mr. Trai. In 11 schools. 

Senator Ranpotew. In 11 schools. And your survey showed that 
condition within the last week ? 

Mr. Tram. They were spotted, yes. They were typical schools in 
the county from all the districts. 

Would you like any statements from people who have spoken, ex- 
pressing their opinion ? 

Senator Ranpoteu. We want that included in the record. 

Mr. Trai. I will leave that off for now, then, sir. 

Senator Ranpotenu. It will be studied by the committee members, 
I assure you that, sir. 


PROBLEM IN ATTENDANCE 


Mr. Trai. I also got information from the attendance depart- 
ment, and of course they are finding more children who are destitute. 
It is quite a problem to keep them in school. The biggest problem 
the attendance people have is the children of broken homes. Some of 
these homes have been broken up because the parents in 17 percent 
of them are out of the State and the father is not there in the home 
to help with the rearing of the children. 

The problem is greater here in that respect than we have known 
it, and the juvenile delinquency has increased. 

The attendance department has found it necessary in the past year 
to furnish some 600 pairs of shores. Those 600 pairs of shoes were 
supplied by the Beckley Elks Clubs and other organizations. And 
the figure of 376 children to whom clothing was furnished by our at- 
tendance department doesn’t include all that has been done. Schools 
have helped hundreds of children on the roll through clothes drives 
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in the schools, and there have been organizations that have helped 
out also. 

Then when we consider the matter of the school lunch, the school 
people generally, as well as the parents, are of the opinion that the 
school lunch program probably does more than anything else to re- 
lieve the suffering of children and to relieve many of the hardships 
of children. 

In this county we have 78 lunch programs and 46 milk programs. 
These programs are available to a total of 14,908 pupils, or 66.8 per- 
cent of the school population. We have six schools in the county that 
have cafeterias. We have 64 other schools that do not have lunch 
programs because they do not have the facilities necessary to carry 
out a program. 

Senator Ranpotew. Mr. Trail, where does this money come from 
in the lunch program ? 

Mr. Trai. It comes from the Federal Government lunch program. 

The principals who are responsible for these programs have found, 
however, that it has been a continuous “or to keep them operat- 
ing. They are not able to feed all the children who request lunches. 
In fact, they feed about half the children who make those requests, 
because the programs have to be financially solvent. 

I might read a statement from one principal. This principal says: 

We are carrying all the free lunches we possibly can. It is heartbreaking 
when some children unable to participate in the program rush home for lunch 
and return before the lunch period is over at the school and ask the cook if 
she has any leftovers which they might have. In the most needy cases we 
provide a sandwich and milk in the morning, since many children come to school 
without breakfast. 

I have many statements like that. 

I want to read what the school lunch supervisor said : 

I am positive that twice the number of children who are on free lunches in 
the county schools at present should be given free lunches, but I know that this 
is impossible if the programs are to continue on a paying basis. School after 
school reports to me that children are not particular about their eating, but eat 
foods that they would not have eaten when times were better. Very few scraps 
are left after the lunch period because pupils eat all the food on their plates. 
This was not formerly true. The meal at school is the only warm one many 
pupils have during the day. 

Senator Ranpoteu. At that point I would like to call attention to 
a statement submitted for the record by Representative John M. 
Slack, Jr., of the Sixth Congressional District, which includes 
Raleigh. He speaks about the — he has that some of the investiga- 
tors of this committee will be able to talk to the schoolteachers in 
reference to this program of the school lunch activity. And he de- 
clares that it is the will and intention of the 86th Congress that steps 
be taken to broaden the program of commodities for distribution to 
needy persons, which was actually effected by the enactment of Public 
Law 86-341, designed to extend the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment Assistance Act of 1954. 

He points out that during the past 5 years the Department of 
Agriculture at various times has distributed overseas under this pro- 
gram foods, such as evaporated and condensed milk, wheat, corn, 
barley, beef, chickens, turkeys, ducks, pork, sausages, potatoes, prunes, 
cherries, apricots, lemon juice, orange juice, peaches, pears, and other 
highly nutritious foods. 
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Now, he has said that anyone who followed or participated in the 
debate on this issue must assume that the Congress intended for these 
foods to be available to every needy person who had use for them 
in the home, at least on an equal basis with the natives of the countries 
overseas. 

So I emphasize what you have said by this testimony of Representa- 
tive Slack, which will be placed in the record immediately following 
your testimony. 

Mr. Tram. Of course, on the hot lunches again, the pupils about 
whom we have been talking who have asked for lunch and for whom 
the principal was not able to provide free service, I am sure that if 
there were more commodities available, these programs certainly 
could be expanded to take care of many pupils who should actually 
be on the programs. 

School health nurses have reported evidence of children in prac- 
tically all the schools in the county, that some children in nearly all 
of the schools are undernourished. And the number of physical de- 
fects seems to be greater than they were a few yearsago. ‘The number 
of cases of chronic diseases are increasing—but I am not going into 
that any further now. 

I might cover here some general observations on the impact of em- 
ployment on the future of the schools of the county. 

An extremely high percentage of high school graduates each year 
are leaving Raleigh County to find employment. These boys and 
girls are the cream of the crop of our population and a tremendous 
loss to our area. 

Also, school loss figures indicate that it is our young families in 
general who go elsewhere for employment. Little opportunity exists 
in the county for people with college or specialized training. The 
continuing exodus of this class of people from any area deals a death 
blow to every institution, public and private, and to every aspect of 
society. 

Unemployment has resulted in fewer high school graduates attend- 
ing college or taking specialized training beyond high school. I don’t 
believe this has been brought out. In our county 32.8 percent of the 
1958 high school graduates entered college or took advantage of 
training, while only 26.3 percent of the 1959 graduates pursued such 
training. 

I don’t have any other figures on that. 

Senator Ranpotew. Mr. Merrick, I believe you have a question. 

Mr. Merrick. I just wanted to ask Mr. Trail if you could supply 
us with some of the figures that you used to show the unemployment 
picture. 

Mr. Traw. They could be prepared, I don’t have them this morning. 

Mr. Merrick. If you would prepare that and send it to us, we could 
make good use of it in committee and staff studies. 

Mr. Tra. I will end on this. One thing is certain. People love 
this land. Men come to my office seeking work who say again and 
again that they are willing to take any kind of a job in order to stay 
here and keep their families here. 

Most people who are forced to leave for jobs long for the day when 
they can return home. It is tragic, indeed, that economic conditions 
are such that people cannot make a living in a land so richly blessed 
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with natural resources, scenic beauty and delightful climate. The 
people who live here are intelligent, resourceful, and of hardy stock 
The 325 men who were unable to obtain jobs with our school main- 
tenance department during the past summer, the 375 men who did not 
obtain jobs driving schoolbuses, are high school and college grad- 
uates. Our young families, all deserve an economy in this area which 
is stable and which will permit them to prosper here in their home 
environment. 

This is what they deserve. It is hoped that in the plan of things 
and in the name of common decency and humanity that this will be the 
ultimate outcome of the present economic plight. 

Senator Rannorrn. Thank you, Mr. Trail. 

These are the hills of home, and it is understandable that the people, 
insofar as possible would want to revitalize their economy here and 
be able to continue to live here. 

The statements made by the superintendents of schools of Wyoming 
and Raleigh Counties are consistent with the splendid contributions 
by the superintendents yesterday at Welch—the superintendents of 
the McDowell County and the Mercer County schools. 

We realize how close you are to this problem. In its impact it 
deals not only with the tragedy and the desperation of the hour, but 
its implications are very critical in nature for the population of 10 to 
15 years from now. 

Thank you for your consecrated service and your contribution by 
testimony here today. 

At this point in the record the pertinent, well-considered, and 
forthright statement forwarded to the committee by the very able 
gentleman who represents this district.in the Congress, Representa- 
tive John M. Slack, Jr., will be inserted for publication. 

Following Representative Slack’s testimony there is ordered to bz 
inserted in the record of these hearings a statement forwarded to the 
committee by Mr. G. Don Sullivan, administrative assistant of the 
National Coal Association with headquarters in Washington, D.C. 
Mr. Sullivan was scheduled to testify at Welch yesterday, but, because 
of an emergency situation was prevented from making a personal 
appearance to testify. 

(Statement by Representative Slack :) 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE JOHN M. SLAcK, JR., SixTH District, 
WEST VIRGINIA 


The opportunity to address myself to the distinguished members of this com- 
mittee is very much appreciated, and I can assure you that the area of your 
special interest is one of great concern to the people of this city and county, 
and the several surrounding counties which have been plagued by long-term 
unemployment during recent years. The members of this committee face an im- 
portant and exacting assignment. When you undertake to grapple with unem- 
ployment problems today, you are tackling a situation which has its roots in 
the very bedrock of our economic structure, a situation which has developed 
in the darkness of national neglect while our overall material progress was re- 
flected in a continuously higher standard of living. 

There is one unemployment problem which supersedes all others, and that is 
the continuous growth of long-term chronic unemployment in those areas in 
which technological progress has caused thousands of jobs to evaporate, leav- 
ing thousands of able-bodied men jobless forever, unless they wish to become 
migrants. 

We must find an answer to this problem if we are to maintain our leadership 
of the free world, if we are to stand unchallenged as the most prosperous and pro- 
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ductive of nations, and continue to exploit the inventive genius of our fellow 
Americans so our standard of living may always be the model for all peoples 
everywhere. 

The problem has been too long neglected, but it speaks well for our intentions 
that a committee of the Senate has undertaken these hearings in the field, and I 
feel sure your very presence will raise the hopes of those who have almost 
resigned themselves to personal poverty and national disinterest in their 
condition. 

In the areas where chronic unemployment persists, such as the bituminous 
mining region surrounding this city, you will find that the problem did not 
arise overnight. In this immediate area it has been growing in size and scope 
ever since the end of World War II, and during the past 5 years has reached 
such a stature that it threatens the well-being of all who reside here. It is 
not reasonable to expect that we can find a whole and entire answer in a few 
weeks or months, or that we can install programs which will reverse a negative 
economic trend and provide full employment in a year or two. But our people 
have the right to expect us to give our best thought to a problem of this magni- 
tude, and for that reason I am especially grateful to have the committee visit 
my district as a tangible sign of our determination to find an answer. 

I will not occupy your time with a recital of local conditions. I know you 
will have testimony from far more competent persons on that score—from 
local people who have lived with the problem, have felt its effects personally, and 
have seen their friends and neighbors bow down a little more each day under the 
weight of continued idleness and growing hopelessness. Instead I would like 
to direct your attention to one particular phase of the problem about which 
something immediate and practical can be done. 

A moment ago I mentioned the probability that a full solution to the problem 
of chronic long-term unemployment may well require years of inquiry, evaluation 
and experiment. But meanwhile, those affected by these conditions must survive 
and maintain good health, and their children must have access to a balanced 
diet if they are to grow up to be strong and vigorous citizens. It is our obliga- 
tion to arrange matters so that these unemployed and their families do survive. 

In the course of your hearing today, you will learn that, in the bituminous 
mining counties of this area, from 20 to 30 percent of the population falls in the 
eategory of needy persons who have been subsisting on a limited diet of surplus 
agricultural commodities. This condition has prevailed for 3 years or more, 
and gives no prospect of improvement. Upon investigation you will also find 
that some 4,700,000 Americans receive these surplus commodities today, and the 
victims of chronic long-term unemployment constitute the greatest percentage 
of this group. 

From the height of our prosperity and the depth of our national bounty we 
have arranged to keep them just barely alive on a diet of cornmeal, rice, flour, 
and oceasionally dried beans. This is indeed a situation to contemplate in this 
week before we all celebrate Thanksgiving with traditional turkey dinners and 
pumpkin pies. Before the committee leaves this area I hope some of your 
investigators will talk with the schoolteachers. Many of them have written 
me, and they are well qualified to describe the condition of school-age children 
whose daily breakfast consists of cornmeal and water, and whose only hot 
meal, 5 days a week, comes from the school lunch program. 

The Congress is not responsible for the continuation of this condition—far 
from it. It was the expressed will and intention of the 86th Congress, at its 
1st session, that steps be taken to broaden the program of commodities distribu- 
tion to needy persons. I refer specifically to the enactment of Public Law 
86-341, designed to extend the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954. 

Under section 306 of this new law, the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to distribute to needy persons in the United States, through a food stamp sys- 
tem, such surplus agricultural commodities as are generally distributed through 
the agricultural trade development program overseas. During the past 5 years 
at various times, the Department of Agriculture has distributed overseas under 
this program such foods as evaporated and condensed milk, wheat, corn, barley, 
beef, chickens, turkeys, ducks, pork, Sausage, potatoes, prunes, cherries, apri- 
cots, lemons, orange juice, peaches, pears and other highly nutritious foods. 
Anyone who followed or participated in the debate on this measure must assume 
that the Congress intended for these foods to be made available whenever pos- 
sible to needy persons at home, at least on an equal basis with the natives of 
oversea nations. 
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During the first session a number of Congressmen in both Houses, including 
Senators Randolph and Byrd, introduced bills calling for special appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture so that Agriculture Secretary Benson might 
purchase such foods for distribution to the needy. These bills were never 
heard in committee, but we were given to understand that the food stamp pro- 
gram was a different means to the same end. 

Public Law 86-341 was passed on September 20, and that same day Secretary 
Benson stated publicly that he had no intention of putting its provisions into 
effect. He stated further that there was not sufficient unemployment or distress 
to warrant application of the law’s provisions. The measure was signed into 
law on September 21, and its food-for-the-needy provisions have since been 
completely ignored by the White House and the Department of Agriculture. 

This law passed the House by a vote of 305 to 53, a tremendous majority of 
nearly 6 to 1. There can be no doubt what the Congress intended. I am con- 
vinced, however, that Secretary Benson has no comprehension of the conditions 
prevailing in areas of long-term chronic unemployment, and has no intention 
to improve the surplus commodities program for the needy, even though he 
complains regularly of the gigantic piles of foodstuffs now stockpiled in Govy- 
ernment warehouses. 

On the evidence to date, I fear that Secretary Benson will never activate this 
program unless he hears from the people directly, and in strong terms. 

Looking at the three mining counties in my district—Raleigh, Boone, and 
Logan—and at the adjoining counties of Fayette, Mercer, Mingo, and McDowell, 
I see a seven-county area hard hit by mechanization of the mines. This area is 
closely knit economically, socially, and politically. The unemployment problem 
stems from the same cause in all cases. Its history has been the same. Hopes 
for future improvement are, in all cases, tied to some program of economic 
redevelopment, whether Federal, State, or local, which will open up a new means 
of livelihood for the miners now permanently jobless. During the past 3 years 
in all of these counties between 20 and 30 percent of the population have found 
it necessary to rely on surplus agricultural commodities as a mainstay of their 
battle for survival. This is an area which typifies what Congress had in mind 
when it authorized the installation of a food stamp program. 

The language of Public Law 83-341 states that the food stamp program is 
authorized for the period beginning February 1, 1960, and ending January 31, 
1962, and that the Secretary of Agriculture shall distribute food stamps when 
“requested to do so by a State or political subdivision thereof.” 

We are in the first weeks of another long, cold winter for the hungry un- 
employed. I suggest that this is a time for action. I further suggest that the 
best hope for action rests in a broad grassroots demand levied on the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. I suggest that every public official, minister, and com- 
munity leader, every man and woman who believes in Christian charity toward 
his fellow men, residing in the seven counties of Raleigh, Boone, Logan, Fayette. 
Mercer, Mingo, and McDowell, should write or wire Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson and demand that a pilot food stamp program be installed in this area 
on February 1, 1960, the effective date of this portion of the law and, as a sign 
of good intentions, that he sends representatives at once to work out the 
mechanics of distribution. 

We might just possibly get some action if Secretary Benson were to be 
swamped by a deluge of 50,000 or 100,000 letters and telegrams. After all. 
nobody is asking him to do anything but live up to his oath of office and respect 
the will and intent of Congress. 

Again I wish to thank the committee for the opportunity to present this state- 
ment and discuss one of the most important short-range aspects of the unemploy- 
ment problem. I am sure that these hearings in the field will underscore the 
immediacy of the need for action by our Federal Government to throw the 
weight of its authority and prestige behind programs which will afford temporary 
relief for those unemployed and hope for gradual abolition of chronic 
unemployment. 


STATEMENT OF G. Don SULLIVAN 


My name is G. Don Sullivan. I am administrative assistant of the National 
Coal Association with headquarters in Washington, D.C. 

The bituminous coal industry of the United States is not a decadent industry 
as some would have us believe. On the basis of projections by both Govern- 
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ment and private experts the future of the coal industry is exceedingly bright 
and the future of our Nation depends upon it as an energy source. While ad- 
mitting that the future for coal looks very good, we must not forget that the 
future is what we make it. 

At the present time the coal indusry is an ailing industry primarily due to 
factors beyond its control. Generally, the coal industry has, in times past, 
been able to survive these depressive periods in its hectic history. This sur- 
vival has been in the overcoming of almost insurmountable obstacles from 
other competitive energy forces and the nonresponsive attitude of Government 
to the problems that beset coal. 

In the past, industry has been able to survive in the main because of ingenious 
management and mechanization of mines offsetting rising costs of labor and 
material that influence a mining operation. 

It is becoming rapidly apparent, however, that the coal industry has about 
reached the limit in the things that it can do to offset competitive advantages 
possessed by other forms of energy. Although costs of mining coal have in- 
creased substantially during the past decade, the price of coal to the consumer 
is approximately the same today that it was 10 years ago. In 1948, according 
to the U.S. Bureau of Mines, the average f.0.b. net value of coal was $4.99 and 
in 1958 it was $5. I can assure you that with all the ingenuity and foresight 
that the coal industry possesses, this condition cannot continue. If there be 
further cost increases the compensation, if there be compensation, must come 
from other sources, or else fuel costs must increase. 

In 1958 production of coal in the United States was 405 million tons. In 
1948 the production was almost 600 million tons. In manpower in 1948 there 
were employed in the business of coal mining 441,631 men and in 1958 the 
number of men employed was approximately 200,000. Despite this drastic 
reduction in labor force, the miners of the country increased their individual 
productivity from 6144 tons per man-day in 1948 to approximately 12 tons per 
man-day at the present time. The ability to increase production per indi- 
vidual employed has been due to the great strides made in mechanization and 
the development of more efficient mining machinery for coal production. 

Some persons interested in the coal industry, presumably with all good in- 
tentions, have suggested that one cure for unemployment would be a return 
to hand-loading methods of years gone by. If the coal industry resorts to this 
type of mining, it would be economic suicide. In the first place, it would be 
impossible to mine coal by the hand-loading method and still maintain a com- 
petitive price relationship with other fuels. Second, it is doubtful whether 
mines would be able to increase appreciatively their labor force if resorting 
to hand-loading operations. The only salvation of the coal industry, so far 
as its competitive position is concerned, is to take advantage of any step that 
will further reduce costs of mining coal and thus enable the consumer to buy 
our product at a price comparable to the price he might pay for other fuels. 

As I indicated previously, the ability of our industry to offset the depressive 
factors has been practically exhausted. We must look for relief from outside 
avenues if the coal industry is to meet the demands placed upon it by the 
growing dependency of our national economy on coal as an energy source. 

The problems of the coal industry are varied and manifold. However, some 
problems are more major than others. It would be too time consuming on 
my part to try to catalog all of the problems faced by the coal industry. How- 
ever, I would like to enumerate just a few. 

Loss of markets: The coal industry in the historic past served the railroads 
of our country as their major fuel source. This market over the years has 
declined to the point where it now approaches insignificancy. Supplanting rail- 
roads as a major fuel customer of coal came the utilities. Utilities have grown 
phenomenally over the past decade and from all indications will make even 
more phenomenal increases in the years to come. The coal industry optimis- 
tically views this market potential with some solace and consolation. However, 
on the basis of strides which the utility companies have made in their boiler 
efficiency, we cannot expect an increase in coal consumption to correspond with 
the anticipated sensational increases in electric energy consumption. True, we 
will supply more coal to the utilities but the coal per kilowatt produced is de- 
creasing regularly. 

Exports: In the field of exports, which many antagonists to coal relief pointed 
to as the great bonanza of the coal industry, the volume is greatly reduced. 
Whereas in 1957 over 57 million tons of coal were exported to overseas destina- 
tions, the current level of exports, due to increasing competition from oil and 
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natural gas in the Western European markets and the imposition of tariff bar- 
riers, will result in a reduction of the export figure to about 25 million tons. 
And this is about the level which the exporters expect to hold in the coming 
years. / 

Steelmaking is another source of volume consumption of bituminous coal. A 
our rapidly expanding economy, all indicators point to a sensational increase in 
steel consumption. Although on the present basis, approximately 1 ton of coal 
is consumed for every ton of steel produced, new processes being developed by 
the steel industry indicate that the consumption of coal or coke by the steel- 
making process will be greatly reduced. In other words, efliciencies now being 
researched would indicate that even with phenomenal increases in steel produc- 
tion, the coal industry may have little or no increase in coal consumption, but 
rather will strive to maintain present tonnage going to the steel industry. 

Natural gas has been an increasingly potent competitive threat to coal con- 
sumption in the past, recent developments forecast an even more serious impact 
from this fuel source in the future. On November 8, the U.S. Court of appeals 
in Philadelphia, in a case involving the Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
set aside a Federal Power Commission order denying natural gas service to 
Consolidated Edison for boiler fuel purposes. The court decision held that the 
Commission had no authority to consider the conservation factor in making its 
decision. In its decision the court also pointed to the absence of any legislative 
history of the Natural Gas Act to support congressional intent to confer on the 
Commission authority with respect to conservation. Such judgment, while 
shocking, was not surprising in view of the fact that the FPC has for a number 
of years in its annual reports to the Congress, requested varying degrees of 
enlargement of its conservation powers. The effect of the court of appeals 
decision, if upheld by the Supreme Court, will be to declare the Natural Gas Act 
devoid of any vestige in the important field of conservation. Thus a premise 
of overriding importance—conservation authority in the FPC—will have been 
destroyed. The only effective recourse is to press more vigorously in the Con- 
gress for much-needed amendment of the Natural Gas Act. 

It is clear that the public interest requires immediate enactment of amenda- 
tory legislation which would confer upon the Federal Power Commission the 
clear-cut authority to conserve natural gas and give the FPC the right and duty 
to prevent the wasteful use of natural gas under boilers. 

Another serious threat lies in the import of natural gas from Canadian fields. 
A plethora of cases are on file with the FPC seeking authority to bring natural 
gas from Canadian fields into markets which heretofore have been considered 
prime areas for coal consumption. Unless governmental administrative agencies 
recognize their responsibility to domestic industry in the field of importation 
of unneeded energy supplies, the coal industry will again feel the effects of 
competition beyond its ability to control. Currently the Canadian Government 
assesses a tariff on coals shipped into Canada for steammaking purposes. This 
tariff is 50 cents per ton. Even with the exemption of metallurgical coals and 
other coals for special purposes, the average payment of tariff on all coals 
shipped from the United States into Canada is approximately 35 cents per ton. 
On the other hand, Canadian gas comes into the United States duty free and 
with the growing potential of oil imports from Canada, this product also will 
enter our markets without assessment of tariff. We speak of reciprocal trade. 
Certainly this is not a good example of that philosophy. If Canada is going to 
assess duties against imports from the United States, there is no reason why the 
United States should not assess equalizing tariffs against imports from Canada. 
After all, Canada is interested in preserving its domestic industries, why should 
we be less concerned. 

The competition which has ravished coal industry markets on the east coast 
has been the continuing subject in newspapers, trade journals, and before the 
Congress for many years. I refer to the importation of residual oil from Carib- 
bean areas into the east coast fuel-consuming markets. Residual oil imports 
into the United States have grown from approximately 53 million barrels in 
1948 to 181 million barrels in 1958. Imports in 1958 were the equivalent of 
43,652,000 tons of coal on the basis of current production. This was approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the total production of the coal industry. The thing that 
makes this more serious is the fact that this competitive impact is felt mainly 
in the coal-producing areas of West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Virginia, eastern 
Kentucky, and Tennessee. It is interesting to note that it is in these areas 
where the most severe problems in unemployment in the coal fields have 
developed. 
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Early in 1959, because of the growing realization of the impact which these 
imports were having on our domestic fuel industries, both coal and petroleum, 
the White House, on the recommendation of the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization, established mandatory import controls on these residual imports. 
The import level set under this Executive order was the equivalent of the 1957 
imports. While this was a step in the right direction, nevertheless it merely 
stayed the spread of the cancerous growth and did nothing to alleviate the 
already infected market situation. According to current import figures, the 
daily average import of residual fuel oil in 1959 up to October 30 was 585,500 
barrels, the equivalent of 140,500 tons of coal as compared with 1958 when the 
daily average was 472,300 barrels or the equivalent of 113,400 tons of coal. 
This increase is a reflection of the unbelievably high level of residual imports 
which came into this country in the first 3 months of 1959 just prior to the 
effective date of the mandatory control program. Currently, at least for the 
fourth quarter, the level of import controls is running about equal to the 1957 
level. Government officials, particularly Secretary of the Interior Seaton, who 
is responsible for the administration of the mandatory oil import program, have 
repeatedly emphasized the fact that the controls have not resulted in increases 
of consumer prices nor is there any indication of shortage, however, the spokes- 
men for the oil combine which controls the oil import industry are doing their 
best to create the impression that the mandatory oil limitations are resulting 
in hardships for east coast consumers and on that theory are seeking to have 
the mandatory control program abandoned. Nothing imaginable could be more 
disastrous than to have the oil import control program abandoned at this time. 
It would be merely an invitation by our Government for the unscruplous foreign 
oil shippers to again begin a series of raids on coal’s markets to the detriment 
of not only our industry and its worker components, but on our national security 
and the economy as a whole. 

Jarlier, I pointed out the serious loss of coal markets and the possibility of 
this effect on coal’s ability to supply its future demands. We have recognized 
that such markets as the railroad consumption, the majority of the home 
heating load, and similar markets are to a great extent beyond any possibility 
of recapture. However, the coal industry must look to new sources of con- 
sumption and new users and uses for its product. With that mind, the coal 
industry in the 84th and 85th Congresses and finally in the 1st session of the 
86th Congress advocated and supported legislation which would establish an 
independent coal research and development commission under the direction of the 
Federal Government as a sponsoring agent for coal research projects. It was 
the coal industry’s contention that the request for coal research funds would no 
more than offset the huge sums of dollars that have been and are now being 
poured into research on nuclear energy reactors for the production of private 
power. Although this field is still a big question mark as to its economics 
and efficiency, nevertheless the research goes on and millions of dollars each 
year are devoted to the purpose of providing another competitor for the coal 
industry. The coal industry felt it was justified in asking for Government sup- 
port for this essential project. The idea of coal research and development legis- 
lation found favor in a large segment of the membership of the Senate and 
House of Representatives. Among the most active of the proponents of this 
legislation were the Senators from West Virginia, our good friends Jennings 
Randolph and Bob Byrd, as well as many other Members of Congress. It was 
through the combined efforts of the interested legislators on both sides of the 
aisle that such a bill was passed by the House and Senate and sent to the 
White House in the closing days of the 1st session of the 86th Congress. Un- 
fortunately, the President, acting on the counsel of certain of his advisers, 
vetoed this legislation on the theory it would create problems in his adminis- 
trative structure. It is regrettable that the President placed the operations of 
some Government agencies over the welfare of a most important and necessary 
segment of our economy. It is the hope that when Congress reconvenes in 
January 1960 that it will be possible for Members of Congress to develop a 
piece of legislation that will establish an independent research and develop- 
ment commission for the coal industry on terms that will be acceptable to the 
administration and yet do this most necessary job for the future of the coal 
industry. 

As I mentioned in my opening statement, I have not undertaken to enumer- 
ate all of the problems of the coal industry because of their great number. I 
only tried to emphasize those which at the moment seem of major importance. 
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There are many others, some affecting the field of transportation and transpor- 
tation rates. I might mention at this point there has been a growing appreciation 
on the part of certain railroads of the plight of the coal industry and steps have 
been taken by the transportation companies to ease the burden of freight rates 
through induction of volume rates and special competitive rates such as those 
recently put into effect on shipments to utilities on the east coast. It is to be 
hoped that such a spirit of cooperation will continue and spread throughout the 
industry to help the industry provide fuel at major consumer points. 

We also have the ever-continuing problem of taxes, including depletion rates, 
ete. These are specialized fields into which I would not attempt to venture in 
the time allotted to me. 

I can only say that the coal industry is blessed with vigorous leadership and 
endowed with the spirit of stick-to-itiveness, which has resulted, at least to 
date, in its continued progress. 

I indicated that it was my belief that the coal industry could not do the 
job alone, that it must have help. I would not leave the impression, however, 
that industry management is not everlastingly working to help itself whenever 
possible. Only recently in efforts to make more effective our industry rela- 
tions with Government, the Congress and other business segments, the National 
Coal Association was reorganized and a number of the trade groups which 
have previously operated as independent units were consolidated under one 
directing head. This was an attempt to make our efforts more effective and 
conclusive and thus provide us with additional strength to pull ourselves up by 
our own bootstraps. In addition, coal industry leaders recognizing the fact 
that they were not alone in their realization of the problems, saw fit to unify 
the efforts not only of the coal industry but other segments of the economy that 
were dependent upon coal, including mine workers, railroads, equipment manu- 
facturers, and utilities. This effort resulted in the organization of a National 
Coal Policy Conference to speak for the segments of industry and labor whose 
welfare was intimately intermingled with the coal industry. The NCPC as such 
is not solely a coal organization, but is an independent group of all those who 
have at heart the welfare and success of the coal industry. 

We in the industry will continue to strive to protect our rightful inheritance 
and will so conduct ourselves to justify the confidence and responsibility the 
Government and our economy generally have placed in us. God willing, we 
ean and will continue to serve this Nation as the most effective fuel source. 
We must, however, appeal to the Congress and Government for more under- 
standing and sympathetic attitude and cooperation. 

It has been a pleasure to have the opportunity to appear before this commit- 
tee and I would like to commend most heartily the chairman of the committee, 
Senator McCarthy, for his very efficient conduct of this investigation in Wash- 
ington and in the field, and at the same time praise the untiring efforts in this 
hearing and throughout their tenure in the Senate, the two Senators from West 
Virginia, Jennings Randolph and Robert C. Byrd, for their devoted loyalty 
and unwavering championing of the coal industry and its people. 


This will conclude the hearing in Beckley. I want the record to 
show that the committee is appreciative of the cooperation of the 
officials in providing these facilities for our hearing today. 

We thank all witnesses and the citizens who have come to listen 
to the testimony. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p.m., the special committee adjourned, to re- 
convene at 2 p.m. of the same day in Fayetteville, W. Va.) 
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TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1959 
U.S. Senate, 


Spectra CoMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS, 
Fayetteville, W. Va. 

The special committee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:15 p.m. in the 
circuit court room, Fayette County Courthouse, Fayetteville, W. Va., 
Senator Jennings Randolph, presiding. 

Present : Senator Jennings Randolph. 

Also present: Representative Cleveland M. Bailey; Samuel V. Mer- 
rick, counsel; Harold Brown, assistant administrative director, and 
Frederick B. Rhodes, Jr., assistant staff director; Emerson Hynes, 
legislative assistant to Senator Eugene McCarthy. 


CHAIRMAN’S OPENING STATEMENT 


Senator Ranpotru. A pleasant good afternoon, ladies and gentle- 
men. We are grateful for the presence of citizens of Fayette County 
for the hearing in Fayetteville this afternoon. 

The Senate of the United States, in the closing days of the 1st ses- 
sion of the 86th Congress, created by the affirmative action on Senate 
Resolution 196, a committee to study the unemployment problems of 
the United States. This is not a committee with a longevity of exist- 
ence. Under section 2 of the resolution we are assigned the respon- 
sibility of going into the problems of— 
those areas of critical unemployment for the purpose of determining what can 
be done to alleviate such conditions, and to report its findings and recommenda- 
tions to the Senate not later than January 31, 1960. 

The committee is composed of nine Members of the Senate. Hear- 
ings were held in Washington, D.C., for a period of 3 days, following 
the adjournment of the 1st session of the 86th Congress, and after a 
reasonable time for the organization of the committee, the selection 
of staff, and certain exploratory and research work. 

We have had hearings in Pennsylvania, and also in Oregon, and in 
Michigan, and now we are charged with the responsibility of four 
hearings in West Virginia. 

Other hearings will be held in the States of Indiana, Illinois, Wy- 
oming, Kentucky, New York, Minnesota, and possibly one or two other 
jurisdictions. 

Yesterday we had more than 6 hours of constructive testimony in 
Welch. This morning, and into the early afternoon, we heard wit- 
nesses at Beckley. And now your committee is very interested in the 
testimony we shall have here in Fayetteville. 
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I would want to say at the outset that you should know that the 
resolution which created this committee passed the Senate of the 
United States without, insofar as I was able to ascertain, any opposi- 
tion. It was introduced jointly by the majority leader, Senator Lyn- 
don Johnson, and by the minority leader, Senator Everett Dirksen. 

Conditions, as testified to in our hearings yesterday and earlier 
today, are critical in West Virginia. In some instances the situations 
set forth were described as being desperate. 

Testimony will be given here today to indicate the seriousness of 
the problem in formerly prosperous Fayette County. We are very 
fortunate to have the cooperation of your Representative in the Con- 
gress of the United States, Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey. He and I 
have been friends for many, many years, and so there is a personal 
relationship which we have had. I know him to be a diligent and 
devoted Member of the Congress of the United States. We may differ 
upon some items of legislation, but I accord to him, as I know he 
accords to me, a sincerity of purpose. 

Certainly we are joined together, as are all West Virginians regard- 
less of party or position held, in attempting to constructively survey 
these problems of unemployment, and insofar as possible to have sug- 
gestions or recommendations which may perhaps be embraced in 
remedial legislation. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE THIRD CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Senator Ranpotex. Now, Representative Bailey, will you give us 
your testimony today on the effects of unemployment in the coal 
mining area? We are to have your testimony tomorrow at Wheeling 
on other phases of business activity, problems growing out of foreign 
competition and other matters that you have long studied. 

Representative Battery. Mr. Chairman, members of the staff of the 
Senate Special Committee on Unemployment Problems charged with 
investigating and arriving at the basic causes of unemployment 
throughout the Nation, you will understand that due to my agree- 
ment to testify at Wheeling tomorrow I find it necessary, since my 
statement was prepared for presentation involving the economic situa- 
tion of the northern part of the State, to speak only off the cuff, if you 
will permit it. 

Senator Ranpotpn. Yes, sir. 

Representative Battzy. First of all, I would like to pay my respects 
to our distinguished Senator from West Virginia, Mr. Randolph. It 
was largely through his efforts that West Virginia is being accorded 
this opportunity, through four hearings to try to get the picture of 
our rather sad economic situation in the official record so that the Con- 
gress will be able to see the problem and seek remedies when we re- 
convene again in January. 

For that reason I want to be forthright, factual, and brief in my 
testimony. 

Let us say that coal is basic here in West Virginia. It is the State’s 
major industry. 
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I can recall a period during World War II, and also during 1946 
and 1947 following the close of World War II, when we boasted that 
we had 123,000 working coal miners in West Virginia. Today I think 
that a conservative estimate of the miners working in our State would 
be around 41,000, and maybe a little less than that. So there has been 
something that happened to the coal industry. And I want to try to 
suggest today in my brief summarization one or two of the major rea- 
sons for the plight of the coal industry. 

Let me remind you, Mr. Chairman, when I first went to the Con- 
gress I became interested in our trade policies. I was more than pas- 
sively interested when the time arrived that the importers of residual 
oil raided the coal markets of West Virginia and took some 19,000 of 
our miners out of the picture. I did some research and made a study 
of why all of this occurred. 

In 1934 the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act became law. It was 
sponsored by the great Senator Cordell Hull, who was Secretary of 
State at that time. The first thing I did was to study the act and see 
the philosophy that the Congress set forth as the basic reason for the 
passage of that kind of legislation. It was a rather broad step and a 
rather sharp departure from our previous ideas of trade relations. 
And the Congress declared one of the three or four major reasons for 
passing this kind of legislation to be an objective to increase the 
number of American jobs. 

Now, I say to you, Mr. Chairman—and I shall be able to supply the 
data to prove it—that rather than supply additional American jobs, 
the very opposite has happened, and I am here today for the purpose 
of laying a good bit of our troubles at the door of our trade policies. 

Let. me go back to the early hearings, Mr. Chairman. In 1934 when 
the House Ways and Means Committee was holding hearings on the 
= to draft a reciprocal trade agreements act, five of the better- 
known oil companies which are operating today and which are the 
chief importers of our residual oil appeared before the Ways and 
Means Committee in violent opposition to the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments as proposed by Mr. Hull. At this time they were very stanch 
protectionists. They even succeeded in getting the import duty on a 
barrel of crude oil affixed at 21 cents a barrel at that time, because 
they didn’t want to have any competition coming from abroad. 
Congress made a concession to them and put a high-import duty on a 
barrel of oil. At that time few of the large American companies had 
any foreign holdings. They were simply domestic concerns develop- 
ing their own domestic oil and gas holdings in this country. 

During the last part of the depression, however, most of these com- 
panies went into Venezuela and other South American countries, into 
Saudi Arabia and Iraq and Iran, and acquired concessions—oil con- 
cessions. When they began operation of those concessions during 
World War ITI, almost overnight they changed over from being con- 
servative protectionists to a bunch of howling, loudmouthed free- 
traders, because they had acquired those concessions, and they had 
begun operating them, and found out there was no world market out- 
side of the United States for residual oil. So they proceeded to do 
something about this situation. 
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PRODUCTION COSTS OF RESIDUAL FUEL OIL 


Let me give you a little bit of my connection with the history of it. 

Now, let’s remember that the import duty fixed in the original act 
of 1934 was 21 cents on a barrel of crudeoil. They began the develop- 
ment of their own operations abroad, and in Venezuela they often 
struck wells producing anywhere from 2,000 to 4,000 barrels a day. 
At that time, and later in 1955, when I helped lead the fight against 
the renewal of the reciprocal trade agreements. I checked into the 
cost of production of a barrel of oil in Venezuela. It was 41 cents. 
The cost for the production of a barrel at that time in this country 
was $2.65. Well, they had plenty of production, but no markets. So 
they conceived the idea of raiding the soft coal markets of the United 
States with this cheap residual oil. But they saw then where they 
had made a mistake in arguing for a 21-cent import duty back in 1934. 

So what did they do? They proposed to then Secretary of State 
Acheson that we draft a new reciprocal trade agreement with 
Venezuela. 

And in this new reciprocal trade agreement with Venezuela they 
proposed to cut the import duty from 21 cents to 514 cents a barrel. 

Of course that import duty reduction from 21 cents to 514 cents 
made it possible for these big importing oil companies to increase 
their margin of profit. 

Now, let me show you what a margin of profit they were getting 
then, and what a margin of profit thev are getting at the present 
time. 

Out of this 41 cents, the cost of producing a barrel of oil—that was 
in 1955—and possibly the costs are slightly up now—but back in 1955 
they couldn’t find markets for crude oil as such, so that conceived the 
idea of “topping” this crude oil. They built refineries, and they car- 
ried out a process called topping, which means extracting from the 
crude oil the major high octane gasoline and crude oil potentials. 
And when they got through with that processing, they had 17 cents of 
the 41 cents still left in a barrel of oil. 

So they shipped that residual oil up to American ports in 65,000- 
barrel tankers. The cost of transportation is 3 cents a barrel. We 
will add that onto their 17 cents that they have in production costs 
of the barrel of residual oil. When it lands at an American port, 
they have 20 cents in that barrel of oil. They pay this 514-cent import 
duty. So all the costs they had in a barrel of that oil was 2514 cents. 

They began raiding the markets held by soft coal along the eastern 
seaboard and in the interior as far as they could transport that residual 
oil by truck. I have checked 200 of the contracts that they took away 
from the soft coal mines of the Nation, and in every instance I found 
that they charged $1.60 a barrel for this oil, a clear profit of $1.34 on 
every barrel of that oil they bring into this country. I was checking 
on the situation again a few days ago, knowing of the hearings that 
were to come up, and I found that on some of the domestic oil and the 
oil for small industries in the East, that the rate, which, in 1955 
was $1.60 a barrel, is now $2.36 in New York, and $2.37 in New Jersey. 

IT am going to suggest to this committee that if they want to get at 
one of the basic reasons as to what is wrong with the coal industry in 
America, there should be a study made of these excessive and un- 
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warranted and inexcusable profits that are going now to some of the 
major oil companies, because, conceding that that cost of 41 cents 
during the last 4 years has jumped to a total of 82 cents, they are 
still making a nearly $2 a barrel clear profit on every barrel of that 
residual oil that comes into this country. 

Let me go back and remind you that when they started this move 
in 1951 I appeared for an hour and 25 minutes oral argument before 
the Tariff Commission in opposition to the new trade agreement 
with Venezuela. We got one of those famous 3-3 decisions, Mr. 
Chairman, where the Tariff Commission is a six-member body, and 
it is supposed to be bipartisan. We got one of those 3-3 decisions, 

When one of those split decisions occurs the final decision is re- 
ferred to the President. That was referred to the then President 
Truman. And I asked for a conference at the White House, and 
Harry and I engaged in a rather raucous and loudmouthed argu- 
ment, but I never was able to convince him that these oil concerns 
were getting ready to raid the soft coal markets of the Nation. 

But let me say to you, the danger in the Venezuela reciprocal trade 
agreement was and still is very real. But there is a provision in our 
national trade agreements, General Agreements on Tariffs and 
Trade—they call it a favored nations clause—that when you offer 
concessions to any nation of the 34 nations who are members of that 
international trade agreement, you have to do the same thing with 
every other nation, 

So that opened up the United States for shipments of oil from 
Saudi Arabia and Iran and Iraq, and from every other place in the 
world where oil is produced. 

Within 5 months after the new reciprocal trade agreement with 
Venezuela was negotiated, the President OK’d it and it went into 
effect. Over a half million barrels of residual oil from Venezuela 
alone came pouring into the United States almost immediately. About 
a year ago it had run as high as a million barrels daily. 

Your good Senator sitting here beside me led a renewed fight this 
year and carried it up to President Eisenhower urging that manda- 
tory quotas be placed on the shipment of this type of oil in order to 
help the coal industry and strengthen national security. 

e got those mandatory quotas, but the President, in issuing his 
order setting forth the terms of the mandatory agreement, used the 
1957 imports rather than the 1954. Had he used the 1954, when the 
imports of residual oil were running around 400,000 to 500,000 barrels 
a day, it would have cut the present imports of residual oil by 41 
percent. 

Instead he used the 1957 quota as a basis, and it only reduces the 
volume of the oil coming in by about 9 percent. 

Had we been able to cut the percentage of imports by 41 percent, 
many of your mines here in West Virginia that have been closed be- 
cause they couldn’t meet competition from these cheap foreign residual 
oils could be reopened today. West Virginia would not be in the 
tragic economic situation that it finds itself, because half of these 
miners that have been cut off by reason of the lack of demand and 
markets for coal have been cut off due to the fact that their jobs have 
been displaced by competition from cheaper fuel that is coming into 
this country under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
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Now, I know there is going to be this argument put up that auto- 
mation and improved mining machinery and all of that has con- 
tributed to unemployment and I will grant that is a part of the cause, 
but it is not the basic cause in the case of West Virginia. 

It is true that more coal can be mined by fewer men today than 
occured 10 years ago. But when we stop to think that we have lost 
the jobs of two out of every three miners within the last 8 or 9 years, 
there is and should be deep basic reasons why. And I am going to 
say to you that this committee, even though it is not the committee 
that handles our trade policies, it could make, and I sincerely hope it 
will make, recommendations to the other committee of the Senate 
that in their investigations as to the basic cause of unemployment 
they find that the situation in West Virginia can be laid largely to 
the loss of major markets by the coal industry, and that a change 
in the present reciprocal trade policies might very well improve this 
situation for the State of West Virginia and other depressed coal 
regions. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I could talk to you and your committee all 
afternoon on some basic reasons for our situation here. And Jet me 
say to you that it is no good to take halfway steps. I understand that 
our Governor submitted a paper for your hearings at Welch yester- 
day, and the Charleston Daily Mail last night played it up on the 
first page, saying: 

“Governor urges roadwork spurt to provide jobs.” 

Now, that would be fine if there were enough of those jobs. But 
there won’t be. And that is not a basic cure, that is not a basic cure 
for our basic difficulty here, because we would soon run out of roads to 
build even if we had the money. 

I would like to remind the Governor that had the President of 
the United States not vetoed our depressed area legislation, which the 
good Senator here was so helpful in getting through the Senate again 
this year; had he not vetoed a better and more complete, more com- 
prehensive housing legislation; had he not vetoed the Coal Commis- 
sion which the Congress voted to set up, and he killed it with a 
pocket veto; had he not blocked my efforts to get classrooms, about 
140,000 classrooms that were short throughout the Nation that we 
ought to be building right now; we wouldn’t be plagued with most of 
our economic ills in West Virginia today. 

I would like at this time to take the opportunity to say that the 
Army Engineers—I listened in on the radio coming up from Charles- 
ton—today announced that they were taking bids, opening bids as of 
the 6th of January on the $50 million installation over on the Gauley 
River south of Summersville. This is a huge reservoir that we hope 
will be beneficial to controlling floods and pollution and will be an 
aid to soil conservation on the lower part of the Gauley River and 
the Kanawha River. It will be quite helpful in a permanent way to 
stabilize the economy of central West Virginia, of Nicholas and the 
surrounding counties, and I am quite hopeful that a lot of the bene- 
fits will accrue to this adjoining county of Fayette in which we are 
holding this meeting today. 

Nothing of a temporary nature other than for the purpose of creat- 
ing jobs should be tolerated in the solution of this unemployment 
problem. It is going to take some basic legislation, and I am going to 
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make bold to suggest to my good friend here, whose every effort is 
one of bringing better things to West Virginia, that he urge his fel- 
low Senators to pass some basic legislation. 

I would suggest that we repass the National Coal Commission bill. 
The President killed it with a pocket veto, and I don’t think he would 
do it again if he was faced with the possibility of an override of his 
veto while Congress is in session. 

We need legislation to broaden the base of our industry in West 
Virginia. We need industries other than the coal industry. Our 
distressed areas bill—area redevelopment bill—would provide op- 
portunity for the communities to bring in small industries and hele 
take up the shock of bad days when they hit the major industry, which 
is still coal. 

I could go on and talk, but I am sure that I have talked more than 
my 20 minutes, Mr. Chairman, and I haven’t begun to tell you of the 
situation. 

It is fine for us to be able to play the big brother and look after the 
welfare of the rest of the world. I notice on the front page of today’s 
papers that yesterday it was announced in Washington that for the 
new alien aid bill—which is a giveaway program abroad and for 
which the President asked for $3.9 billion last year, and the Congress 
cut down $700 million off of it—he is asking for $5 billion this time. 
Out of one side of their mouth they talk about this $5 billion give- 
away, and on the other side they talk about a balanced budget. And 
I will say to you that you can’t have both of them. And if they want 
a balanced budget they had better talk about doing something for 
the folks here at home, rather than so much for the folks abroad. 
It is getting down to the point now where—I am going to say this at 
Wheeling tomorrow, and I am going to say it here, Mr. Chairman— 
that Mr. Herter in his speech yesterday to the International Trade 
Group in New York publicly acknowledged—the first time that it 
has come from anyone of the administration stalwarts in Washing- 
ton—that for the year 1958 imports of foreign aid goods into this 
country ran $3,400 million more than the exports going out of the 
country; and that for the present year, 1959, if they continue on 
through December as they have for the last 12 months of this year, 
there will be $4.5 billion more imports coming into the Nation than 
we exported. 

Now, I am asking the question, and I hope this committee takes 
serious notice of it, what is going to happen to our gold reserves 
over the next 8 or 4 or 5 years? This $14 or $15 billion that we still 
have in gold reserves down in Fort Knox, we won’t be able to boast 
about that 3 or 4 years from now unless we can change the import- 
export imbalance and move more exports from this country than 
we are permitting imports to come into it. Otherwise we won’t have 
a gold reserve. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have talked too much already. 

Senator Ranpotpu. Representative Bailey, you have called to the 
attention of the committee many factors that the committee should 
take note of, and the committee members will carefully review your 
statement, I assure you. There are nine of us on this committee, and 
we necessarily cannot be together too often. When we hold these 
hearings throughout the country, usually only one member or two 
members of the committee can attend the hearings at each Jocation 
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But I assure you that your testimony will be carefully considered by 
all the members of the committee. 

Representative Bailey, you have indicated that the area rede- 
velopment legislation should be enacted into law. You know this 
has passed the Senate of the United States. Tell us what you are 
going to do about it in the House of Representatives. 

Representative Bartey. Well, we are going to try to pass it, and 
we are going to try to ram it down the President’s throat after we 
pass it if he does veto it again, as he did the 1958 bill. 

Senator Ranpotrex. You know the bill is pigeonholed in the Rules 
Committee of the House? 

Representative Barry. That is right. 

Senator Ranpotpu. And you propose to “unpigeonhole,” is that 
right? 

Sepeeniantins Barey. That is right. 

Senator Ranpotpn. And if necessary, I hear some talk that a peti- 
tion will be placed on the Speaker’s desk and an effort made to have 
the majority of the House sign such a petition so that the bill could 
be called to the floor for debate, is that right ? 

Representative Barry. That is right. 

Senator RanpoteH. We have no arrangement on these questions 
and answers. I am just saying to Representative Bailey that the bill 
which is so important has passed the Senate and is now lodged in the 
House. 

Now, the youth conservation bill has also passed the Senate, and it 
is my hope that it, too, will be passed by the House. Do you know of 
any program there to speed action in the House on the YCC measure? 

Representative Bamry. I don’t know of any program to block it, 
as there is in the case of the area redevelopment bill. 

Senator Rannorpn. It is a matter, then, of bringing it through the 
regular procedure ? 

Representative Battery. We hope that will be the situation. 

Senator Ranpo.tru. That is encouraging. And you feel that if the 
Congress passes coal research and development legislation—which 
it did in the first session of the 86th Congress—if it does that over 
again in the second session, we would have enough votes perhaps to 
override the Presidential veto? 

Representative Barry. I believe there were only two votes cast 
against it in the Senate, and less than 25 in the House. 

Senator Ranpotru. It had substantial approval in both bodies? 

Representative Barry. Yes. 

Senator Ranpotpu. Representative Bailey, you have indicated to- 
day the Summersville Reservoir project as important in holding back 
quantities of water, that water later to be used for industrial purpose 
and for purification of streams so that recreation might be more at- 
tractive. We know this to be a very important development in West 
Virginia in recent years. For the record, I would like to indicate that 
you have been especially active in the area near Sutton, the area near 
Summersville, and the area near Weston. 

I wonder, however, if it won’t be necessary, and is perhaps merited, 
to bring this type of project into the southern sections of West Vir- 
ginia to a greater degree than we have in the past. Would you say 
that is true? 
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Representative Batter. That is correct. We must get these moun- 
tain streams of ours under control. 

Senator Ranpotrs. Well, certainly that is true. And I am very 
happy to know that we are in a position to urge engineers to make 
studies in other sections of West Virginia besides those that have been 
mentioned here today. 

Representative Barrey. And again, Mr. Chairman, I want to thank 
you for your consideration in helping us get the appropriation for the 
reservoir over at Summersville. 

Senator RanpoteH. We will continue, of course, to find opportu- 
nities to urge the additional funds which will be necessary for these 

rojects. 

Representative Battery. My hope is that your committee will have 
every possible success in the hearings, and that it will recommend for 
the action of the Congress some excellent legislation in the field that 
you are studying. 

Senator Ranpoten. Representative Bailey has mentioned that this 
committee would make recommendations. I think for the record I 
should indicate that this special committee will consider no legislation 
in itself. No legislation will be referred to this committee. We will 
only make recommendations for legislation, and those proposals, if 
and when they are made in the Senate, would be referred to the respec- 
tive standing committees with jurisdictions on the subject matter at 
hand. 

Thank you again, Representative Bailey, for appearing here today. 

Representative Barry. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Ranvotew. And we will look forward to your testimony 
tomorrow. 

HON. WILLIAM R. LAIRD III 


We are very happy, and I want to say that I take personal pleasure 
in recognizing William R. Laird III, a former Member of the U.S. 
Senate. 

Senator, we are delighted that you have found it possible to come 
here this afternoon. And if you feel during the deliberations of this 
committee that you may want to testify, I can assure you that yours 
would be most welcome testimony. 

Mr. Lairp. Thank you and we are indeed happy to have you here 
in Fayette County with us. 

Senator Ranpotpu. Thank you very much. 

Hon. T. E. Myles, the majority leader of the West Virginia House 
of Delegates, is to be our next witness. 


STATEMENT OF HON. T. E. MYLES, MAJORITY LEADER, WEST 
VIRGINIA HOUSE OF DELEGATES 


Senator Ranpotpu. Mr. Myles, you may proceed. 

Mr. Mytes. Mr. Chairman, first of all I want to thank you and the 
committee for the opportunity of appearing here before you this 
afternoon. 


I don’t have anything to file, and my remarks will be limited largely 
to the area around Fayetteville, and certainly in Fayette County only. 
I might say that the figures that I have are not exact. They are 
generally rounded estimates, but I think will tend to show the member- 
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ship of this committee the plight of a large segment of the population 
here in Fayette County. 

You know, occasionally we pick up a newspaper and read about a 
mill closing down somewhere, or a plant closing down, with 200 or 
300 sseiie iota thrown out of work, and a lot of furor being raised 
because these 300 or 400 people are going to have no place of employ- 
ment. I state to this committee that if you will come and look over 
Fayette County, you will find that situation occurring not one time 
but no less than 15 times in a radius of 15 to 25 miles from Fayette- 
ville. I am certain you realize this condition exists, Senator Ran- 
dolph, but I don’t know about the other members of the committee. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN WEST VIRGINIA COMMUNITIES 


We have one community in which there isn’t a living soul working, 
whereas some years ago—15 years ago—there were as many as 400 or 
500 people working regularly in that town. 

Now, no people are employed in those places. A number of families 
still live there. Some of the houses are vacant and boarded up. A 
few inhabitants may work out somewhere, but most of them are un- 
employed and living on surplus commodities, Federal commodities, 
and some of them are fortunate enough to be still drawing unemploy- 
ment compensation, although benefits for most unemployed workers 
there expired many weeks ago. 

I would like to point out just a few of those areas. I have selected 
three especially, because these three mines all belong to one company. 
And let me again remind you that the figures are not exact, but I 
think they will present the picture with a fair degree of accuracy. 

Kaymore, which is probably a mile and a half from Fayetteville, 
15 years ago was producing approximately 1,500 tons of coal a day, 
and employed 700 men. Today they are producing only 700 tons a 
day, and employ 180 men. The homes are still there. A great many 
of the people are still there. But only a small percentage is employed 
there at the coal mines. 

Minden, which is owned by the same company, New River & Con- 
solidated Pocahontas Coal Co., 15 years ago mined about 2,000 tons of 
coal per day, and employed approximately 900 men. Now, think of 
that for just a minute; 900 men were employed in this one community 
mining coal. Today not a living soul in the community of Minden is 
employed mining coal there for the New River & Consolidated Poca- 
hontas Coal Co. A great many of these people are still there, exist- 
ing on Federal surplus commodities. Some of them have moved out 
and the houses are boarded up there, too. 

Layland is another mine owned by the same company. And 15 
years ago it mined approximately 1,500 tons of coal per day, and em- 
ployed approximately 700 people. Here is another example of an 
entire community, which had 700 people employed before, now with- 
out having a single soul working in the coal mines there. And these 
— are still there, and they have no jobs and nowhere to go to get 
jobs. 

I could go on and name many other communities in Fayette County 
that are in the same shape. There is Summerlee, for example, less 
than 3 miles from here, where 15 years ago some 450 men were em- 
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ployed, but not a job is available in Summerlee today. The people 
are still there and their homes are still there. 

And there is Lochgelly, which is a mile and a half from Summer- 
lee, I don’t know how many men they once employed, or how much 
coal they mined. They are working now, as I understand it, some 
few days a week, but I am told that the mines employ only about one- 
third of the number of men formerly employed, and that is only for 
1 to 3 days a week. 

You can move on over to Whipple and Oakwood. I don’t believe 
that there is anyone working at all at Whipple now—perhaps a few 
at Oakwood. 1 am not sure. And each place formerly employed 
approximately 600 men. 

ou are aware of the fact, no doubt, that our State legislature was 
called into special session some time ago to extend the unemployment 
compensation benefits, and that extension has run out or is about to 
run out. And practically all of these people are still unemployed. 

You can go down the Kanawha River on the Falls district. side, 
and, as far as I know, you will find that there are only two sizable 
mines working in all of that district, the Solvay Mine and the Lady 
Dunn Mine. I am not sure that both operations are located entirely 
within Fayette County, but they employ Fayette County people. 
Those are the only two mines that are working. They are, of course, 
captive mines. And that particular area is where at one time there 
was a great number of coal mines which employed large numbers of 
miners. 

But to show the picture more vividly, let’s consider the Kanawha 
district in Fayette County. People here, I think, can vouch for the 
fact that 10 or 15 years ago you couldn’t go 1 mile up Kanawha River 
without running into coal mine after coal mine each employing hun- 
dreds of people, in the Kanawha district. 

Today, so far as I have been able to learn, outside of one-man 
“punch” mines, only one mine is working over in Milburn in Kanawha 
district, and it is not working 5 days a week, just a few days a week, 
and with a mere fraction of the men employed who were once 
employed. 

At Kingston, over in the same area—and that is the place where we 
have a district high school, and another formerly prosperous coal 
mining community—not a man in that community is working in the 
coal mines. 

What the trouble is, or what the answer is, I don’t know, and I 
am not prepared to give that information to the committee. If I 
knew, I wouldn’t be a country lawyer. Perhaps all of us have some 
ideas about some answers, but we have no remedy that would cure the 
situation over night. 

Senator Ranpotpn. Delegate Myles, may I interrupt without 
breaking the continuity of your statement to ask the question: Are 
there deposits of coal in these areas that are minable if the opera- 
tions were productive from the standpoint of markets? 


RESERVES DEPLETED 


Mr. My es. I have that marked for discussion next: “Reserves 
depleted.” 


47557—60—pt. 616 
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In some of these instances, such as Minden, Powellton, and some 
of the others, it is my information that the reserves are more or less 
depleted. In other places there is coal that could be mined. Why it 
isn’t being mined I don’t know. I assume it is unprofitable to mine 
it for one reason or another. 

It is true that part of our problem stems from the fact that our 
coal reserves are depleted in some areas, in other areas we still have 
coal, but the mines are not operating for some reason or other. It is 
a combination, I think, of some two or three things, first the partial 
depletion of our coal reserves, and second, we here in Fayette County 
are caught in a period of inflation, as is the rest of the country. At 
the same time that our cost of living is high, and our income is low, 
taxes are high, and our labor market, as we all know, is excessively 
high. 

, also may be part of the trouble. Frankly, I don’t 
think that in Fayette County automation and mechanization directly 
have been the cause, or a great part of the cause, of our trouble. Per- 
haps the mechanization or the automation in other counties where they 
can mine the coal cheaper has a lot to do with it. But I don’t think 
that has been a major factor here in Fayette County. 

Congressman Bailey mentioned in his remarks that the Governor 
had proposed roadbuilding as something that would help. Of course, 
that is fine. But that costs an awfully lot of money, and the money 
has to be raised by taxation—by taxing our people who are already 
in the depths of a serious recession. 

Furthermore, we found in the last session of the legislature that 
about 60 percent of the men employed on these road projects come 
from out of the State—come in here with the out-of-State contractor. 
That could be remedied by legislation to a certain extent, but not to 
a great extent, because of the specialization connected with road- 
building. 

I have just one other thing I want to point out. In the Fayette- 
ville area alone—Fayetteville is a town on this top of the mountain 
plateau with a population of approximately 2,000 people. In this 
immediate area—and I mean not all within the city limits, but not 
going very far outside the city limits, we have more than 900 people 
receiving surplus commodities. 

I also checked this situation some few months ago, and I am sure 
the situation is worse now than it was then. In Fayette County, 
where we have a population of approximately 80,000 people, 20,000 are 
receiving surplus commodities. This means, of course, that one out 
of every four people in Fayette County is receiving Federal surplus 
commodities. 

COMMODITIES ARE A NECESSITY 


To paraphrase a statement of my colleague from Clay County in 
the legislature, it has gotten to the point in Fayette County where, to 
a great segment of our population, surplus commodities are a neces- 
sity and any other kind of food is a luxury. That is a fact. 

As I said, I don’t know what the answer is. I don’t know the 
answer from the Federal level or from the State level. But certainly 
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[ think one thing can be said, a lot of our coal is gone, and it is never 
coming back, and we are not going to have employment for these 
miners in the coal mines. 

In this part of the State, we have some of the finest scenery to be 
found anywhere in the country, and I think that either at the Federal 
or the State level something should be done to develop the southern 
part of West Virginia as a recreational area, perhaps a recreational 
area for the entire East. You can make use of the scenery, you can 
have parks, water supply, and that sort of thing. 

I believe that concludes my testimony. 

If there are any questions I will try to answer them. 

Again I thank you for the opportunity of appearing. 

Senator Ranpotpn. Delegate Myles, your testimony is very help- 
ful. In your capacity as majority leader of the House of Delegates of 
West Virginia, and as one who was interested in the passage of legis- 
lation creating the economic development agency, I would like to 
ask you if you | believe that that legislation should have become law 10 
or 15 years ago rather than last year? 

Mr. Mytes. It certainly should have, for if it pays off at all, 
won’t pay off in the future for at least 5 or 10 years. 

Senator Ranpotpx. I commend you for the passage of the legis- 
lation. I don’t want to be misunderstood, but I think we as citizens 
of this State must be cognizant of the fact that we individually, as well 
as the State government, have been too complacent about the situa- 
tion which has constantly depreciated the economy of West Virginia. 

Throughout West Virginia, industrial development associations are 
being created, and I commend the people who are creating them now, 
just as I commend the members of the West Virginia Legislature for 
their action last year in establishing the economic ‘development ¢ agency. 

But I do feel that these instrumentalities will have to become more 
active than they would ordinarily have had to be because of the late 
hour in beginning the so-called process of developing industry in the 
State of West Virginia. 

Do you have here in Fayette County—in Fayetteville or in Oak Hill 
or in any community—an association or corporation or group dedi- 
cated to an attempt to secure and develop new industry ? 

Mr. Mytes. I believe there is one in Oak Hill, I am not sure whether 
it is still functioning or not. That is the only one I know of. 

Senator Ranvotrn. I only suggest that it might be appropriate to 
think in terms of a county effort in that regard, because you do share 
approximately the same problems throughout the county. And what 
is helpful to one area will be helpful, ‘of course, to the other areas 
when it comes to employment. 

Your discussion of the construction of roads, of course, is an intelli- 
gent approach to this problem. And of course roads are very costly 
in a state like West Virginia. We must improve our transportation 
system, but we do have to be realistic about the tax burden involved, as 
you have said. 

Is there any other comment that you wish to make? 

Mr. Mytes. I don’t believe so. 

Senator Ranportren. I thank you very much on behalf of the com- 
mittee. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. HOWARD CARSON, FAYETTEVILLE, W. VA, 
MEMBER, WEST VIRGINIA STATE SENATE 


Senator Ranpoten. We are very happy to have Senator Howard 
Carson present today to join with his colleague in the House in dis- 
cussing these problems of unemployment, especially as they affect the 
State senatorial district he represents. 

Mr. Carson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and personnel of the com- 
mittee. It isa pleasure or me to be here. 

Thank you, too, for the opportunity to more or less face my con- 
stituents. 

I was asked to prepare and submit a statement, which I will do 
at the conclusion of my testimony, if that is agreeable. 

The slow and almost irreplaceable decline in the coal business dur- 
ing the past 10 years has wrought economic havoc in our State, especial- 
ly I would say, in those areas where coal production has for many years 
been the chief industry. To those of us who live in what are com- 
monly known as coalfields, the acute suffering among the families of 
unemployed miners—and I refer particularly to those whose unem- 
ployment compensation benefits have long since ceased to be received— 
is a tragic spectacle that we see on every hand every day. 

What we see is not destitution in the abstract such as appears in 
some of the photographs that are used in appeals for funds by many 
worthwhile agencies which seek to relieve the needs of foreign peoples 
in lands far away, but it is destitution and suffering in the flesh, not 
on tape, but with a real, live cast composed of people whom we know, 
because they are our friends and our neighbors. 

The coal industry has known many more periods of depression than 
any other major industry. 

Prior to the year 1948, however, hope was always sustained by the 
knowledge that sooner or later the demand for coal would call for full 
production, and jobs in and about the mines would again be plentiful. 

Unfortunately, however, tomorrow holds no such hope for full em- 
ployment as we once knew it in the coal mines in southern West Vir- 
ginia, because most of the current unemployed are casualties of the 
conditions in this area which I think are beyond our control. 


OLD, HIGH COST MINES 


And you couldn’t get very far in a hearing like this without run- 
ning into differing opinions. I have one that differs slightly from 
those of the two gentlemen who preceded me. From conversations 
with operators of mines, I believe that mechanization, which has been 
going on at an increasing rate for about a decade is a prime cause of 
the difficulty here, aided and abetted by the loss of markets, to which 
Congressman Bailey alluded and the reasons for which he so aptly 
stated. Then too, practically all the coal mines in our immediate area 
are old mines, high-cost mines, with low seams of coal and with many 
features of operation that simply do not permit low operating cost. 
I believe these have been the principal reasons for the decline in coal 
industry employment. 

So many of our men have been replaced by machines, automation, or 
mechanization—to such an extent that a greatly increased demand 
for coal would furnish regular and permanent employment for only 
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a relatively small percentage of those who have lost their jobs and— 
though it sounds sad to say it—have lost their jobs and lost them for- 
ever as far as coal mining goes. 

Now, here are some statistics obtained from the Oak Hill, office of 
the West Virginia Department of Employment Security, which serv- 
ices the area of Fayette County wherein reside, I should estimate, 
some 60 to 65 percent of the county population. I think these sta- 
tistics bring the problem into sharp focus. 

In 1949 there were 15 major coal-mining operations in the territory 
employing 5,274 men. In 1959 only 10 of those operations were still 
active, and the number of persons employed had dropped to 574, a 
decrease of 4,340, which, by a rough calculation, is some 80 percent. 

The figure as to the resulting loss of jobs in other businesses such as 
retail trade in the area show that one retail business having 64 em- 
ployees in 1949 had 35 in 1959. 

Another with 26 employees in 1949 had 14 in 1959. 

One local public utility employed 90 persons 10 years ago, and em- 
ploys 22 at the present time. 

Payment to Fayette County residents out of the West Virginia 
unemployment compensation fund increased by more than sixfold be- 
tween 1956 and 1958, the figure for the first year being $283,818, and 
for last year, $1,742,510. 

During the same period, I am told, the number of active files in the 
Oak Hill office increased from 401 to 1,816. 

In the sheriff’s office in this county I learned only this morning that 
the advertised list of delinquent real estate taxes is the largest that 
has been known since the depression years of the 1930’s, and 50 per- 
cent larger this year than last year. People do not allow their homes 
and their businesses to be sold for taxes if they can help it. 

If it is true, as I believe it to be, that the great majority of unem- 
ployed miners have been permanently displaced from their jobs, the 
solution to the problem must, necessarily I think, lie in the location of 
new job opportunities for them, either here, where they have chosen 
to reside, lous they have been reared and/or are rearing their fami- 
= or in other areas of the country where employment may be avail- 
able. 

I think I speak for everyone who has come here to appear before 
your commitee when I express the hope that the unemployed who 
are our friends and neighbors will not have to leave West Virginia and 
go to some other State in order to make a living for themselves and 
their families, as we are told approximately ten to twelve thousand of 
them have already had to do since 1949. 

Although it is permanent jobs that we seek to find for our unem- 
ployed, the situation which exists in southern West Virginia today re- 
quires that some thought be given to temporary measures to alleviate 
the want which is so rampant. 


CCC TYPE EMPLOYMENT 


If specific suggestions are in order—and I don’t know whether they 
are or not—I would suggest for your consideration as a temporary 
measure the immediate establishment of an agency similar to the 
Civilian Conservation Corps of an earlier day, not limited to the 
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employment of young men, but open to all able-bodied men who are 
economic casualties of our situation here in southern West Virginia. 

Nearly 80 percent of our State area is forest land, and the loss by 
forest fires is appalling. That this loss could be greatly reduced was 
demonstrated clearly by the Civilian Conservation Corps in the work 
which it did some 20 years ago. 

Incidentally, in this connection I think this ties in with what Mr. 
Myles had to say, which is a personal project of mine, that West Vir- 
ginia’s prosperity may be well tied in to its future tourist trade and 
the development of its recreational facilities. If forests continue to 
burn at the rate they have been burning in the last several years, we 
will not have our scenery to show to those people who do want to 
come here. 

Permanent employment can come, of course, only from the estab- 
lishment of businesses or industries which can be expected to operate 
over the long pull. 

After the first Russian sputnik was successfully launched, we 
awakened to the fact that we had been far outdistanced by the Rus- 
sians in the field of rocket propulsion, and the newspapers, the radio, 
and the magazines launched a great hue and cry for the decentraliza- 
tion of plants producing the strategic materials, lest one sudden at- 
tack cripple our retaliatory and defense capabilities. 

I respectfully suggest to this committee that the hills and valleys 
of southern West Virginia provide the best natural protection in the 
entire counry and are ideal sites for the location of some of these vital 
facilities. We are not equipped in the mountain area, we know, to 
supply the needs of great sprawling industries, but there are a thou- 
sand sites in this area where installations can be established for the 
production of the parts of many strategic materials and machines 
without which our defense cannot very long function. 

With the realization that some inducement appears to be prere- 
quisite for private industries coming into the region, it is to be hoped 
that in the establishment of such production facilities there would at 
least be consideration for out-of-the-way areas, I suggest your con- 
sideration of legislation to provide tax preference, or some similar 
inducement to companies who establish plants in such areas as this 
and in others in like unfortunate economic situations. 

And to overcome the presently existing nationwide reluctance to 
hire any new employees who are more than 35 years of age, I suggest 
further the possibility of providing such tax inducement only to those 
employers who are willing to let down the age barriers that, at the 
present time, automatically exclude many able-bodied men from ob- 
taining jobs in industry. 


LONG-TERM, LOW-COST LOANS NEEDED 


Tt is well known, as has already been stated, that our system of 
roads is not adequate, due, I think, almost entirely to the terrific ex- 
pense of constructing and maintaining modern highways over our 
mountainous terrain. In fact, one of the shortcomings of our State 
most frequently mentioned by industrialists from other States with 
whom I have talked who might be considering the location of plants 
in West Virginia is the inadequacy of our system of highways. The 
economy of our State is such at the present time that I think we can- 
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not hope to finance the construction of needed highways out of an- 
aoe revenues. And our bonded indebtedness is already danger- 
ously high. In order to provide a road system which might enable 
us to compete in that regard with other States in an effort to attract 
industry to come into West Virginia and therefore relieve the unem- 
ployment situation, I expressly hope that it might be possible for the 
Federal Government to provide long-term, low-cost—and I empha- 
size “low-cost”—loans to the State in order that we might construct 
a modern highway system. 

I am not one who believes—as I think Congressman Bailey does 
not believe—that road construction will of itself—that is, the very 
act of construction—solve our unemployment situation, because, as 
has already been mentioned, too many of those who do the actual con- 
structing, under most contracts would be brought in from other States. 

Needless to say, a modern and adequate highway system would 
bring in additional tourists, would attract them to what we hope 
might be developed into additional State parks and other similar 
facilities. 

We who live in and believe in West Virginia appreciate what your 
committee is doing, and we are grateful for the opportunity to be 
heard in connection with these matters which are under considera- 
tion today. 

Our people do not want to sit back and be milk fed by the Federal 
Government or by anyone else. Unfortunately, however, we do find 
ourselves in a position where we need some assistance in order to 
overcome the effects of the massive decline in manpower needs in the 
coal industry. 

I very respectfully and earnestly request the consideration by your 
full committee and by the Congress of our need for a helping hand. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Ranpotrn. Senator, your testimony was very intelligently 
prepared and very helpfully presented. And I am happy to say that 
we are fortunate in having a delegate from this county and a Sen- 
ator from this district who speak as they have spoken, not in generali- 
ties, but in very specific terms and recommendations. 

With your indulgence I will ask only a few questions. I have 
wondered if it were advisable to issue 3-day hunting licenses at re- 
duced rates for out-of-State people rather than to have the present 
license which covers a period of several days. I am not attempting 
to bring this up today as a matter of controversy; I know it has been 
before the legislature on several occasions. 

But I have had in the last 10 days several men from other States 
say to me that they believe we would have many more dollars spent — 
in West Virginia by people from other States using our hotels and 
motels and buying fuel here for their cars, and eating and buying 
sunnlies, if there was such a provision. 

Mr. Carson. I think the idea has some merit, Senator Randolph. 
But I think we would be reversing the trend—if I remember, the only 
time that I ever obtained a license in another State T had to pay many 
times the resident. fee, but that has been a good many years ago, and 
frankly, I don’t remember whether I was buying a temporary license 
such as you referred to or whether I was buying a license for the year. 
But I personally am inclined to favor anv legitimate inducement. to 
bring other people into our State to spend their money. 
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Someone said not too long ago that each tourist who comes into the 
State has the same economic value as 2 tons of coal, and once you get 
him here he is a whole lot easier to dig. 

Representative Barer. Mr. Chairman, might I get into this con- 
versation ? 

Senator Ranpotru. Yes, sir. 

But I want it clearly understood that Representative Bailey is 
more of an angler than he is a hunter. He is one of the best fisher- 
men I know. 

Representative Battry. I would just like to say that I have some 
rather ambitious plans to help the tourist business in West Virginia. 

We are now starting on the fourth major reservoir in West Vir- 
ginia at Summersville. We have completed one at Grafton and we 
have completed one at Bluestone, and next April we will have com- 
pleted a $35 million reservoir at Sutton. Right at the present time 
there aren’t any facilities in the way of hatcheries, under either State 
or Federal control, to stock adequately these four huge bodies of 
water. 

I have plans in mind to occupy some 6 or 8 acres of level land near 
the Sutton Reservoir with a federally controlled and federally oper- 
ated hatchery. There is one in operation down at Lake Norris in 
Tennessee in which they annually stock 3 million fingerlings. Stock 
Bluestone, Grafton, Sutton, and the reservoir on the Gauley with 
even a million fingerlings, and we won’t want for any tourist business 
in West Virginia. 

I can remember fishing at Shanghai Landing on Norris Lake in 
Tennessee. There were auto licenses there from 25 different States 
in the Union. Supply people with adequate fishing opportunities, 
and they will come from all over the Nation. 

Senator Ranpotren. Well, of course, we ought not to get into the 
fishing, although I knew Congressman Bailey would get us into it. 
I was talking about hunting. There is no lack of deer, bear, and 
other game in West Virginia. Yet, there are great possibilities. 

I wonder, Mr. Myles, if you could comment on this, so that the 
record will show in Cleve Bailey’s suggestions, too that we have the 
comment of a Senator and a Delegate? 

Mr. Myzes. My only comment, Mr. Chairman, is that at first 
blush I would be inclined to be opposed to 3-day licenses for 
nonresidents. 

Let me go back a little bit. At the last session of the legislature, 
we increased our hunting and fishing licenses to try to bring them 
more nearly in line with the surrounding States. They were cheaper 
in all the surrounding States than they were here. 

And we increased our hunting and fishing licenses, not to the 
extent of the surrounding States, but above what ours had been. 
And if we have hunting and fishing I don’t believe the people who 
come in here from out of State would mind, but I don’t believe that 
the people of our State, even though it would boost our economy, 
would like to see the outsiders come in and kill the game. 

Senator Ranpoten. Thank you for your comment. I thought that 
inasmuch as I had proposals of this kind presented to me by men from 
out of the State, and because we are considering ways to have people 
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come to West Virginia to spend their dollars here, it should be shown 
in the record that the subject had been discussed. 


Thank you very much, Senator Carson for your testimony. You 
have been very helpful to the committee. 
(The prepared statement of Mr. Carson is as follows :) 


To the Honorable Members of the U.S. Senate Committee Presents: 


The slow, seemingly irresistible decline in the coal business during the past 
10 years has wrought economic havoc in West Virginia, especially in those areas 
where coal production has for many years been the chief industry. 

To those of us who live in what are commonly known as the coalfields, the 
acute suffering among families of unemployed miners, whe have long since 
ceased to be eligible for unemployment compensation or benefits, is a tragic 
spectacle seen every day, on every hand. 

What we see is not destitution in the abstract, such as appears in some of the 
photographs that are used in appeals for funds by the many worthwhile agen- 
cies which seek to relieve the needs of foreign peoples in lands far away, but it 
is destitution and suffering in the flesh, with a real live cast composed of people 
whom we know—our neighbors and friends. 

The coal industry has known many periods of depression, more, perhaps, than 
any other major industry. Prior to 1948, however, hope was always sustained 
by the knowledge that, sooner or later, the demand for coal would call for full 
production, and jobs in and about the mines would again be plentiful. Un- 
fortunately, however, tomorrow holds no hope of full employment, as we once 
knew it, at the mines, because most of the current unemployed are casualties 
of the mechanization of operations which has been going on at an increasing 
rate for a decade, aided and abetted to some extent by the loss of coal markets 
to other fuels. Even without the latter consideration, however, so many men 
have been replaced by machines that even a greatly increased demand for coal 
would now furnish permanent employment for only a relatively small percent- 
age of those who are available for minework, but have no jobs. 

Statistics obtained from the Oak Hill, W. Va. office of the West Virginia 
Department of Unemployment Security, which services an area of Fayette 
County wherein some 60 to 65 percent of the county population reside bring 
the unemployment problem into sharp focus: 

In 1949 there were 15 major coal mining operations in the territory men- 
tioned, employing 5,274 men; in 1959 only 10 of those operations were still 
active, and the number of persons employed had dropped to 974, a decrease 
of 4,340. 

The resulting loss of jobs in the retail trades in the area shows that one 
retail business having 64 employees in 1949 had 35 in 1959; another with 
26 employees in 1949 had 14 in 1959. One local public utility employed 90 
persons in 1949 and only 22 in 1959. 

Payments to Fayette County residents out of West Virginia unemploy- 
ment compensation funds increased by more than six times between 1956 
and 1958, the figure for 1956 being $283,818 and for 1958 $1,742,510. During 
the same period the number of active files in the office mentioned increase 
from 401 to 1,806. 

From the office of the sheriff of this county I learned that the list of delin- 
quent real estate, advertised for sale for the nonpayment of taxes is the largest 
a the depression of the 1930’s, and is 50 percent larger this year than for 
1958. 

If it is true, as I believe it to be, that the great majority of the unemployed 
coal miners have been permanently replaced by machines, the solution to the 
problem must necessarily lie in the location of new job opportunities for them, 
either here, where they have chosen to reside and where they have reared or 
are rearing their families, or in other areas of the country where employment 
might be available. I feel sure that I speak the sentiments of all those who ap- 
pear before your committee today when I express the hope that the unemployed, 
who are our friends and neighbors, will not have to leave West Virginia and 
go to some other State in order to make a living for themselves and their fami- 
lies, as many thousands of them have already found it necessary to do during 
the past decade. 

Although it is permanent jobs that .we seek to find for our unemployed, the 
situation which exists in southern West Virginia today requires that some 
thought be given to temporary measures to alleviate the want which is rampant. 
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I suggest for your consideration, therefore, as a temporary measure, the estab- 
lishment of an agency similar to the Civilian Conservation Corps, not limited to 
employment of young men, necessarily, but open to all able-bodied unemployed 
men. 

Nearly 80 percent of West Virginia’s area is forest land, and the annual loss 
from forest fires is appalling. This loss could be greatly reduced by the work 
which would be performed by such an agency, as was so clearly demonstrated 
by the old CCC. 

Permanent employment can come, of course, only from the establishment of 
industry or business which can be expected to operate indefinitely. 

After the first Russian sputnik, when America awakened to the fact that we 
had been far outdistanced by the Russians in the field of rocket propulsion, 
there was a great hue and cry for the decentralization of the plants producing 
strategic materials, lest one sudden devastating attack cripple our retaliatory 
and defense capabilities. 

I respectfully suggest that the hills and valleys of southern West Virginia 
provide some of the best natural protection in the entire country for the estab- 
lishment of such vital facilities. 

We are not equipped in the mountainous areas to supply the needs of great 
sprawling industries, but there are a thousand sites in this area where small 
installations could be established for the production of parts of the many 
strategic materials and machines without which our defenses could not function. 

Realizing that some inducement appears to be a prerequisite to the establish- 
ment by private industries of such production facilities in these areas, I suggest 
your consideration of legislation to provide tax preferences to companies who 
establish plants in this area and others in like unfortunate economic condition ; 
and to overcome the presently existing nationwide reluctance to hire new em- 
ployees who are more than 35 years of age, I suggest, further, the possibility of 
providing such inducement only to those employers who are willing to let down 
the age barriers that at the present time automatically bar many able-bodied 
men from obtaining jobs in industry. 

It is a fact well known to all of us who live in West Virginia that our system 
of roads is inadequate, due largely to the terrific expense of constructing and 
maintaining roads over our mountainous terrain. In fact, one of the shortcom- 
ings most frequently mentioned by industrialists from other States who might 
be considering the location of plants in West Virginia is the inadequacy of our 
system of highways. The economy of our State is such that at the present time 
we cannot hope to finance the construction of needed highways out of anticipated 
revenues, and our bonded indebtedness is already dangerously high. In order 
to provide a roads system which might enable us to compete with other States in 
efforts to attract industry to come into West Virginia and relieve the unemploy- 
ment situation, I express the hope that it might be possible for the Federal 
Government to provide long-term, low-cost loans to the State in order that we 
might have a modern highway system. 

We, who live in and believe in West Virginia appreciate what your committee 
is doing, and we are grateful for the opportunity to be heard in connection with 
the matters under consideration by you. Our people do not want to sit back and 
be milk fed by the Federal Government, nor by anyone else. We, unfortunately, 
do find ourselves in position where we do need some assistance in order to 
overcome the effects of the massive decline in the manpower needs in the coal 
industry, and we respectfully and earnestly request the consideration of your 
committee and the Congress of our dire need for a helping hand. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Howarp W. Carson, 
Member, Senate of West Virginia. 
FAYETTEVILLE, W. VA., November 17, 1959. 


HON. CHARLES R. GARVIN, JR. 


Senator Ranpoten. We had anticipated that the Honorable Charles 
R. Garvin, Jr., judge of the circuit court, would be present today. He 
is holding court, and therefore is unable to be present. 

Mr. Carson. If I may interrupt, Senator, he asked me to convey 
to you his regrets at not being here. This is the first session of his 
term, and he just had to be there in Summersville. 
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Senator Ranpotpu. Thank you for that explanation and greeting. 


HON. J. ZANE SUMMERFIELD 


Also the Honorable J. Zane Summerfield, prosecuting attorney of 
Fayette County, had anticipated testifying, but he is out of the city. 


HON. C. W. STALLARD 


Dr. C. W. Stallard, of Montgomery, and the Laird Memorial Hos- 
pital staff there—a surgeon and member of the Fayette County court— 
is unable to be present. 

Do you have any word from the Honorable Arnold M. Vickers? 


HON. ARNOLD M. VICKERS 


I am told that Mr. Vickers has indicated that he will supply testi- 
mony by a statement to be filed with the committee. 

Superintendent A. L. Walker, of the Fayette County schools, then, 
will be our next witness. 


STATEMENT OF A. L. WALKER, SUPERINTENDENT, FAYETTE 
COUNTY, W. VA., SCHOOLS 


Senator Ranpotru. We are delighted, Superintendent Walker, to 
have you present your statement at this time. 

Mr. Waker. Senator Randolph and members of your staff, I am 
happy to appear before you. 

ou have heard about the problem of unemployment here in Fayette 

County. I must say that it is harder to administer the school system 
in the county in a depressed period than it is when we are prosperous. 

The statement that I will file with this committee is entitled “Report 
on Unemployment—How It Affects the Families and Schools in 
Fayette County, W. Va.” 

I don’t intend to read this to you, it would take probably 30 minutes. 

Senator Ranpotrex. Will you file it? 

Mr. Waker. I will file it with your committee. 

Senator Ranpvoteu. That is the way the superintendents in the 
other counties have done. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Walker follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF A. L. WALKER, SUPERINTENDENT FAYETTE 
CounTy ScHOOLS 


REPORT ON UNEMPLOYMENT—-HOW IT AFFECTS THE SCHOOLS AND THE FAMILIES 
IN FAYETTE COUNTY, W. VA. 


Senator Eugene J. McCarthy stated in opening the hearings on October 5, 
1959, in Washington, D.C. that “Unemployment is first of all a human and a 
social problem, affecting the welfare and happiness of individual workers and 
their families. It is, secondly, an economic and a political problem, calling for 
the thoughtful attention and response of the business, financial, and industrial 
leaders of the country as well as those who have political responsiblities for 
the economic and social welfare of the Nation.” 

As county superintendent of schools, and accepting the definition of unem- 
ployment, as stated above, I offer in this report the data that unemployment in 
Fayette County, W. Va., has affected the school in a general way. Specifically, 
the impact on our budget, hot lunch program, the health and nourishment of 
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children, effects on grades, housing of pupils caused by moving to town centers, 
impact on homes, as well as the emotional effects on pupils. 

The Fayette County schools has an enrollment of approximately 18,557 pupils 
and 695 teachers for the school term 1959-60. Because of unemployment due 
to the closing of coal mines, our enrollment has been steadily decreasing for the 
past several years. In 1958-59, the enrollment was 19,124, in 1957-58 it was 
19,257, in 1956—57 it was 19,277, and in 1955-56 it was 19,408. 

These enrollments show that unemployment has been a factor in our county 
for several years. With most of the coal mines that are now in operation having 
replaced men with machinery, the unemployment will increase further in the 
coalfields, even if the coal business improves. This will undoubtly cause 
many more miners to be out of work and will cause a great impact on the 
schools. The solution will have to be new industry and this places the re- 
sponsibility on the schools and industry to retrain workers. It has been re- 
ported that Germany has already started a program to retrain its unemployed 
miners and workers. 

SCHOOL BUDGET 


In West Virginia we receive State aid to schools on the net enrollment of 
the third month. With our budget controlled by the net enrollment, it is very 
clear the public schools in depressed areas will not be in any position to continue 
to provide for its citizens as nearly a universal opportunity for an education. 

The legislature in 1955 passed what is known as Senate bill No. 3, which re- 
quires assessments of nonpublic utility property to be not less than 50 percent 
of the tax commissioner’s appraised valuation, thus throwing more burden on 
the local tax unit at a time when our citizens are financially unable to pay in- 
creased taxes on homes and personal property. This impact was felt greatly be- 
cause of unemployment, the closing of mines and businesses in the county with 
the resultant depreciated values of property. The economic condition in Fayette 
County has probably been such that the assessor has never met the requirements 
of Senate bill No. 3 and our county has been heavily penalized in State aid to 
schools, since we all know that even residence property is depreciated in value 
when the owner is unable to secure employment which enables him to live in his 
own home. 

Most of the school critics mention the school costs as compared to Soviet 
Union but we contend that our public education system is still a bargain. We 
are mentioning costs of operating our schools only for the purpose of proving 
that we cannot stand a cut in our budget and Congress should enact bills to 
help provide funds for retraining for these unemployed people. Especially, 
we must help the younger people to get started and retrain the older workers 
in the 45 to 65 age group. Example, the Douglas bill and other bills to provide 
for retraining. We all remember the former CCC program and the good results 
therefrom. The Federal aid program in science, mathematics, and modern for- 
eign languages is matched dollar for dollar and, if our budget were cut, we could 
not match the money allocated for our county. This, also, is based upon pupil 
enrollment. 

The unemployment plays a great part on the budget of a school system in 
several ways, such as loss of pupils and inability of citizens to pay their share 
of taxes. With coal companies paying less taxes and the many citizens unable 
to pay their share, the impact is upon the school budget. 


EFFECTS OF UNEMPLOYMENT ON HEALTH 


With the closing of many of our coal mines, people have moved and so have 
the doctors. When the mines were being operated full time, each mining com- 
munity had its own doctor, who received his pay over the company payroll and 
devoted his full time to the care of the people in the coal camp. We now have 
a great scarcity of doctors and medical service. In the section across New 
River, where no coal mines are being operated but where hundreds of people 
live, there is no doctor for a distance of approximately 40 miles. 

The board of education employs two nurses, who work full time and are 
much concerned over the many needed corrections in the health problems of the 
children of unemployed parents. The school nurses and attendance directors, 
in many instances, use their own cars and transport children who are in need 
of medical and dental care to a medical center where a sympathetic doctor or 
dentist is willing to give them free professional service. There is no organized 
local welfare, social, or medical assistance for the unemployed as there was 
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when the mines were running and the coal companies were able to provide such 
facilities, 


SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


In 1955-56, 49 schools participated in the school lunch program and served 
923,386 lunches to children. Of this number, 92,560 were free. In 1958-59, 51 
schools participated in this program, serving 1,036,062 lunches to children, of 
this number 140,158 were served free. The primary purpose of school lunch 
program as set up by Congress is to safeguard the health and well-being of the 
Nation’s children and to encourage the consumption of nutritious foods. From 
a nutritional standpoint, this is the only meal received by many children. 
Numerous principals and teachers have brought out the fact that a marked 
improvement in underprivileged children is noticed both in their classroom work 
and on the playground. The demands for free lunches in the schools are increas- 
ing monthly ; one principal reported that during the month of September 1959, a 
total of 5,562 lunches were served, of this number 522 were free; the number 
increased in October to 721 free or at a reduced price, from a total of 5,823. 
The regular price of lunches in this school is 20 cents and the reduced price is 
10 cents but even the 10 cents is a hardship on some of the families. Nearly all 
of the free lunch cases are from families where there is no income at all, with 
the fathers out of work so long that the unemployment compensation has expired. 

In another school, the parents of 60 percent of the children are unemployed 
and 30 percent of the lunches must be served free. In another section, out of 
49 families reported, 22 were unemployed with no income, 10 families drew 
social security, DPA allotment, or unemployment insurance checks while only 
17 were employed all or part time. 

Our teachers are, in most cases, very sympathetic and either bring food from 
home for children of unemployed parents or, in many instances, unknown to the 
school officials, pay for a hot lunch for children in their room. Some of the 
principals allow the children of unemployed parents to pay various amounts 
ranging from 5 cents to the usual cost of the meal, depending upon the parent’s 
ability to pay. 

On Armstrong Creek in Fayette County, when the mines were being operated 
on a normal schedule, 2,000 men were employed and, at that time, only three 
people in that section were on the relief rolls—to-day, there are hundreds. 
There is not a mine operating in the Powellton School District and none on 
Armstrong Creek. Today there are approximately 90 children in the Powellton 
School from homes of the unemployed. These children are on free or reduced 
price lunches. 

With improper diets, our children from indigent families nearly all have teeth 
that are decayed and have to be extracted as the only relief. Many children at 
13 and 14 years of age have only decayed stubs or no teeth at all. 

Most of these people are willing and able to work if jobs were available. If 
industry cannot be brought into our area, more proteins and dairy products 
should, if possible, be distributed and some provision for dental and eye care 
provided. 

One school reports that the school hot lunch program, as it must be conducted 
in this school indicates that unemployment in the area is a grave problem. 
Among the noticeable unusual activities of the program are: 

1. Those eating lunch make it their major meal of the day. Requests for 
second helpings are a rule rather than the exception. First helpings are above 
the minimum requirements. 

2. School has served and is serving free lunches to as many as is feasible 
without undermining the value of type A lunch. Recommended free lunches 
are 10 percent of the program but actually, many of the schools must exceed 
20 percent of the program or children go hungry. The requests for free lunches 
exceed ability to fill and requests and problems are worked out on a percentage 
basis by number of pupils in each family, this necessitates some children in the 
family having to bring whatever is available for lunch or else going home to 
meager rations. 

We wish to present a few case histories to show the impact of the unemploy- 
ment in Fayette County, W. Va., there are hundreds and hundreds of similar 
cases but, for lack of time and space, we are only presenting a few examples: 

One little first-grader. came to school one morning pale and vomiting. The 
teacher suspected ‘she had not had anything to eat that morning and asked her 
if she ate breakfast, she said “yes”. The teacher said “Did you eat some hot 
cereal?” She said: “No, mother didn’t have anything but ‘chow-chow’ ”. This 
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is a local concoction of late green tomatoes, cabbage, peppers, etc. made into a 
kind of pickle relish. The child was sent to the kitchen for an egg sandwich 
and a glass of milk—which has become that school’s standard breakfast for 
these needy youngsters. Many are actually ill from lack of a proper breakfast. 

The principal and patrons of a one-room school applied to the Fayette County 
Board of Education for approval to operate a lunch program. This was a com- 
munity where people lived in poorly constructed homes and the children were 
undernourished and underpriviledged. Their request was granted and, by so- 
liciting the community, the principal was able to get sufficient equipment of 
one kind and ‘another to start operating the program. 

Starting the program the first of November, the principal charted and weighed 
all the children, and when school dismissed for the Christmas holidays on Decem- 
ber 18, the children were again weighed and it was found that they all had 
gained from 3 to 5 pounds each. When school reconvened after the vacation, the 
children were again weighed and it was found that practically all the children 
had lost the weight gained after the program began operation. The principal 
stated that soon after the program began operation, a marked. improvement 
could be seen in many of the children both in their classroom work and on the 
playground. This gain and improvement was attributed to the balanced meal 
the children received in school and was the only substantial meal many of them 
received during the day. 

A family of eight. Father unemployed. Have modest home, but find it diffi- 
cult to pay for utilities. Children get free lunches. Most of their clothing needs 
are provided through school collection. Total income of family is $50 per 
month. 

A family of seven. Father worked in “Pony” mines. Was laid off. Unemploy- 
ment compensation is $18 per week. Children get free lunches which is the 
only complete meal of the day for these children. Boy of 13 worked in timber 
to earn money for school shoes. 

The following is a copy of an actual letter received by one principal. This is 
not an exceptional case, but our principals receive literally hundreds of similar 
requests : 

“I’m writing to see if you could possibly give my four children free lunch for 
a while. We don’t have any income at all and my husband is out of work. I 
just had one sandwich each for them today and I don’t have anything to give 
them. They’ve took potato sandwiches and anything I could give them to eat 
and they’re ashamed to eat it in front of other children. There are 11 of us in 
the family and we just can’t seem to make it. Let one of my children know about 
this this evening. If something can’t be done, they may not be there tomorrow. 
Thank you.” 

I submit a picture of a group of typical students from a one-room school in 
an unemployed area of Fayette County. The lunch provided for these children 
is often the only meal they receive during the day. 

Because of the consolidation of schools, the children from the depressed areas 
are transported by schoolbus to the larger centers, these children are often not 
clothed or financially able to compete with the children in the towns, whose 
parents are working, and in many instances, the teachers have reported the 
emotional results to these children. The fact that they cannot compete with 
some of the other students, because of school fees, clothes, food, and health 
reasons, their grades and happiness are affected. 

It is a well-known fact that the majority of our people are existing upon 
pensions, public relief, or social security. Many of our most desirable people 
are leaving our county to go elsewhere to secure employment. The largest 
majority of our young people who are graduated from high school and who enter 
eollege never return to Fayette County to live because of lack of suitable em- 
ployment. When the mines were running, the alloy plant accounted for approxi- 
mately 20 percent of the economy of our county. Now if it were not for the 
Cc. & O. Railway Co. and the alloy plant, our economy would really be in a de- 
plorable condition. The only section of our county that is anywhere near in a 
normal economic condition is the lower valley because of the plant. 

People who have sought employment in other States in the steel industry or at 
rubber plants, when work is slack there, return to Fayette County because of 
family connections or lower rents and living costs being cheaper, this also throws 
an added burden on the schools and the school lunch program. 
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A group of typical students from a one-room school in an area of unemployment 
in Fayette County, W. Va. 


The mines in the community served by this school have been closed for some 
time, most of the fathers are unemployed. The school lunch provided for 
these children often constitutes the only meal they receive each day. 
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The morale of the people and their children is decidedly at its lowest ebb. 
The lack of material things is not the greatest problem. The morals, attitudes, 
and other intangibles are really of greater importance than the lack of material 
things. We all know that busy people are happy people, but with such a lack of 
work, our people take a “defeatist attitude.” 

We need to have more diversified industry and, in order to do that, we must 
be able to compete with the wage scale in the south. We need to have indus- 
trial training for our youth to enable them to be qualified to work other than 
in the mines. 

Mr. Watxer. I will orally present the highlights of this report. 

First of all, employment affects the welfare and the happiness of 
individuals and families. I want to point out some facts about the 
i survey that we have made this past week here in Fayette 

ounty. 

First of all, unemployment affects the schools in a general way 
through difficulties of finance and budget. It has an impact upon our 
hot lunch program; and it has depressing impact upon the homes. 

It also affects the health of our pupils, the grades that they make 
in our schools, the housing of the pupils, and last, but in my opinion 
the most important, there are the emotional effects that bear down 
upon the pupils living in a depressed area. 

Then, too the enrollment in Fayette County has been gradually 
going down. We had, in 1950, 19,480 pupils; in 1956, we had 19,277; 
in 1957, 19,257; in 1958, 19,124; and this year, 1959, we have 18,507 
pupils. 

We have lost, since September of last year, 585 pupils. I have been 
with the board of education in the county office, since 1950. We had 
nearly 22,000 pupils in that year. I emphasize that we have only 
18,557 now. And unemployment has been the main factor of this de- 
crease in enrollment. Most of the mines now operating have replaced 
men with machinery, so unemployment will increase. 

First of all, there must be some new industry in the mining area. 
The schools should do their part in retraining the workers. As we 
all know, the West German Government has already started retrain- 
ing the miners that are unemployed in Germany. 

A few moments ago there was mention of the school budget. We 
receive our State aid from the State of West Virginia on the net en- 
rollment at the end of the third month. Each year we receive less 
State aid than we did the year before. In 1955 the Legislature of 
West Virginia passed a bill called senate bill 3 whereby each county 
has to bring real property evaluations up to 50 percent, and if a 
county doesn’t do it it is penalized. Fayette County has taken the 
highest penalty of any county in the State of Virginia, and when we 
have to raise the taxes, many of our people are not able to pay them. 

Now as to solution of the problem, I would suggest that Congress 
enact laws to help retrain the unemployed miners. As an example, 
I would mention the Douglas area redevelopment bill and a measure 
for the CCC to employ some of our necessarily idle local people. 

We are taking advantage of the programs of science and the mathe- 
matics and language programs whereby each county has to match 
Federal money dollar wt dollar. We are fortunate enough this year 
that we in Fayette County are able to apply $67,000 of our budget to 
match the Federal money in order to take advantage of these pro- 
grams. Maybe next year we can’t do that. So we cannot stand for 
our budget to be cut. 
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All three of the following make a great impact upon our budget: 
The loss of enrollment, the coal companies being unable to pay more 
taxes, and the citizens of Fayette County generally being unable to 
pay more taxes. 


EFFECTS OF UNEMPLOYMENT ON HEALTH 


Next are the effects of unemployment on health. When the people 
move out of the coal communities or when the mine closes, the dome 
move also. Here recently there hasn’t been a doctor in Fevette 
County from Gauley Bridge to Rainelle, approximately 45 miles— 
not a doctor—which is a very serious condition. The board of educa- 
tion has a staff of several nurses who try to carry on this work. But 
there is no organized local welfare or local medical assistance. Many 
of the children in our schools have decayed teeth, poor eyesight, and 
ear trouble, but there is no medical care available to most of them. 

The school lunch program, I would say now, has been of great 
benefit to Fayette County. In 1955 and 1956 we served 923,386 
lunches, and 92,560 of these lunches were free. Last year we served 
1,036,062 lunches, and 140,158 of these lunches were free. 

You can see the burden that is being placed upon the local schools— 
and I would add, it is illegal for the board of education to buy food 
to feed children. The local school principal has to take the responsi- 
bility if the lunch program at his school loses money. He has to pay 
the loss out of his own pocket. If he makes money, the school gets it. 

I would like to give an example. In a survey made this week, in 
school A, 60 percent of the parents are unemployed, and 30 percent 
of the pupils receive free lunches. 

In school B, 49 parents have children enrolled there, and 17 parents 
are employed and 32 unemployed. 

In school C, we have 90 parents who have pupils attending, and 
of the 90 parents, 76 are unemployed. Yes, 76 out of 90 are 
unemployed. 

I could go on and give you some more figures, but it is even worse 
than I thought until I made this survey this week. Approximately 
2,000 a few years ago were employed on Armstrong Creek. Now 
most are unemployed, and all the mines on the creek are closed. 

The Powellton school, the largest school on Armstrong Creek, feeds 
90 free lunches per day. 

I would like to add that the principal of Powellton school told me 
one day last week that a child got sick in school early in the morning, 
and after an investigation by the teacher, it was found that the child 
had not had any breakfast before he came to school. And on further 
examination we find that on some mornings the children have what 
they call chowchow, mostly made of cabbage. I don’t know myself 
what makes up chowchow. That school in Powellton, W. Va., is now 
serving breakfast and lunch free to a substantial portion of its pupils. 


A CASE STUDY 


Another school weighed the pupils—now this report was made the 
past year, in November—and when Christmas came and the school was 
dismissed for Christmas, the average child had gained from 8 to 5 
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ounds. Then they were out for 2 weeks for the Christmas holidays. 
hen the children came back to school they were weighed again, and 
most of them had lost the weight that they had gained while they 
were eating the hot lunches at school. I am positive this situation 
will be even worse at the Christmas season this year. 

Another family of eight receives $50 per month to live on. 

— family of seven have unemployment compensation of $18 
a week. 

I have submitted in this report here, sir, pictures of some of our 
schools in Fayette County, typical rural schools, where none of the 
parents of the pupils are working. 

As our enrollment goes down, in order to make our budget balance 
we have to consolidate schools. We have closed several schools this 
year. And as we consolidate these schools, we have to bring the chil- 
dren in from the mining or the rural areas to the larger central towns. 
This has caused quite a problem, because they have to compete with 
children that are better fed and better clothed. The teachers have 
noticed emotional disturbances in some of these pupils. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I would like to say that the majority of the people 
in the mining towns exist on pensions, relief, or social security, and 
that many of our good citizens in Fayette County are leaving. Very, 
very few of our college graduates ever come back to Fayette County, 
as there is no employment for them. The morale of the people of 
Fayette County is at its lowest ebb. The lack of material things is 


not the greatest problem—the morale, the attitudes, and other intan- 
gibles are really of greater importance. Busy people are happy 
people. But unemployed people take a defeatist attitude. We need 
above all industrial training and some diversified industry here in the 
mining area. 

I thank you, sir. 

Senator Ranpotpn. Superintendent Walker, you portray a 
pathetic picture, of course. And anyone listening is less than human 
if he or she is not touched by what you say. We all love our children, 
and most of the people here today have sons and daughters, I am 
sure. Even though we think first of our own children, when children 
are mentioned who are etched in stark living conditions such as you 
have outlined, we think in terms of those other children too. nd 
in the written testimony that you have filed with the committee, 
have you made the statements of conditions more detailed than was 
possible in your oral presentation ? 

Mr. Waker. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ranpoxpu. It will be studied very carefully by this 
committee. 

I hadn’t planned to say this, but I want to say it now for the record. 
I remember, when we were attempting to create approval among the 
members of the special committee within the President’s Cabinet to 
place certain mandatory controls on the importation of residual oils, 
naturally we presented the problem as fully as possible. And finally 
when Senator Byrd and I were able to talk to the President of the 
United States—I have never said this before to anyone—we were 
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with him for approximately 15 minutes, and he listened very care- 
fully to what we had to say. He indicated that he had the figures; 
he knew the problems from the standpoint of the oil that was being 
imported, he had his theories on that subject. And when I told the 
President of the plight of many children in West Virginia, I want 
tosay for the record that I saw a tear in his eye, ; 

He expressed himself in these words: “This is something that I 
never realized existed to the degree to which you indicate it exists 
in West Virginia.” 

Perhaps it was reflected later in the action taken with the approval 
of the President in connection with these mandatory controls on 
residual oil imports. 

Sometimes, perhaps, human values will help us to meet problems 
more quickly than we would otherwise meet them. Knowing the 
members of this Senate committee and the members of other Senate 
committees, I believe such testimony as you have given will bring 
about not only a sympathetic but a prompt response in action, so far 
as is practicable. Of course, we must be realistic as we go into these 
matters, and you will recognize that. 

But certainly you do well to talk to us as you have here today. You 
speak, Superintendent, of the doctor being unavailable to the people 
of an area 40 to 45 miles in length, as I believe you stated it. 

Mr. Waker. Yes, sir. 

Senator RanpoLeu. How many people would be living there, would 
you estimate ? 

Mr. Waker. Qh, it covers nearly two districts of Fayette County. 
About 15,000 people, somewhere around that; it is an area embracing 
two of the seven districts that we have in the county. It is across 
the river, Senator from Ansted, through Lookout, across the Sewell 
mountain country to Rainelle at the Greenbrier County line. 

Senator Ranpotrn. Students who are graduated from high school 
in this county are unable to find work in this area, you have indicated. 

Mr. WALKER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ranpotru. What do these young people do? Do they 
move from the immediate locality to other sections of the State? 

Mr. Waker. Some do, sir. Others move out of the State. Many 
of our high school graduates of last spring went to Washington. 
And they come back every month or so—their hearts are here, but they 
are working up there. A number of our young people go to Cleve- 
land, Detroit, and Toledo. 

But most of our high school seniors, I believe, went to Washington 
this year. 

Mr. Merrick. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a point here. 

Senator Ranpoten. This is Mr. Merrick, the general counsel, Mr. 
Walker. 

Mr. Merrick. The Senator and others of us just had a bite to eat 
across the street, a very nice restaurant. And we were talking to the 
lady who operates it. She said she had six children who had gone 
through the high school here, and, except for the one who is still in 
high school, all of them have left this community. Four of them have 
left. the State—two of them in California, one in Florida, and one 
somewhere else. 

Is this a typical picture ? 
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Mr. Waker. Yes, sir. In the towns of Oak Hill, Mount Hope, 
Fayetteville, and Montgomery, among the high school graduates and 
the ones who go on to college, there won’t be more than one or two 
out of the whole group who will remain at home and have employ- 
ment. There just isn’t any employment here for the young people. 

Senator Ranpoteu. Mr. Walker, we thank you for vo testimony. 

Mr. C. R. Hill, Jr., of the Fayette Planning and Zoning Commis- 
sion is also here to testify. 

Mr. Hill, we are very happy that you have come here this afternoon, 
and we shall appreciate whatever you have to say to the committee. 


STATEMENT OF C. R. HILL, JR., FAYETTE PLANNING AND ZONING 
COMMISSION, FAYETTEVILLE, W. VA. 


Mr. Hitt. Senator, I am also chairman of the Fayette Republican 
Committee, so maybe I had better turn my back to the audience. 

Senator Ranpoteu. No; I would wish to accord to you face-to-face 
contact with the voter. 

There is the story about the man who was bemoaning his trouble in 
speaking of his misfortune, and his friend said to him, “Why don’t 
you spruce up? Why don’t you face the problem? Why don’t you 
laugh at it?” 

And he said, “I would, but she outweighs me 40 pounds.” 

So I don’t know whether one party outweighs another. That is 
not sea here today. We are in a nonpartisan approach to this 

roblem. 
. The committee is composed, of course, of Republicans as well as 
Democrats. Those Republicans on this committee are Senator Hugh 
Scott of Pennsylvania, with whom I served in the House of Represent- 
atives, and Senator Cooper of Kentucky, and Senator Prouty of 
Vermont. 

Please proceed, Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Hitt. Senator Randolph and members of the committee staff, 
I wish, along with the others, to thank you for the opportunity to 
speak here today. I was called here to speak, I think, primarily be- 
cause I am chairman of the Fayetteville Planning Commission, which 
is the local commission created by the citizens of the town of 
Fayetteville. 

Shaw submitted to you a brief report which is more or less theory. 


I do list some recommendations, but I do not go into detail on them, 
because, frankly, I started writing a detailed report on two of them, 
and I got so involved I became confused myself and decided that 
perhaps I don’t know as much about the subject as I should. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Hill follows :) 


STATEMENT or C. R. Hz, Jr. 


I am C. R. Hill, Jr., of Fayetteville, W. Va. I am a lawyer, chairman of the 
Fayetteville Planning Commission, a member of the board of directors of a local 
bank, and have served a term as councilman on the Oak Hill city council. 

It is a rare opportunity for one to be heard on his views on a subject as in- 
volved and complex as the one of unemployment, and I take this opportunity to 
thank those responsible. My remarks are based on facts relating to Fayette 
County, W. Va., but I feel that my conclusions are more general since other 
“distressed” areas have a similar background and similar problems. 
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Historically, coal has been the backbone of our local economy and few areas 
in the country have more suffered the loss of its most reliable and stable indus- 
try as this county. The reason for the loss of coal industry employees can 
simply be attributed to (1) high price of coal, and (2) mechanization of the 
mines. I have been told by the chief of the West Virginia Department of Mines 
that in 1952 Fayette County had 10,000 active coal miners; in 1958 there were 
approximately 2,500 active coal miners. In all probability, the number is less 
than 2,000 now. 

At the present time, thousands receive surplus commodities to live on. I, 
personally, know many ex-miners who earlier left this area for the big cities 
of Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, New York, Baltimore, and Philadelphia, but 
they have since returned to their native home because of their lack of skill 
in other industrial jobs and in some cases because of the lower wage scale. 
The average coal miner is skilled only for mining, has a limited amount of 
education, and is not qualified to do other than ordinary common labor in other 
industries which pay, for example, $1.20 an hour or less without benefits. 
Thousands of our people are surviving on social security benefits, public assist- 
ance, and unemployment insurance, all of which costs are borne by taxpayers at 
a price running into the millions of dollars annually in Fayette County alone. 
Furthermore, the population (and the number of taxpayers) in Fayette County 
is dwindling fast. 

To continually solve the unemployment problem is to preserve us from the 
inhumanities of communism. 

The problem, of course, is how to get and keep these displaced people em- 
ployed. This brings us face to face with the problem of whether the Federal 
Government should play a role in finding and financing a solution to the prob- 
lem. And this in turn presents other problems when national defense and other 
expenditures are taken into consideration. 

But assuming that everyone agrees that the “Federal Government is too big 
now,” that Federal grants are socialistic, and that we should pull ourselves 
up with our own bootstraps in the free enterprise way, I believe that the State 
and Federal Governments can play a significant role in solving our problem 
of unemployment without resorting ourselves to a socialistic state by keeping 
the conservative and sound principles of good business and budgeting alive. 

Therefore, I recommend the following actions by Congress to encourage in- 
centives for industrial and business expansion and creation, which in turn 
require employees who, along with their employers, are taxed for a resulting 
increase in government income. 

1. Lower taxes on the Federal level. 

2. Government loans to displaced employees in distresed areas for educa- 
tion of skills. 

3. Strengthen existing unemployment commissions in the area of job 
placement with special emphasis in distressed areas. 

4, Liberalize the SBA and community facilities administration in the 
field of redtape and application processing. 

5. Liberalize farm loans including special tax relief in distressed areas 
to encourage farming and agriculture. 

6. Make funds available for loans or insuring loans in the field of tourist 
industries in distressed areas where nature permits. (Also, in the field 
of transportation.) 

7. Federal projects resulting in a return of income should be stepped up 
(example: roads, parks, preservation of natural resources, etc.). 

8. Reestablishing youth programs similar to the CCC to protect and 

guide the children of the unemployed. 

Fayette County needs 8,000 job opportunities, the United States needs 5 mil- 
lion; by 1965 20 million jobs must be created to take care of the employee 
demand by increased population. 

I realize the oversimplification of the problem and these undetailed recom- 
mendations, but I do suggest a sincere consideration of them by the committee. 


Mr. Hitt. While the thought of Mr. Walker’s report to you is still 
in our minds, I would like to supplement the fact that very few of our 
high school students are remaining here in Fayette County. 

Several years ago I ran a survey of how many students there were in 
my high school class of 1947 in the city of Oak Hill, which has one of 
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the largest high schools in Fayette County. The result showed that 
one other male student beside myself remained here in Fayette County, 
and I believe that there were three girls who were married. I don’t 
know if they are still here or not. 

But I believe our graduating class numbered into the hundreds. 

So you can see that Fayette County has not only lost in the field of 
real estate values and wages, we have actually lost the youth of our 
county. And there is no hope at this time of them returning in any 
substantial numbers. 

Mr. Merrick. Did that same survey indicate whether they had 
moved out of the State or whether they were still working in the 
State ? 

Mr. Hu. Sir, I believe that I can safely say that a majority of 
them are outside of the State. 

One other fact that Mr. Walker pointed out goes to prove a point 
which I would like to bring up which hasn’t yet been brought up here 


today. 

I Litt he mentioned that in 1950 there were 22,000 students in 
the Fayette County schools, and this year there are 18,500. 

I would like to add the fact that the West Virginia Department of 
Mines has told me, through Mr. Wilson, the chief of the department, 
that in 1952 Fayette County had 10,000 coal miners. That includes 
those employed in the coal mining industry in every capacity—in other 
words, in punch mines, one or two men operations, all the way up to 
the big consolidated mines. 

And in 1958, that number had dwindled to 2,500, a loss of 75 percent 
of our active coal miners in a period of 6 years. 

And I would surmise now, and I believe the figures can be obtained 
easily, that the number presently is probably less than 2,000. 

In other words, we might say that from 1950 we have lost approxi- 
mately 8,000 miners, while in our schools we have only lost 3,500, 
which proves the point that I would like to make, namely, that 
the miners who were displaced by the effects of residual oil and 
mechanization and whatever reasons there might be—although they 
have tried, and have gone to bigger cities where industries are—have 
returned unemployed, or they have been going and coming through- 
out this period. 

And I think this also substantiates my feeling that here we are in 
Fayette County with thousands of unemployed people who have tried 
on their own to become employed, but who have not been successful. 

Concerning recommendations for legislation in this field, I want to 
agree with just about everything that has been said here today. 


REDUCTION OF FEDERAL INCOME TAXES 


I would like to make this suggestion, which, of course, is not new 
at all. I believe that on a national level that one of the best things 
that the Federal Government could do at this time would be to reduce 
taxes. The Federal income taxes are so high, both corporate and 
individual, that it is stifling the incentive of all persons, whether it is 
an individual in business or a big corporation, from expanding and 
even venturing into new businesses. 

I myself have recently decided not to venture into a business because 
of two things: The income tax involved, and the recent high assess- 
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ment valuations here in Fayette County in connection with real estate 
taxes. I felt that when those two items were taken into consideration, 
they were eating up so much of the gross profit that it became a high- 
risk venture, and, therefore, the idea was dismissed as far as I was 
concerned. 

And incidentally, that venture would have employed, I believe, 25 
to 30 people. . 

In other words, I believe that the committee should thoroughly in- 
vestigate the viewpoint expressed by many economists in this coun- 
try—there are many articles being written about it right now concern- 
ing the effect of reducing taxes. I am not talking about reducing them 
to nothing, because there are hundreds and even thousands of other 
parts to the problem that have to be considered. 

I believe further that it would reduce interest rates which also are 
eating up profits. 

I would like, in addition to these recommendations which I have 
placed here before you—most of them are the same that have been 
recommended already—to suggest that this committee should investi- 
gate the field of legislation as to making loans. 

And, like Senator Carson, I don’t believe in handouts, and I don’t 
think any true American wants to be hand fed or spoon fed the rest 
of his life, because he loses his own individuality when such is done. 
But I believe there should be some method of making loans to unem- 
ployed persons to attend schools, to learn new skills—the trouble with 
the coal miner is, he is a skilled coal miner, period. Very, very few 
would be able to sell or to be a clerk. Most miners are unable to work 
in other industry except at common labor, although a few are ma- 
chinists and, perhaps, electricians. 

I have seen recent articles about the coal miner being put to work 
on construction crews, and because of the effect of the sun on his body, 
he has been unable to work. 

In other words, I am talking principally about the 45-year-old 
coal miner, for example, with 20 or 25 years in the coal mine. And 
I believe the average educational level of such persons in Fayette 
County is less than eighth grade. 


FEDERAL AID IN RETRAINING WORKERS 


In other words, I believe that the Federal Government could assist 
these unemployed people who have been displaced in the distressed 
areas by helping to train them in and through cooperating local 
schools and other available facilities. There are many machine shops 
in Fayette County being partially used or not used at all. In other 
words, there are job opportunities here now in Fayette County, but it 
is impossible to fill them with coal miners, because so many of them 
are unskilled in the particular field. 

Now, I do believe that of all the counties in West Virginia, Fayette 
County is most blessed with beauty. And I am referring especially 
to the New River Gorge which is approximately 1 mile from Fayette- 
ville. I think it is probably one of the most fantastic bits of scenery 
east of the Mississippi. And it is a shame that people around the 
world do not have the opportunity to come and see such a scene. 

Give me $3 or $4 million and a couple of acres of land out there, and 
I will build a poor man’s White Sulphur Springs, and we would em- 
ploy 10,000 people, I believe, in the next 10 years. 
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Also, special roads should be built to that particular site. 

I believe that the Federal Government might assist in making loans 
or securing loans to organizations that might want to set up such an 
establishment which would employ quite a few people. 

The high wage rate hurts here in this local area, too. I have been 
active the last few years with the Oak Hill Chamber of Commerce, 
and I know that certain individuals heading that chamber have 
worked as hard as anybody else in any other town, and they have 
met with failure time and time again. And I believe that one of the 

at reasons for that is the high labor rates being paid here in 
ayette County, and probably in all other mining counties. 

I would also like to agree with Senator Carson in another respect. 
I think it would be a wonderful thing—and I hope that this youth 
program, which is similar to the CCC, might be authorized by law 
and established. I don’t know the status of it, but I do believe that 
there is a great need for people of all ages to have something to do, 
and I hope that this program, if it becomes successful, can return to 
the Federal Government potential taxpayers and not people who are 
just going to be living out of the troughs of the taxpayers’ money for 
the rest of their lives. 

Then, too, the teen-age problem could be substantially helped by 
such a program. As Senator Carson said, perhaps a modified CCC 
program might be one of the answers to unemployment in the higher 
age brackets. 

Perhaps you saw the CBS report last week of the so-called “popula- 
tion explosion,” a report based upon the forecast that the population 
of India will double in the next 40 years. In the city of Bombay they 
have employed people living on the streets—actually sleeping on the 
streets. And their greatest fear is that this population increase is 
going to surpass the employment opportunities by such a great mar- 
gin that it will be an easy thing for the Chinese Reds and others to 
move in to overrun the country and overthrow one of the few remain- 
ing Democracies that we have in the Far East. Bf. 

And, by the same token, I understand that the population in this 
country is to increase very substantially. We need 8,000 job oppor- 
tunities here in Fayette County today, and the country, I understand, 
needs approximately 5 million immediately. And I read that by 
1965 the population increase will require 20 million more jobs than 
there are today. 

Therefore, we get back to the tax question. I think we need a tax 
reduction to encourage people with money to invest it. 

I would like to add one other recommendation; namely, that I 
believe a lot of these unemployed people can take to farming and agri- 
culture, which they are not trained in at this moment. I believe 
that the Federal Government could assist in training coal miners 
who may be interested in the field of agriculture to learn the trade 
of farming. And perhaps Government loan plans could be liberalized 
in order to finance these farms. 

I have several other points, but I believe they would be repetitious. 

And I do think you again for the opportunity of appearing here. 

Senator Ranvotrn. Thank you, Mr. Hill. Your statement will 
— in the record in its entirety. 

do not want to be misunderstood if I ask a question or two. You 
have apparently endorsed some programs which of necessity cost 
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money. And if these programs cost money, isn’t it difficult to cut taxes 
when we are called upon to support such efforts? 

Mr. Hixu. My theory is that a reduction in taxes would result in 
more income to the Government because more jobs would be created 
and, therefore, more taxpayers, because 85 percent of our taxes are 
paid by individuals. The more jobs you create the more people you 
are going to have in taxpaying Nenclobn 

Senator Ranvotru. I would not belabor the point with you. It 
isa matter of balance. 

Mr. Hit. I believe we have gone a little too far on taxes. I think 
there is a happy medium someplace. I do feel we are too high 
when the corporations are taxed 52 percent. I think it is ridiculous 
to tax more than half of anybody’s income. And the minimum in- 
dividual tax is 20 percent, which is too high. 

Senator Ranpotrpn. Of course, you know the percentage of the 
dollar that is going into defense and into related costs. 

Mr. Hutz. I realize that. 

Senator Ranpotru. And it is an expensive program of defense that 
we are engaged in today, but one I hope we can someday solve on 
a peaceful basis through means other than continuing this tremen- 
dous cost. Mr. Hill, you have been very cooperative, and we appre- 
ciate your statement. 

Mr. Huw. Thank you. 

Senator Ranpoten. Mr. Duval Shultz, are you ready to testify? 


STATEMENT OF DUVAL SHULTZ, PRESIDENT, FAYETTEVILLE 
FEDERAL SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION, FAYETTEVILLE, 
W. VA. 


Mr. Suutrz. Mr. Chairman, I notice that it is now 4:30, and I am 
informed that the session was to have ended at 4:30, and I would be 
willing to cut this off short and let the others testify. 

Senator Ranvotpu. Mr. Shultz, you are considerate of the chair- 
man’s problems. I wonder if you would reduce your oral testimony to 
5 minutes instead of 10. 

Mr. Suvtrz. I will certainly do it. I will try to be as brief as possi- 
ble in the remarks that I will make to the committee. 

I would like to emphasize that this question of unemployment has 
two phases, which have been brought out, but I would like to empha- 
size them. 

One is the fact that mines have been shut down due to economic con- 
ditions for which certain cures can be effected. The other one is that 
coal has been mined out at some locations, and there is no cure for that. 

Now, Fayette County is one of the oldest coal-producing counties in 
the State, and to a large extent our coal is gone, and it can’t be re- 
placed. It will never come back. 

So we have to depend for the economy of our section here on some- 
thing other than coal. And I think, to a large extent, we should use 
what we have. To think that we could ever have chemical industries 
or large manufacturing plants up on the New River plateau is totally 
unrealistic. We don’t on the water, we don’t have suitable land for 
large operations. 

Therefore we have to depend on small industries. 
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AREA HAS TO DEPEND ON SMALL INDUSTRIES 


It would appear to me that it would be quite a suitable location 
for small electronics plants; also plants which would utilize our wood 
products. It is ironical to me that West Virginia, the largest hard- 
wood-producing State in the Union, makes practically no completed 
materials. We cut our trees down and send them down to North 
Carolina to be made into furniture. 

To attract those plants we must have friendly capital, friendly labor, 
and friendly government. And by the term “friendly government,” 
I mean taxwise, both State and Federal. It would appear to me that it 
might be possible that both our State and Federal tax laws be made 
to accommodate some temporary relief for small industries which 
would come into these distressed areas. 

Then, too, as has been mentioned before, we have some of the most 
outstanding scenery in the East. There is nothing to compare with 
this New River Gorge. And I would propose 

Senator Ranpotpu. What about the Black Water Gorge up in 
our area? 

‘. Mr. Suuttz. Well, it is small. We can put it in Wolf Creek down 
ere. 

I would propose, Senator, State and Federal cooperation, the State 
setting up a commission to acquire lands in the New River Gorge 
from Gauley Bridge all the way to the Summers County line, and the 
Federal Government having a survey made by the National Park 
Service as to which land would be most suitable. These lands could 
~~ be given by the State to the Federal Government for a national 
park. 

MORE TOURISM FOR WEST VIRGINIA 


I do not believe the Government at this time, will appropriate money 
for the acquisition of lands, but perhaps it will take them over if 
approved. It would mean a great deal to this section. Good roads 
built all around would attract tourists. In some States tourists are 
a No. 1 industry, so why not more tourism for West Virginia? 

And to bring in tourists, I believe that the completion within a few 
years of Interstate Route 64, which is the east-west route intended to 
generally parallel the present U.S. 60 and interstate 77, which would 
generally parallel the north-south U.S. 21 should be followed by 
having the Federal Road Department include U.S. Route 19 in an 
Interstate System. 

And that is where your infiuence, Senator, and the influence of our 
other Members of Congress would come in. We would then have 
direct north-south routes into this section, either for recreational pur- 
poses or for business purposes. 

I quite agree with some of the testimony that roads in themselves 
do not bring very much money in, but create employment now. They 
would, however very definitely promote the attraction for business and 
the attraction for tourism, which would in the future affect very 
favorably, no doubt, the economy of our section here. 

Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Ranpoten. Mr. Shultz, do you appear today in your ca- 
pacity as a citizen, or are you representing at least in part some 
organization? I would like the record to show it if you do. 
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Mr. Suutrz. I am president, sir, of the Fayetteville Federal Sav- 
ings & Loan Association. And I could testify very vividly as to the 
hardships which our citizens are now having in the way of losing 
homes. But I am appearing very largely as an interested citizen, sir. 

Senator Ranpotex. Thank you. 

I have had an intense interest—I don’t want to talk too much about 
what has been done, but you bring up a point that is very close to my 
heart; namely, the national park programs. When I was a Member 
of the House I had an interest, a keen interest, and it was brought 
to fruition in the establishment of the Harpers Ferry National Monu- 
ment in Jefferson County. We must explore the subject as it may 
relate to this region. 

Mr. Suvuttz. May I add one further comment, please ? 

This has been a dream not only of mine, but of some others, and 
particularly of the gentleman who follows me. 

The reason I mentioned the effort which we should make to have 
U.S. Route 19 declared a part of our Interstate System, is that it has 
been a dream of some of us that if we could ever get a suspension 
bridge across the New River Gorge, and if this sector could be a 
part of the U.S. 19 Interstate System, and the gorge bridge in itself 
would be a tremendous attraction in addition to the national park, 
because it would be an outstanding engineering feat. 

Look at the publicity that the Golden Gate Suspension Bridge 
gets, and the Bear Mountain Suspension Bridge. A New River 
Gorge bridge would be another part of our dream that I would like 
to see come to fruition. 

Senator Ranpotreu. We are very happy to have you here today. 

Thank you very much. 

Is Mr. C. G. Janutolo here? 

(Mr. Janutolo responded and was recognized by Senator Ran- 
dolph.) 


STATEMENT OF CLEANTE G. JANUTOLO, FAYETTEVILLE, W. VA. 


Senator Ranpotru. We are very happy to have you here today. 
You have listened, I noted, intently to what has been said. We are 
glad that you are here to testify. 

Mr. Januroxo. I don’t have very much to say. I just jotted down 
a few remarks here which probably don’t have much relation to the 
subject under discussion. But at the same time I feel that my re- 
marks may have some sort of affinity to the unemployment problem. 

Up go wages and up goes the cost of living. In a free enterprise 
system like ours no one has the authority to regulate these two forces. 
They run on parallel tracks in the same direction, one trying to out- 
race the other, but both endeavoring to reach that certain definite 
destructive destination, inflation. 

To offset the high cost of production of a certain product and to 
keep it from pricing itself entirely out of the market and out of the 
orbit of other competitive similar products, technological develop- 
ments and automation appeared on the scene. And because of the 
necessity for industry to survive, naturally the installation of ma- 
chinery replaced much labor. The result is heavy unemployment. 
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PRICE OF COAL IS STABLE 


Fayette County, with its dwindling coal reserves, high cost of pro- 
duction, low demand, has had its economy greatly disrupted. Coal 
today—and these are not my figures, I got these figures somewhere 
else—at $5 f.o.b. mine is but 1 cent above the average 1948 prices. 

In the meantime I think we have had at least three very good sized 
wage increases: Steel is up 75 percent; cement, 50 percent; and alum- 
inum, 70 percent above the 1948 prices. 

Fayette County’s basic economy even today is still coal. But in its 
reduced present state it is not sufficient to meet employment needs and 
hence we have the great number of unemployed and their families in 
distress. 

What can be done to relieve this almost desperate situation? It 
is not something that can be accomplished overnight. The solution 
is not an easy one. 

Fortunately, the laying off of men employed in the coal industry 
has been somewhat gradual in the last 5 years here. Many miners 
have found employment in other counties of the State and in other 
States, but the greater number are still here with us. And this is 
not the end. Quite a few mines in this county are on their last leg 
of operations. Eventually they will close completely, and then the 
situation will become more alarming. 

To have to emigrate to other States for your bread and butter, 
to leave your place of childhood, your family and relatives and your 
friends, is a pathetic undertaking. Those of you who have not been 
compelled to take this drastic step in your lifetimes do not know what 
it isallabout. It is experience with me. 

For me to attempt to suggest a remedy or a cure would be utter 
folly. Isimply do not know how. 

It is a gradual process of readjustment that we are going through. 
The fiscal prosperity of any nation is the balance left over in favor 
of that nation when the books are closed at the end of the year be- 
tween imports and exports. If we price ourselves entirely out of the 
export market, the suffering will become proportionately greater, 
when and if that timecomes. So let us be realistic. 

T also jotted down a few things which probably could be done 
in Fayette County. 

We could extend our agriculture and farming to some extent. 
Probably we could even raise our own cranberries here. And this is 
just a little bit of sarcasm. We could develop farming to such an 
extent that the Federal Government will subsidize us and probably 
pay us for not producing so much. That would be a great help. 

Poultry raising—I tell you, I have a friend of mine who 10 years 
ago went into the poultry business right here in the vicinity of Fay- 
ettesville, between here and Oak Hill. He started out with absolute- 
ly nothing. I think today he has at least 10,000 hens, and gives em- 

loyment to from 12 to 15 people, he sells all the eggs produced by 
is flock. He is doing good. He has vision, and he puts that vision 
to work. 

In connection with the roadwork, that would help to some ex- 
tent. I am a highway contractor myself. But employment today 
in roadwork is very highly specialized. It is fully mechanized, and 
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there is very little common labor that you use on roadwork. Most 
of it is skilled. 

Much of it is operating machinery. Whereas 10 men were em- 
ployed 30 years ago for some particular phase of roadwork, today 
we would employ one man to do that work. And in fact, as you 
can see by some of the bidding that has been done to the State, grad- 
ing work on the highways is being done for less money today per 
cubic yard than was done 30 years ago, notwithstanding all of the 
higher prices today. 


SPECIAL TAX CONCESSIONS NECESSARY FOR INDUSTRIES 


Now, new industries. To attract new industries to a county, or a 
State, for that matter, where property taxes keep on climbing by leaps 
and bounds from year to year, is something almost next to impossible, 
unless special tax concessions are made, and for a long period of time. 

Inasmuch as it appears that unemployment will be with us for some 
time to come—this is just a thought of mine: I would like to see a 
small percentage deducted from the pay envelope of the employee 
on all wages, all salaries, let us say on $300 per month, and a percentage 
deducted on the balance over $300 a month, to go into a fund to be paid 
out after the period of unemployment compensation has expired. 

Also I would suggest that the rate of unemployment compensation, 
which is now 8 percent, and is contributed entirely by the employer, 
be increased to 6 percent, 3 percent still to be paid by the employer 
and 3 percent contributed by the employee. 

In this manner the period of unemployment compensation could be 
extended from the present period of 26 weeks to at least 1 year, or 
longer. 

The reason for this is that, inasmuch as there is so much unemploy- 
ment I feel that the person who is employed and earning money every 
month owes something to his fellow creature who is unemployed, and 
he should be willing to put out a little bit of his money, due to the 
fact that he is employed, to help his brother who may be in much 
worse circumstances than he is. 

Senator Ranvoten. Mr. Janutolo, I have seen you at Rotary 
conventions. 

Mr. Januroxo. That is right. 

Senator Ranpvotew. And there you have a slogan, “Service Above 
Self.” 

Mr. Janutoxo. Correct, sir. 

Senator Ranpo.tru. That is what you are advocating here to a de- 
gree, is it not? 

How young are you now? Do you mind telling us your age? 

Mr, JanuTouo. Sixty-nine. 

Senator Ranpotpu. And you are creative in your thinking. I ap- 
preciate very much your presence here today. 

Mr. Januroto. Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Janutolo follows:) 

NOVEMBER 17, 1959. 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS: 


Up go wages. Up goes the cost of living. In a free enterprise system like 
ours, no one has the authority to regulate these two forces. They run on paral- 
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lel tracks, in the same direction, one trying to out-race the other but both en- 
deavoring to reach that certain definite destructible destination—inflation. 

To offset the high cost of production of a certain product and to keep it from 
pricing itself entirely out of the market and out of the orbit of other competitive 
similar products, technological developments and automation appeared on the 
Scene and became a necessity for the partial survival. Naturally, the installa- 
tion of machinery replaced much labor with the resultant heavy unemployment. 
Fayette County with its dwindling coal reserve, high cost of production and low 
demand, has greatly disrupted economy. Coal today at $5 f.o.b. mine, is but 1 
cent above the average 1958 prices. Steel is up 75 percent, cement 50 percent, 
and aluminum 70 percent. 

Fayette County’s basic economy, even today, is still coal. But in its reduced 
present state it is not sufficient to feed the great number of unemployed and 
their families. What can then be done to relieve this almost desperate situation? 
It is not something that can be accomplished overnight. The solution is not an 
easy one. Fortunately, the laying off of men employed in the coal industry, has 
been somewhat gradual in the last 5 years. Many of these men have found em- 
ployment in other industries in other counties of the State and in other States. 
But the greatest number is still here with us, and this is not theend. Quite a few 
mines in this county are on their last leg of operation. Eventually they will 
close completely and then the situation will become more alarming. 

To have to emigrate to other States for your bread and butter, to leave your 
place of childhood, your families and relatives, and your friends is a pathetic 
undertaking. Those of you who have not been compelled to take this drastic 
step in your lifetime do not know what it is all about. It is experience with me. 

For me to attempt to suggest a remedy, or a cure, it would be utter folly. 
I simply do not know. It is a gradual process of readjustment that we are 
going through. The physical prosperity of any nation is the balance left over 
in favor of that nation when the books are closed at the end of the year between 
imports and exports. If we price ourselves entirely out of the export market, 
the suffering will become proportionately greater, when and if that time comes. 
So let us be realistic. 


CLEANTE G. JANUTOLO. 


Extension of agriculture and farming: Raise our own cranberries. Develop 
farming to such an extent that the Federal Government will subsidize you 
and probably pay you for not producing so much. 

Poultry raising. 

New industries: To attract new industry into a county, or a State for that 
matter, where property taxes keep on climbing by leaps and bounds from year 
to year, it is something almost next to impossible, unless special tax concession 
is made and for a long period of time. 

Inasmuch as it appears that unemployment will be with us for some time 
to come, I would like to see a small percentage deducted from the pay envelope 
of the employed on wages or salaries, let us say, over $300 per month to go 
into a fund to be paid out to the unemployed after the period of unemployment 
compensation expires, or the rate of unemployment compensation, which is 
now 3 percent contributed entirely by the employers, be increased to 6 percent, 
3 percent still paid by the employers and 3 percent contributed by the em- 
ployees. In this manner, the period of unemployment compensation could be 
extended from the present period of 26 weeks to at least 1 year or longer. 


Senator Ranpotpn. Is there a representative of the Oak Hill Cham- 
ber of Commerce present to speak? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Ranporru. Is there a representative of the Fayetteville 
Chamber of Commerce present to speak ? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Ranpoten. Eugene Imbrogno, of Montgomery. 

I am happy that you are here, Mr. Imbrogno. 
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STATEMENT OF EUGENE IMBROGNO, REPRESENTATIVE, UPPER 
KANAWHA DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, MONTGOMERY, W. VA. 


Mr. Improeno. Senator, I will try to be brief in my comments, 
because I see the hour of adjournment has long since passed. 

Senator Ranpotpu. We appreciate your coming today. I was glad 
to talk with you before the session, and I am glad to see you here at 
the table and I know we will profit from your testimony. 

Mr. Improeno. I have made several notes. 

The figures that we have had quoted here today and the comments 
that we have had are matters of more or less public record. We don’t 
have to dwell upon an examination of those to be convinced that a very 
serious problem of unemployment exists in Fayette County and in 
West Virginia generally. I think that the situation in which many of 
our citizens find themselves demands a program of action which must 
be entered upon without very much delay. 

That should take two courses, in my opinion, because we can recom- 
mend a great many urgent short-range plans for relieving the dis- 
tressed unemployment, but it will not go to the root of the evil or solve 
the problem of unemployment permanently either in Fayette County, 
West Virginia or the Nation. 

And this problem is not confined to West Virginia, as I suppose your 
committee has already determined. 

In my opinion, which is shared by many with whom I have dis- 
cussed this situation, the program of fighting unemployment devolves 
itself into these approaches. 

The first is to help relieve misery by means of roadbuilding, and 
through such other measures as the area development bill, the com- 
munity facilities bill, the creation of public buildings and public 
parks, and, if necessary the subsidization of new manufacturing fa- 
cilities in areas of chronic unemployment. 

Those things are recommended for the urgent short-range solution 
of unemployment. 

But for the long range, we of West Virginia know we have long 
neglected our own welfare in not having prepared long ago for the 
decline of the coal industry that has finally descended upon us. Con- 
sequently, I believe that a program which will benefit West Virginia 
and Fayette County in the long range has to be based upon several 
things. The first of those would be community rehabilitation. 


BETTER COMMUNITY FACILITIES ARE NEEDED 


Some years ago I served as president of an area development group 
in and around Montgomery called the Upper Kanawha Development 
Association, and in that capacity had occasion to deal with a number of 
prospective manufacturers seeking a location in the area. In every 
case the question of community facilities arose. And I think Fayette 
County is remiss in that respect like most of West Virginia. We 
need better community facilities and we need better recreational fa- 
cilities to induce manufacturers to locate plants within West Virginia. 
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Secondly, as Superintendent Walker pointed out, we need a pro- 
gram of worker rehabilitation through training and retraining for 
new skills. 

And thirdly, we need protection and expansion of our own re- 
sources, and not only our natural resources such as coal, which has 
been the mainstay of the economy for many years, but also numerous 
other things that are available in West Virginia—our timber, our 
chemical manufacturing facilities, and many others. 

One of the most potent things that might be done for long-range 
economic good would be that the Federal Government in placing 
orders might encourage new industries to be established by setting 
up a priority system of giving orders for electronics, such as Mr. 
Shultz testified about in his testimony, to those plants which will 
locate in short job areas. 

I thank you for the opportunity of being here, and I think that 
others in West Virginia share in my belief that out of these hearings 
will come some solution for existing problems. 

Senator Ranpoteu. Thank you very much for your contribution, 
Eugene. And we appreciate the testimony you have given. 

Do you appear in your personal capacity, or do you represent some 
organization ? 

Mr. Improeno. For the record I appear here as a representative of 
the Upper Kanawha Development Association. 

Senator Ranpotpx. Thank you very much. 

A letter has been delivered to me by Irving A. Cohen. He is a con- 
servationist, and is the editor of periodicals and columns dealing 
with the outdoors. Mr. Cohen has indicated that he believes a partial 
solution to unemployment would be to forbid those persons who hold 
Federal, State, county, or municipal positions from holding other 
jobs in private industry. He says he believes that these people are 
preempting the jobs that should be held by others. 

In other words, he says that many of these employees of govern- 
mental agencies not only have one job for which taxpayers pay them, 
but many of them are holding two or three other jobs. 

Mr. Cohen’s letter will be placed in the record. 

(The letter is as follows:) 

Nimrop & ANGLER SYNDICATE, 
Charleston, W. Va., November 16, 1959. 


Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Fayetteville, W. Va. 


Dear SENATOR: I have read with much interest about the various jobless 
hearings that your committee is gathering evidence on. 

I am sorry that I did not know about the hearing that was conducted in 
Charleston, at the statehouse. I was out of the city at the time. I would liked 
to have appeared and I would liked to have given your committee some infor- 
mation which I think has a great deal to do with unemployment, not only here 
in West Virginia, but elsewhere in the Nation. 

Has it ever occurred to your committee how many jobs are taken away from 
the laboring people by Federal, State, county, and municipal employees? In 
West Virginia alone employees of the various governmental agencies have taken 
jobs besides the ones they are holding. Many of them have jobs as accountants, 
they are in the trucking business, plumbing, electrical, painting, taxi, merchant 
police, detective business, masonry, and other jobs. 

Many of these employees of governmental, State, and city agencies not only 
have one job for which the taxpayers pay them but many of them are holding 
two and three other jobs. They pay no social security, gross sales, unemploy- 
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ment, or other taxes. The extra jobs that they have are keeping many citizens 
out of work. Many of these people compete in business with the small busi- 
nessman. Many of them not only have extra jobs themselves but through their 
official position in governmental, State, and city agencies they are instrumental 
in securing extra jobs for members of their families. 

I can go on and on for quite some length. I think it is the duty of Govern- 
ment, State, county, and municipal agencies to forbid any of their employees 
from holding extra jobs. Many of them secure jobs through pressure and 
through influence of jobs they are holding in Government, State, city, and 
municipality, and you and I know when these people get these extra jobs some- 
thing is radically wrong. 

Many of these jobs that they are now holding can be used by many of the 
unemployed. Many of them who do carpentry, electrical, painting, construction, 
ete., take work at cut prices so that the honest small businessman cannot even 
compete with them. 

I think it is about time that something be done to stop persons in Government, 
State, county, and cities from holding down more than one job. These people, 
and there are hundreds and thousands of them, cannot do justice to the jobs 
that they have and from which their payment comes from the taxpayers. 

I will be happy to appear before your committee at any time. 

With the best of all good personal wishes, I am, as ever, 

Sincerely yours, 


Irvine A. COHEN. 


Senator Ranpoipu. Is there anyone here in the room who would 
like to give his or her name and say for the record that he or she has 
an interest in the effort being made by this committee? 

We would not want to preclude such action being taken by any 
person here. 


LETTER FROM ARNOLD M. VICKERS, MONTGOMERY, W. VA. 


Senator Ranpoutpu. I would like to have included in the record a 
letter from Mr. Arnold Vickers. 

(The letter is as follows :) 

THOMPSON & VICKERS, 
Montgomery, W. Va., November 17, 1959. 

SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS, 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


GENTLEMEN : I regret that circumstances beyond my control made it impossible 
for me to be present at your public hearing held in Fayetteville, W. Va., on this 
date. I therefore take the liberty of conveying my suggestions by letter and ask 
that it be filed with your committee. 

In most sections of West Virginia automation in the coal industry has created 
a serious unemployment problem. While we have enjoyed a modest amount of 
industrial expansion in West Virginia, the topography of our State is such that 
most counties are not attractive to new industry. Accordingly, our industrial 
expansion is concentrated along the Kanawha and Ohio Rivers. I believe that 
it would be completely unjustified to hope that future industrial growth in West 
Virginia will completely solve our unemployment problem. 

It is my considered opinion that one of the outstanding contributions to West 
Virginia was performed by the Civilian Conservation Corps. It is probable 
that the mountainous terrain that discourages expanding industry was a fertile 
territory for the Civilian Conservation Corps. In addition to many State parks 
and State forests in West Virginia we also have the Monongahela National Park 
of almost 1 million acres. I would urge the reestablishment of a Civilian 
Conservation Corps. This project could be financed on a matching fund basis. 
This would not only relieve our unemployment problem but would make a lasting 
investment in the development of West Virginia as a recreational and tourist 
mecca. 

In the final analysis it is the duty of West Virginia to resolve its economic 
problems. I am certain that this can and will be accomplished in time, but in 
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the period of transition it would appear that we must look to the Federal 
Government for substantial help. 
Sincerely, 
ARNOLD M. VICKERs. 
Mr. Waker. The mayor of Mount Hope, Mr. J. E. Howard, is here. 
Senator RanpoteH. Weare very happy to have you, Mayor. 


STATEMENT OF J. E. HOWARD, MAYOR, MOUNT HOPE, W. VA. 


Mr. Howarp. In response to your invitation to make my self known 
and to comment, I identify myself as a spokesman for our city. We 
are situated between Oak Hill and Beckley. I am here for the city, I 
came here to listen and learn; and I might say also that I speak for 
our chamber of commerce. 

For the record, let me say that we are very definitely interested. I 
had an occasion a while back to write you a letter, Senator Randolph, 
when the Coal Institute Bureau subject was current. I tried to in- 
terest you and Senator Byrd and Congressman Bailey in our city and 
our plateau all the way from Fayetteville to Beckley as the possible 
source of some activities that might emanate from such a bureau. 

I was greatly disappointed that, although the Congress passed the 
coal research and development bill, the President did not approve it. 

There was one thing said this afternoon that prompts me to expose 
an idea that I have nursed for quite a long time, because, being a 
modest man, if I may call myself that, I really do it with some hesita- 
tion. I have not spoken about it heretofore. 

But Mr. Shultz commented a while ago on New River Gorge, and 
I would like to supplement those remarks, 

I notice that Congressman Bailey is interested in fishing. I know 
also that one of the difficulties of our plateau country here in regard 
to manufacturing is lack of water. 

Now, the idea that I am going to expound—and I do it hesitantly— 
even though my background is engineering. I have long been a prac- 
ticing engineer. 

I believe there is some possibility of feasibility in this: When we get 
into the New River Gorge, we have upstream or up the river above us 
the great Hinton Dam. There is a considerable falls from that dam 
down toward Gauley Bridge along the valley. And I have wondered, 
in the interest of water, whether it might be possible for the engineers— 
the U.S. Engineers—to decide to design a system of low dams, not 
high dams, but low dams, that would conserve water through the low 
water season, of which we have about 6 months, and let such a system 
a to making that valley a tourist playground, a tourist 

ery. 

So far as I know, this low dam series idea is entirely original with 
me. And this is the first time I have ever given utterance to it to any- 
body. Some may consider it absurd, but I think there is some feasi- 
bility to it. 

I would add the suggestion that, in line with Mr. Shultz’s comments, 
an aerial tramway across the gorge at some convenient selected spot, 
could also be made a significant point of tourist interest. 

These two things put together, it seems to me, need not necessarily 
call fox Federal aid beyond assisting in the engineering and installa- 
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tion, and it might just be possible that the proposed system could be- 
come fairly well self-supporting after construction. 

Those are just suggestions. Otherwise I will respond again to your 
question, I am here in the interest cf Mount Hope, and the New River 
runs close by that city. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Ranpotew. Thank you, Mayor, for your contribution to 
the committee’s information. 

For the record, I want to thank the county officials of Fayette who 
provided the facilities for the hearing today. Weare appreciative of 
the cooperation shown by these people. They have been very coopera- 
tive with us. Also I desire to express appreciation to those citizens 
of the county who sat here this afternoon for approximately 2 hours 
and 45 minutes and listened to the testimony of the cooperative wit- 
nesses. We elicit further comments or communication from any of 
you who desire to make such contribution. 

Thank you for being here. 

And, Mr. Walker, I want to express my personal appreciation to 
you for making your office available also. 

Good afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 4:45 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 9 a.m. Wednesday, November 18, 1959, in Wheeling, W. Va.) 














UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 
(Welch, Beckley, Fayetteville, and Wheeling, W. Va.) 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1959 


U.S. Senate, 
SpeciAL COMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS, 
Wheeling, W.Va. 

The special committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9 a.m., U.S. court- 
room, Federal Building, Wheeling, W. Va., Senator Jennings Ran- 
dolph presiding. 

Present : Senator Jennings Randolph. 

Also present: Representative Arch A. Moore, Jr., and Representa- 
tive Cleveland M. Bailey ; Samuel V. Merrick, counsel; Harold Brown, 
assistant administrative director, Frederick B. Rhodes, Jr., assistant 
staff director, and Emerson Hynes, legislative assistant to Senator 
Eugene McCarthy. 


CHAIRMAN’S OPENING STATEMENT 


Senator Ranpvotrew. A pleasant good morning, Miss Mary Jane 
Hess, and gentlemen. 

We are conducting hearings pursuant to the direction of the U.S. 
Senate in the passage by that membership of Senate Resolution 196. 

We have had hearings in Washington, D.C., covering 3 days, and 
additional hearings in the field have been held in Pennsylvania, Ore- 
gon, Michigan, and now in West Virginia. Other hearings, perhaps 
a dozen in number, will be held in the States of Kentucky, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wyoming, Minnesota, Louisiana, and New York. There may 
be supplemental points of hearing before we have concluded. 

This committee was in Welch on Monday, and during the day of 
testimony we heard many witnesses. One of the ee testifying 
was the mayor of the city of Welch, Hon. B. F. Howard. Not in 
criticism, but only so that the record may be made very clear, I wish 
to make reference to the testimony by the mayor of that municipality. 

On yesterday there was delivered to me by hand in Fayetteville at 
approximately 15 minutes after 2 in the afternoon two letters from 
Mayor Howard. These letters were placed in the record yesterday 
without any formal notice being taken of that action. The one letter 
was in the nature of a request from Mayor Howard that certain fig- 
ures in his Welch testimony be corrected. That, of course, was a very 
ad request from a witness who wrote: “I erred in quoting the 

gures.” 

The second letter from Mayor Howard was in the nature of a re- 
quest for permission, as he said, to “supplement, substantiate, and 
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document a portion of my oral testimony.” That of course is a very 
proper request, too. 

In the letter on page 3 this paragraph was set forth. Mayor 
Howard said: “It is not necessary for your committee to devote any 
time to ascertain that this unemployment exists. This fact has been 
well known by everyone, particularly the unemployed miners and 
their families who suffer the most. Your primary concern should be 
to recommend a method or methods by which this unemployment can 
be alleviated. It is time for less talk and clamor and more construc- 
tive and effective action.” 

These two paragraphs which I have read form the basis for the 
Associated Press news story which is carried in the Wheeling In- 
telligence here this morning under the heading, “Welch Mayor Criti. 
cizes Idle Probe.” And the two paragraphs that I have read are in- 
corporated in this story. 

I read for the record the closing paragraph of Mayor Howard's 
letter : 

Thank you very kindly for according me the privilege and honor of testifying 
before your distinguished committee. If I can be of any service to your com- 
mittee, I would gladly respond to your call. 

Mayor Howard was accorded every courtesy. His testimony was 
listened to with care, and the recommendations he set forth will be 
considered by this committee. It is regrettable that there has to be 
any aftermath of the type that I have indicated. I ordinarily would 
not give notice, and perhaps I should not give notice to this situation. 
except to say for the committee and for the Senate of the United 
States that we are not interested in “more talk and clamor.” We are 
interested in conducting properly the hearings in West Virginia to 
gain information about unemployment and to receive the suggestions 
and recommendations of the witnesses including their opinions as to 
methods by which we may alleviate the conditions of critical jobless- 
ness in West Virginia. 

And that is the main purpose of this committee. But we feel that 
the hearings in the field at the local level to enable the citizen of the 
United States to “speak his piece,” are very, very vital to the process 
of our democratic system of government. 

Archbishop John J. Swint will be the first witness. 


STATEMENT OF MOST REV. JOHN J. SWINT, ARCHBISHOP OF 
WHEELING, ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


Senator Ranvotpru. Just for our record, will you give your name 
and your position with your church before you begin your statement? 

Bishop Swrnt. John J. Swint, Bishop of Wheeling. 

Senator Ranpoteu. Now, do you have any formal statement that 
you would want to make? We understand you do not have a 
prepared statement. 

Bishop Swint. No, I have not. I have been awfully busy in the 
last few days. But if you will ask questions, I will answer them to 
the best of my ability. 

Senator Ranpoteu. Thank you, Bishop Swint. 
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West Virginia has the largest percentage of its labor force unem- 
ployed of any State in the Union. So, of course, we believe, we are 
considering a subject that is of interest to all the people. It is of 
interest, of course, to the members of the clergy, to our educators, and 
to our business and professional leaders. And it is of interest in very 
real degree to the fathers and mothers and to the members of the 
families of those persons who are unemployed. 

In southern West Virginia, where we conducted three hearings, at 
Welch, Beckley, and Fayetteville, we found that approximately one 
out of three employable persons are unable to find employment. And 
when you find in the economy of West Virginia such a condition of 
economic depression you often find also a kind of moral erosion which 
sets in, because if fathers, and in some instances mothers who have 
been breadwinners, are unemployed, this reaches into the family itself. 
If you have any information, Bishop Swint, about the church body 
over which you preside as to how it handles a program within the 
church structure itself in helping its unemployed, that would be of 
interest to the committee. 

Bishop Swit. Yes. Now, I think that most of our trouble in the 
way of unem loyment. is in the coalfields. Our biggest industry is 
still the coal business in West Virginia. And as far as I know the 
cause of that situation in the coalfield is that machinery has taken 
the place of men in the coalfields. I believe—-[ may be mistaken on 
this—but I believe we are putting out almost as much coal at the 
present time as we ever put out; so the difficulty is simply the use of 
machinery. 

Now, just last summer I was up in my old home place, and they have 
some low mines there, about 30 inches. They have strip-mined them 
around the edge, and now they are going under with machinery. And 
it seems to me that this machine, whatever type it is, does the mining 
and crushes the coal, and the coal is shipped out on a belt. 

There are hardly any men employed at all, and that one machine is 
doing what about 80 men used to do. 

Now, in my judgment that is a permanent situation. I don’t think 
that situation is ever going to be remedied. I think that the only 
solution is for many of these miners simply to go into other kinds of 
business, whether it be in the State or out of the State. But if they 

remain where they are, they will remain unemployed. I don’t think 
there is any possibility of getting into other kinds of minework, I 
think we have too many miners. 

Senator Ranpotreu. Bishop Swint, you have substantiated the testi- 
mony of others, men who are actually in the mining industry, and 
those who are closely associated with that industry. We do not 
realize that this reservoir of manpower wiil of necessity have to be 
employed in other industries. We are hopeful, Bishop Swint, that 
these men and their families will not find it necessary to go into 
other States and areas of the country. 

We know from testimony that these men wish to remain in West 
Virginia. These are the hills of home, just as Randolph County 
has a very fond place in your heart. We are always happy when you 
come back and visit with us there. 

We do have the responsibility in this committee of determining, of 
course, these conditions, and then attempting to find ways in which 
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to supply remedies. What impact upon the church from the stand- 
point of perhaps your parochial schools or your Catholic charities 
would this widespread unemployment in West Virginia, bring about? 

Bishop Swint. Well, of course naturally this had an impact. You 
take that whole southern part of West Virginia—my territory goes 
down to the Tennessee line—we used to have thousands of parishoners 
that had just come to this country in that section and, we had about 
seven churches, or something like that, scattered through that territory. 
Now, these miners never intended to stay in the coalfields. They came 
to this country, accumulated a certain amount of money, and then they 
were off to the big cities—Chicago, Milwaukee, and all the big cities. 
Now, the depression hastened their going. 

We had, I think, about seven or eight churches down in that section 
of the country, and we have been obliged to close practically all those, 
because our people simply moved away. 

Senator Ranpotrn. Your diocese embraces what area, Bishop? 

Bishop Swint. It embraces all of West Virginia except 8 counties 
on the eastern panhandle, and we have 1714 counties of Virginia down 
to the Tennessee line. So we were right in the coalfields, the whole 
thing was coal. 

Senator Ranpotew. And that area is the heart of the bituminous 
coalfields. 

Have you had experience with these destitute mining families com- 
ing to your churches and asking for assistance ? 


PEOPLE HAVE MOVED AWAY 


Bishop Swrnt. Not much. I would say that in the vast majority 
of the cases they just moved away, they left the State and moved 
away. And we had very little—we had nothing organized, no or- 
ganized charity. Now, some of the parishes may have done a certain 
amount of that locally, but we had no organized charity, nothing like 
general relief. 

Senator Ranpotru. Bishop Swint, have you any idea or figures 
indicating the number of churches or parishes closed by this condi- 
tion of unemployment ? 

Bishop Swint. Yes. Do you want the names of the places? 

Senator Ranpotrn. Yes; that would be helpful. 

Bishop Swint. Well, we had Stonega, which was down in the Vir- 
ginia part of this diocese. Stonega at that time was the center. 
We united about three different places into one at Norton. We still 
have a fairly good mission, and are building it up again in Norton, 
and later in Appalachia. Those are the two centers there, Norton 
and Appalachia. 

A few of those other churches have been entirely abandoned. I 
just can’t think of the other one there, but those were the sections 
which held most of our miners, and they have been abandoned. 

Senator Ranpotrnu. Representative Bailey, would you care to ask 
Bishop Swint any questions? You and the bishop have been friends, 
and I would accord that courtesy to you, if there is some point that 
you fee] I have not developed. 

Representative Batizy. I can’t agree with the bishop about some 
of his suggestions and, particularly the one that automation and im- 
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proved mining machinery are responsible for the bulk of our loss 
of employment in the coalfields. 

Senator Ranpotex. You will develop that later ? 

Representative Batter. I will develop that. 

Senator Ranpotrn. As the stories unfolded the day before and 
yesterday, Bishop, they were so a critical, so all embracing in their 
desperation and their impact on West Virginia that we know there 
will of necessity have to be bold steps taken. 

We, of course, understand that these people are a proud folk, and 
they are not less hardy than their fathers and grandfathers, and yet 
these miners through no direct fault of their own find this condition 
of unemployment. And as much as they desire to help themselves 
and, they are conscious of the fact that there is a proper sphere in 
which the government at all levels has a responsibility pa a them 
to help themselves through loans, through grants, through retraining 
of workers, and through certain public works which may be only tem- 
porary in nature, but which, when completed, will attract to West 
Virginia in future years the industries and the tourists who will aid 
us in a more stabilized and dynamic economy 5 or 10 years from now. 

But today, when we find the little children in many of the counties 
of southern West Virginia unable to go to school because of a lack of 
clothing, and this is a fact—we are faced with the immediate responsi- 
bility as legislators to recomend from this committee to the Senate 
certain remedial action. 

Bishop Swint. In those an where you probably find most of that 
distress we have few schools. 

Senator Ranpoten. I am very happy that you are able to report 
that, because the county superintendent of schools of Raleigh County 
presented a very desperate situation. 

Bishop Swint. There may be around Beckley and other places. 
There, we have had a school in Beckley for about 4 or 5 years, and 
we have a larger number of children in school than we ever had before. 
And this situation does not seem to have affected them. 

Senator Ranpoteu. The testimony of Superintendent Trail in- 
dicates the number of public school teachers lost during the 1958-59 
term. That numbered 33; 13 of these teachers went to other counties, 
counties where unemployment was less; and 20 of the total left the 
State as a whole. 

The plight of the boys and girls themselves I will not attempt to 
outline, except to indicate that there are 1,000 less boys and girls in 
school this year than there were last year. 

Bishop Swint. Of course, that is bad. 

Senator Ranpo.tpn. Yes; 1,232 less enrollment in the schools of 
Raleigh County this year than last year. 

Bishop Swint. I know that the public schools have had very great 
difficulty in getting teachers. I think that the scarcity of teachers 
here in West Virginia is partly due to the fact that they pay a lower 
salary, and they go to other States where the get a higher salary. 

Senator Ranvoteu. Bishop Swint, you have been very cooperative 
with the committee, and we appreciate your presence here today. 

Bishop Swrint. I appreciate your inviting me. I don’t know 
whether I have been of any service, and if I haven’t, I beg your 
pardon. 
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Senator Ranpotew. Thank you. 

Representative Bailey of the Third Congressional District of West 
Virginia is present, and we know of his concern about the problems of 
unemployment in the State. The area in West Virginia which he 
represents is one in which there are very, very serious unemployment 
problems. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE THIRD CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Senator Ranpoten. Representative Bailey, we are very happy to 
have you testify at this time. 

Representative Bamry. Mr. Chairman, members of your select 
committee are charged with finding the basic causes of unemployment 
in various sections of the Nation. 

For the purpose of the record, I am a member of the House of 
Representatives from the Third Congressional District of West 
Virginia. 

I appreciate this opportunity to testify. 

In January, at our first meeting of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, of which I happen to be a member, I suggested such an investi- 
gation be instituted by the House Committee on Education and Labor. 
The Senate acted, and I am particularly pleased that they are bring- 
ing out these facts and getting them in the record so that the members 
of both the Senate and the House can be well advised as to the situa- 
tion. 

I am particularly gratified to note that the committee has chosen 
West Virginia as one of the States for special attention. Your meet- 
ings at Welch, Beckley, and yesterday afternoon at Fayetteville, and 
here today in Wheeling, give a very good coverage of the State, even 
though you crossed it in a sort of cater-cornered direction. 

It has been suggested, Mr. Chairman, that I discuss the impact of 
national trade policies upon unemployment in West Virginia. The 
able and distinguished iaisnen of this committee knows from his 
long experience as a member of the House that this is a subject upon 
which I can discourse at length at the drop of a hat, and that I have 
done so on many occasions. 

He will also recall that I have been a cosponsor of legislation de- 
signed to aid depressed areas, legislation similar to that which the 
President vetoed a year ago, which I consider a most unwise and un- 
fortunate act. 


WEST VIRGINIA’S INDUSTRIES SENSITIVE TO IMPORTS 


Several weeks ago I appeared before a panel headed by our senior 


Senator, Mr. Randolph. He was sitting at that time as a part of a 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
under the chairmanship of the distinguished Senator from Michigan, 
Mr. McNamara. Under study was the problem of the aged. At that 
time I attempted to drive home the point that West Virginia’s economy 
is based upon industries which are extremely sensitive to increased im- 
ports and to scientific and technical advances. 

At that hearing I pointed out that this condition serves to com- 
pound the problem of the senior citizen and the older worker. 
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T can only emphasize that point in my presentation here today. 

The scheduling of the committee hearings have been particularly 
well made, and I think they have given an adequate coverage so that 
the people of West Virginia will have an opportunity to place these 
facts in the record and to give the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives a bird’s-eye view of our major problem. 

You have had as a committee, Mr. Chairman, little opportunity 
to see the strictly agricultural areas of the State. Around Bluefield 
there is a splendid bluegrass area where cattle feeding is an important 
activity. One of our finest agricultural areas, however, is close to 
Washington. Perhaps on a Sunday you can drive through the or- 
chards and fields of the eastern or agricultural panhandle. 

Agriculture is a major pursuit in a number of the counties in my 
congressional district. While it is an important segment of our 
economy, I shall not dwell upon it because I doubt seriously if I could 
tell this committee anything about the farm problem it does not 
already know. 

As you cross West Virginia in the catercornered manner you have 
selected, you observe the great coalfields of southern and central 
West Virginia. Here in the northern panhandle the coal industry 
peters out. A few large operations remain. Stripping has come 
almost to a halt. 

In the Kanawha Valley, and just south of Wheeling along the Ohio, 
you see the burgeoning chemical industry. 

Here in Wheeling and northward is the complex of steel mills. 

Then we have a number of smaller industries, pottery, glass, 
clothespins, sawmilling, paper, and so forth. 

Three major railroads—the Baltimore & Ohio, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
and the newly merged Norfolk & Western-Virginian—have important 
maintenance operations in West Virginia. The Pennsylvania crosses 
the panhandle a few miles north of here, and dips into the State with 
branches at Wheeling and several other places. The Western Mary- 
land terminates within the State of West Virginia. And the New 
York Central penetrates as far as Charleston with a branch line. 

Employment opportunities on these roads exist so long as the major 
industries also provide employment opportunities. 

Each of our major industries, and many of our minor ones, suffer 
to a greater or lesser degree from the competition from foreign coun- 
tries, where working men and women have a far lower living standard 
than our own, and where, in some instances, goods are produced by 
slave labor. 

Before proceeding, Mr. Chairman, I realize full well that this com- 
mittee has no jurisdiction over the reciprocal trade program. I am 
hopeful, however, that as you gather the facts, your report will con- 
vince your own Finance Committee, as well as our Ways and Means 
Committee in the House, that, if the program continues, safeguards 
for the hard-pressed industries must be provided. For some it is 
already too late. 

COAL INDUSTRY 


Let us start with one of our hardest-hit major industries—coal. 
From an employment standpoint, the industry presents a difficult 
problem adjusting to automation. With only that problem, the pro- 
ducers and the miners probably could come to a reasonable solution 
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so that the worker could obtain his fair share of the benefits of new 
technology without creating a serious unemployment problem. 

Coal, I believe, could hold its own if it were competing only with 
competitive fuels also produced domestically. 

Let me repeat that. Coal, I believe, could hold its own if it were 
competing only with competitive fuels also produced domestically. 
But even there, I might point out in passing, coal should be given the 
same tax advantages as its competitors have. 


EQUALIZATION OF DEPLETION ALLOWANCE 


The abandoned coal mines you have seen here in West Virginia 
stand as mute evidence that coal is a resource that is depletable. There 
is no valid reason why oil and gas operations should enjoy a 27-per- 
cent depletion allowance while coal is given discriminatory treatment, 
and receives only a 10-percent depletion allowance. 

Once again in this case I appeal to you, not as a committee, but as 
individual Members of the Senate, to bear this in mind when legislation 
is before you relating to the size of the depletion allowance. 

Your attention is invited to a study made by a subcommittee of the 
House Interior Committee headed by my colleague from Oklahoma, 
Representative Ed Edmondson. The report, issued in 1958, recom- 
mended that coal and its domestic competitors be given equal treatment 
by the Internal Revenue Service. 

As the members of this committee know, coal miners have a strong 
union. So far as meeting the problem of automation, from the stand- 
point of the fair share of the benefits going to the miner, John L. Lewis 
needs no help from the Government. From an unemployment stand- 
point, however, automation is a factor. 

_ The greatest problem facing the coal industry, however, is competi- 
tion from foreign imports. And don’t, please, let anybody sell you 
any other idea. 

Back when the Nation was flooded in the early 1950’s, 1952, 1953, 
1954, one single coal company from the Sixth Congressional District 
of West Virginia—and I am speaking now of the Island Creek Coal 
Co. in Logan County—for 14 years had supplied the Boston Electric 
Co., which is a firm supplying electricity for practically all of New 
England, with headquarters in Boston. For 14 years the Island 
Creek Coal Co. had supplied that utility 1 million tons of West Vir- 

inia coal annually. With the advent of cheap residual oil, which 

gan coming in in 1952 and 1953 and 1954—this oil was produced in 
Venezuela, and they were able to sell it in Boston; four barrels of that 
residual oil has the same British thermal unit heating capacity as a 
ton of West Virginia coal—they were able to sell it and did sell it 
to the power company in Boston for $1.60 a barrel. 

That would mean the four barrels of oil would cost $6.40. And now, 
to match that competition—it costs $3.97 to produce a ton of coal and 
bring it to the mouth of the mine down in, say, Raleigh and Fayette 
Counties—and immedintely we are up against a $3.40 freight rate to 
Old Port Comfort or Norfolk, and a $2.55 freight rate isan, 

The cheapest we could deliver a ton of coal in competition with that 
$6.40 for that four barrels of cheap oil was $10.62. So we lost that 
million-ton contract. 
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At that time seven West Virginia coal companies, many of them 
operating here in the northern part of the State—and I am speaking 
of the Consolidated Coal Co. at Fairmont—at that time seven com- 
panies had a contract with the New York Power Co. for 5 million 
tons of West Virginia coal annually. This concern changed its fuel 
three-fourths from coal to cheap oil. We lost 314 million tons in 
this contract with the New York Power Co. and plus the 1 million 
we lost in Boston in new contracts alone, West Virginia’s soft-coal 
markets were raided to the extent of 414 million tons annually. 

It is a safe estimate, regardless of what anybody else cares to say, 
the figures will prove that the contracts taken from soft coal along 
the eastern seaboard and along the gulf coast have cost the soft-coal- 
mining industry more than 19 million tons chargeable directly to the 
imports of residual oil. 

ow, I want to tell you just another disadvantage that the coal in- 
dustry in West Virginia has. And I certainly hope that the chair- 
man of the committee—I doubt if this has been called to his attention 
in the manner that I would like to have it called to his attention— 
some years ago a considerable number of American capitalists in- 
vested millions of dollars in locating gas reserves in Canada. They 
have discovered what they claim is 6 trillion cubic feet of gas reserves. 
There was no particular market for it then, and it was a long way 
from the market. But about 2 years ago the Federal Power Com- 
mission granted to Manitoba—a Canadian organization, a Canadian 
corporation made up of American capital and backed by American 
capital—the privilege of laying an 18-inch gasline from the Manitoba 
gasfields in Canada to Butte, Mont. 

For 25 years that big Anaconda Copper Co. plant at Butte, Mont., 
has been fueled by West Virginia coal to a large degree. It is today 
being fueled by a gasline bringing cheap gas from Canada on which 
there are no import duties at all; natural gas is on the free list. 

I tried to do something about it; I introduced legislation to try to 
handle this added blow to the coal industry, because most of the mar- 
kets now in the Northwest are going to be surrendered to imports of 


gas. 
Why? Well, this same concern in Canada has an application for a 
24-inch gasline to Seattle, a 24-inch gasline to Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
an 18-inch gasline to Duluth, and an 18-inch gasline to Spokane. 

If all of that is granted, there will be 7,400,000 cubic feet of Ca- 
nadian natural gas pouring into this country daily without a single 
cent of import duty. 

Now, here is the tragic part about it, and I sincerely hope the com- 
mittee gets this situation. 

When I introduced legislation to correct that, the State Department 
threw their hands up in holy horror. They said, “Oh, you can’t do 
that. We went over to Geneva in 1947, and we entered into a recipro- 
cal trade agreement with 34 other nations, including the Dominion 
of Canada, and we put natural gas on the free list.” 

Do you know that that same lousy treaty that makes us accept and 
permits us and forces us to accept shipments of Canadian natural gas 
without the payment of any import duty, that same treaty provides 
that we pay 50 cents a ton import duty for every ton of coal before we 
could ship it into Canada? 
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And then you wonder why your Representative from the Third 
District of West Virginia gets a little bit excited sometimes about 
what is the cause of our own unemployment in West Virginia. 

I want to say to you that our so-called reciprocal trade agreement 
adopted in 1934 is no longer reciprocal. It is a one-way street in 
which we American taxpayers and the American jobholders are doing 
all of the reciprocating and somebody else is doing all of the receiving. 

I know that my time is limited here, and I can’t go on forever, 
but I do want to call your attention to one thing. We have been liv- 
ing in a fool’s paradise for the last 8 or 10 years. My voice in the 
Congress, I sometimes think—while I on one occasion came near get- 
ting an even break on the vote on the matter of whether we would 
continue our trade policy, I sometimes feel like I am a lone voice cry- 
ing in the wilderness when it comes to this question of throwing greater 
safeguards around our American industries. 

I know it has to be done, and now, after 10 or 12 years, the adminis- 
tration has begun to realize that the pigeons are coming home to roost. 

About 2 weeks ago the first move was made by Secretary of the 
Treasury Anderson, who called attention to the fact that our gold 
reserves were seriously threatened because of the fact that there 
were more than $4.5 billion of imports over the amount of exports 
that we were sending from this country to foreign nations; the im- 
vorts exceeded the exports for this calendar year by approximately 
eee billion. 

That was followed by a statement by the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Herter, the day before yesterday in addressing a New York foreign 
trade group, in which he verified those statements, and said that for 
the calendar year 1958 the imports exceeded the exports by $3.4 
billion, and that they would for this calendar year 1959, if they ran 
in December as they had for the first 11 months, exceed our exports by 
$4.5 billion. 

I wonder, my friend, what is going to happen to our gold reserves? 
We boast, you know, about our gold bars that we have down at Fort 
Knox, Ky. You let that condition exist some 2 or 3 years, and you 
won’t have any gold down in the vault at Fort Knox to boast about. 

Shortly before the convening of the Congress I placed in the Con- 
gressional Record the result of a study that required weeks and 
months of extensive research. I was able to locate a list—and it is 
in the Congressional Record, Mr. Chairman—a list of 2,700 American 
industries who within the last 5 years have gone abroad to build plants 
in foreign countries, 

Those 2,700 industries built 4,346 plants abroad. Those 4,346 plants 
were employing 1,020,000 foreign workers. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that every one of those jobs should have 
been a job for an American. They should have enlarged our own 
industries in this country rather than to go abroad to exploit the 
cheaper wage levels of foreign countries. 

Now here is the surprising thing about that, my friend. In addi- 
tion to the $2 billion of new American capital going into the building 
of those industries in 1958, several hundred million dollars of prod- 
ucts produced in those plants in Western Europe and in other coun- 
tries, Japan in a few instances—what happened to those? They 
were brought back to this country, and I am very much afraid that 
some of them are being sold to customers here in America. And as 
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far as you know, they weren’t manufactured in that company’s plant 
in America, but were manufactured abroad and brought in under the 
terms of the reciprocal trade agreement. 

And you say to me that it isn’t time to do something or other about 
our trade policies? I say to you that it is high time to do it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I know that we have to hold the world to- 
gether; where we willingly assume that responsibility or not it has 
been forced on us, and we are to a certain extent the guardian of the 
rest of the world. But I must submit to you that we have problems 
here at home. This problem of taking care of the rest of the world 
is largely a financial problem. In order to be able to do those things 
that a large number of Americans shink we should do, we have to 
have a healthy economy, and we have to have a treasury overflowing, 
not one that is such that every time we want to make a budget they 
talk about curtailing expenses. 

Now I have mentioned only coal. I would like to take about 2 min- 
utes, if you will permit me, Mr. Chairman, to talk about some of the 
other industries in this area here in Wheeling. 


EFFECT ON POTTERY INDUSTRY 


Just south of us in Moundsville you have one of the Nation’s out- 

standing glass plants, the Fostoria. Up the river a few miles at 
Newell, W. Va., you have the world’s largest pottery plant, yes, the 
Homer Laughlin China Co. at Newell is the world’s largest pottery 
plant. 
, Those are two of the industries of the Wheeling area in particular 
that are hard hit. Are you aware of the fact that 87 percent of all 
the potteryware consumed in the United States last year was made 
abroad, we are only holding to about 13 percent of our domestic 
market for our pottery industry in this country ? 

It is not quite so bad in the case of glass. And when you speak of 
glass, that concerns my district particularly. We have 10 small 
handmade, handblown glass plants in my district. And four of them 
are closed completely, and some of the others are operating maybe 
as high as 75- or 80-percent capacity, others less than that. 

Senator RanpotpH. Would you name the locations of those? 

Representative Bartry. Those are located in Weston, Salem, Ellen- 
boro, Jane Lew, Glenville. And some of those are closed, as I have 
reported. But those are handmade and blown glass plants. 

We have three of the largest window glass plants in the world in 
West Virginia, two of them in my home city of Clarksburg. I am 
speaking now of the Poroco Glass Co. and the Rollins Glass Co. 
They also have holdings in Arkansas. 

We have in Clarksburg a large plant of the Pittsburgh Plate. 
And talking about the glass industry, you are interested, because 
you have one of the plants of the Continental Can here just as we do 
in Clarksburg. And while you do not have a plant of the Pitts- 
burgh Plate, it is an industry particularly concerned with the econ- 
omy of northern West Virginia. 

Most of you here, if you are readers of the newspapers, will remem- 
ber that some years ago when we decided to build the St. Lawrence 
Seaway our Congressman from the Third West Virginia District led 
the fight against the construction of that seaway. I was thinking of 
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what was going to happen to the rest of our coal markets if we lost 
the lake coal trade. At that time I pointed out what it would do to 
the major industries of western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, and 
West Virginia. 

I pointed out the fact that the Pittsburgh Plate had a series of plants 
extending from western Pennsylvania to Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, and into Oklahoma, I think their furthest plant west is at 
Okmulgee, Okla. And already foreign made glassware, from Bel- 

ium, particularly, have taken their eastern markets—they can pro- 
fies glass and ship it across the ocean ane than we could py the 
freight on it from Clarksburg, W. Va., to the eastern seaboard. 

I made a point—and I think it was well taken, but apparently it 
didn’t receive the consideration that it should have received—I made 
a point of the fact that within 5 years after the completion of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway half of the plants of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. between western Pennsylvania and Oklahoma would be driven out 
of business. Why? Because you built the seaway, and it will accom- 
modate only 2 percent of the American shipping, it is only 27 feet deep, 
and you built it for the benefit of a bunch of al n tramp steamers. 

Of the first shipload of goods that came into the seaway when it 
was opened up a few months ago, 40 percent was plate glass made 
in Antwerp, Belgium, which they laid down on the country over 
in Chicago and Milwaukee. And that is just a sample of what is going 
to happen. They don’t have to reship that, they don’t have to land it 
at the port of Boston, New York, or Philadelphia and reship it by 
rail, they don’t touch it from the time it goes on the ship at Antwerp 
until it is unloaded. 

So these are the things that I am particularly complaining about. 
And because most everybody up until recent years has been able to 
secure work nobody has paid too much attention to it. It is one of 
those things that we just let exist. But I can tell you, we can no 
longer as a Congress and as a people lose sight of the fact that the 
most important thing in America today is jobs. I am wondering who 
is going to be the taxpayer of tomorrow if we don’t pay some attention 
to keeping the job for the man of today. 

Senator Ranpotpu. Representative Bailey, you are aware of the 
fact that the unemployment in Great Britain today is less than the 
unemployment in the United States percentagewise? 

Representative Barry. Yes, sir. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN LESS THAN IN UNITED STATES 


Senator RanpotpuH. Sometimes we think in terms of unemploy- 
ment abroad as being very widespread, and yet I give Great Britain 
as an example of a better employment picture percentagewise than 
exists in the United States. 

Representative Batter. I spent 26 days in Europe in 1957, my first, 
and I sincerely hope my last trip abroad as a representative of the 
International Labor Organization visiting Geneva. I visited England, 
France, Italy, and Switzerland. In France and England and Switzer- 
land and north Italy—though there was some trouble and difficulties 
in southern Italy—they were advertising for outside workers, bring- 
ing them in from foreign nations to work in their industries. 
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So that is a pretty good sign of prosperity. I wish that condition 
existed here in West Virginia. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, after 12 years of battling I know we are not 
going to solve this difficulty overnight. But I do sincerely hope that 

or the safety of our own economy and for our desire to help other 
people that we will heed this situation that I have outlined. 

I am awfully sorry, and I want at this time to apologize to the 

ress. As you will note, I laid my manuscript over here in a folder 
and talked off the cuff more or less. I haven’t particularly followed 
that, but more detail probably will be found in there than I gave you. 
So if there are any other press members here who desire them, I still 
have two or three copies of it. 

It is particularly prepared to apply to this northern section of 
West Virginia and the Wheeling district. But you can’t often figure 
out just what you have in mind when you take the witness stand. I 
like to present the matter as much as possible in a direct, firsthand 
way, and in a meeting of this kind, time would not permit me to de- 
velop the whole problem. 

So if you are going to make any comments in the newspapers, you 
will find some in the formal statement here that I am sure you can 
make use of. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am particularly thankful—and before con- 
cluding my testimony, may I say I am pleased indeed—and I think 
the people of West Virginia should appreciate the high quality of 
work that is being done by our Senator here in holding these meetings 
in West Virginia and giving us this opportunity to get just a little 
bit closer to the people who make our laws in the Colneaen 

I think he is doing an excellent job, and I am hopeful that some 
good will come in the testimony that he will be able to present to his 
colleagues. 

Senator Ranvotrn. Representative Bailey, we are grateful for your 
having been at the Wheeling hearing today. You have laid particu- 
lar stress on the matter of importation of certain products into the 
United States in what you believe to be unfair competition with the 
manufacturers in our own country. Yesterday 

Representative Battery. If not unfair, at least in too large an 
amount. 

Senator Ranpoten. Yesterday in Fayetteville you developed your 
recommendations in reference to the remedies that you felt were help- 
ful other than the one that you have stated very emphatically to the 
committee here today. And although you do not hear Representative 
Bailey talking about the many plans which he has proposed to help 
West Virginia and the unemployed people of that State, he has out- 
lined that material in great detail to the committee, and we appreciate 
his presence at both the Fayetteville and the Wheeling hearings. 

We have a letter from Representative Harley O. Staggers, of the 
Second District of West Virginia. He has found it impossible to be 
here, and has sent his statement to the committee. I would say for 
the record that Representative Staggers sets forth that unemployment 
in our State is higher than it has been since the late 1920’s and early 
1930’s. And he points out that the unemployed have exhausted their 
unemployment compensation. 


47557—60—pt. 6——19 
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T pause at that point to ask the general counsel of the committee, 
if it is a fact that the unemployment compensation benefits percentage- 
wise paid in West Virginia are at a higher rate than those being 
paid in any other State? Am I correct or incorrect ? 

Mr. Merrick. Senator, yesterday I made a check on those figures 
that you have asked for, and I found that the percentage in West 
Virginia for the month of September was 8.4 percent, whereas the 
nearest State under that—West Virginia having the unenviable posi- 
tion of being first place—the nearest State was Pennsylvania with 
5.4 percent. 

This is the percentage of persons actually receiving unemployment 
compensation, compared to those who might be eligible were they to 
become unemployed. And as I pointed out to you yesterday, Senator, 
this is not a picture of the actually unemployed, because many of 
those unemployed do not receive unemployment benefits. 

Senator Ranpotpu. Representative Bailey has pointed to the in- 
dustries other than coal in our State which he believes have suffered, 
and Representative Staggers sets that forth also in his letter. Mr. 
Staggers speaks of the advisability of flood control programs for the 
State, and of the development of our natural resources, including 
timber and other wood products, and the watershed protection, forage 
for livestock and wildlife, and the work that we can do in West 
Virginia to attract dollar-producing tourism. 


SALE AND REACTIVATION OF MORGANTOWN ORDNANCE WORKS 


He speaks of the need for improved highways, including north- 
south and east-west routes. He speaks about the sale and the re- 
activation of the Morgantown Ordnance Works. 

And at that point I might say that this is a plant costing $64 mil- 
lion, and it was operated, of course, in the interest of our defense 
program, and then private operations have carried on, and the plant 
has been closed, and the Harry A. Taylor Co., an industrial broker- 
age firm, is now trying to sell that plant at Morgantown. And we 
are hopeful that it can be reopened, and that it can have productivity 
and supply needed employment. 

The meeting will be held tomorrow in Morgantown for that pur- 
pose. I believe that certain industrialists who possibly are interested 
in the purchase of the facilities will be present, and I believe that 
Gov. Cecil Underwood of West Virginia intends to be there at least 
part of the day. 

I shall also be present, and, of course, all members of the West 
Virginia congressional delegation and those groups and individuals 
who have knowledge of that problem are attempting to cooperate 
in the manner that I have set forth. 

I will ask that the letter be inserted at this point in the record. 


(The letter follows :) 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., November 12, 1959. 
Hon. EvGEne J. McCartuy, 
Chairman, Special Committee on Unemployment Problems, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Inasmuch as it will not be possible for me to attend the 
public hearings being held by your committee in Welch, Beckley, and Wheeling, 
W. Va., November 16, 17, and 18, 1959, I shall deeply appreciate it if you will 
make this statement a part of the record. 
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The unemployment and economic situation in West Virginia, and particularly 
the second district, has been of deep concern to me for some time. 

From “Facts and Figures,” unemployment in our State is higher now than 
it has been since the late twenties and early thirties of the depression. Thou- 
sands of citizens are on relief and on the rolls for receiving surplus commodities. 
Many, many others are trying to obtain some small aid from this source in an 
effort to keep body and soul—and family—together. However, they are de- 
clared ineligible for receiving this help because they are physically employable. 
They are certainly willing to work, but jobs are not available. 

Many of the unemployed have exhausted their unemployment compensation. 
Others who have worked at odd jobs (which are now no longer available), did 
not have the opportunity to receive unemployment compensation. 

West Virginia is rich in natural resources and water supply. There are many 
thousands of persons available to supply manpower. 

West Virginia is the leading State in the Nation for the production of bitu- 
minous coal. However, the coal industry in recent years has been continually 
on the downgrade and many mines throughout the State, and particularly in 
the second district, are either closed or are working on a very limited work- 
week. Other industries, including chemicals and glass, are also suffering. 

There are several projects in our State, including flood control and dam 
construction programs, which, if funds are made available by Congress, will 
help to some degree in alleviating the present economic and unemployment 
situation. 

As previously stated, we have a wealth of natural resources. The vast area 
of the Monongahela and George Washington National Forests covers 10 coun- 
ties in my congressional district, and many other counties in West Virginia. 
Multiple-use management of national forests could accrue many benefits, not 
only to help our State, but the Nation as a whole. This would include timber 
and other wood products for local industry, watershed protection for municipal 
water supplies, forage for livestock, wildlife, fire protection, and wholesome 
outdoor recreation for local citizens as well as attracting tourism. Attention 
to the national forests could serve a twofold purpose. These forest lands are 
in need of attention, and West Virginia has the manpower needed—men who 
are ready, willing, able, and anxious to earn a livelihood for themselves and 
their families. 

Furthere development of the Federal highway program, including north-south 
and east-west routes through West Virginia, would also help. 

Proper disposition or reactivation of the Morgantown Ordnance Works at 
Morgantown, W. Va., is long overdue. This $64 million chemical plant owned 
by the U.S. Government has been standing idle for over 2 years. The Depart- 
ment of Defense declared the Morgantown Ordnance Works surplus in August 
1957, and directed the General Services Administration to dispose of it. I 
believe the Federal Government has a moral obligation to the citizens of Morgan- 
town and the State of West Virginia in seeing that this plant is put back into 
active production and restoring employment to the men and women whose jobs 
were terminated. 

These are just a few of the items which I am sure your committee will want 
to consider in studying the unemployment situation in our State. Every phase 
of livelihood—those mentioned, as well as agriculture, our educational system, 
ete—are affected. I sincerely trust the study and action of your committee 
will be most beneficial in trying to alleviate the desparate unemployment prob- 
lems in West Virginia. 

Thanking you, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


HARLEY O. STaGcERs. 
Senator Ranpoten. F. Duane Hill, will you come up at this time? 


Mr. Hill is the director of our State department of employment 
security. 


STATEMENT OF F. DUANE HILL, DIRECTOR, WEST VIRGINIA 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Senator Ranpotrn. We are appreciative, Mr. Hill, of your work 
here with us today. And the committee will pay particular atten- 
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tion to your comment in reference to the unemployment problems in 
the State. 

Mr. Hix. I thank you, Senator Randolph. 

I am Duane Hill, director of the West Virginia Department of 
Employment Security. 

In the time available to me I will mention briefly employment and 
unemployment in West Virginia, realizing that it will be impossible 
to go into the details, many of which perhaps have been developed 
before this committee in Welch or in Beckley. 

The two basic programs of the West Virginia Department of Em- 
ployment Security or the Public Employment Service are assistance 
in the finding of a job for the jobseeker, and also unemployment 
insurance to the covered employees who are unable to find work. 

Now, in carrying out these programs the 25 local employment of- 
fices in West Virginia, all affiliated with the Federal Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, come in daily contact with unemployed workers. 
These local offices not only receive and process claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits, but also play a direct role in meeting un- 
employment problems, such as job placement assistance, and related 
services to workers, employers, and to the community. 

During last month, the month of October, they made nonagricul- 
tural placements of jobseekers in excess of 2,100. 

I depart from my statement, Senator Randolph, to state that the 
managers and employers in our 25 local offices in West Virginia have 
throught the heavy period of unemployment in 1958 and here in 
1959 not only carried on their duties and made their necessary reports, 
but what to me is the most important report I am making to you so 
far as our department is concerned, has been done with patience and 
an understanding of the people they serve. 

They understand that the person who is unemployed and who is 
seeking a job is anxious, and you can’t always expect him to be pa- 
tient. And so far as it is at all humanly possible, we have in every 
instance given as efficient history as we can, and have been patient and 
considerate. 

Now. information about labor market developments is regularly 
assembled by the 1,800 Employment Security offices throughout our 
Nation. The day-to-day operations of the local employment offices 
include information on claims received for unemployment insurance 
benefits and on-the-job opportunities in each community. 

Now, our offices in West. Virginia participate in the system of 
weekly telegraph reports which enables the Bureau of Employment 
Security to publish a weekly release on unemployment insurance 
claims, which indicate the volume of insured unemployment and of 
initial claims reflecting new unemplovment for each State. 

Also in West Virginia bimonthly labor market reports are issued 
for the three metropolitan areas of Wheeling, Charleston, and Hunt- 
ineton. Semiannual reports are issued at different times for the 13 
small labor market areas of West Virginia. 

Now, these reporting resources are also utilized in situations such 
as the current steel strike to gather information on resulting layoffs 
and unemployment. Since the beginning of the steel strike » snecial 
report has been prepared on a semimonthly basis for the Wheeling- 
Steubenville area which is considered by the U.S. Department of 
Labor as one of the 13 major steel producing areas in the Nation. 
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The tables and chart graphs attached to this report contain de- 

tailed figures on employment, unemployment, benefit payments to the 
insured unemployed, final payments or the number exhausting their 
benefit rights in their established benefit year, and additional benefit 
payments under the Federal temporary unemployment compensation 
rogram. 
. Now, a review of this detailed information for the years 1950 
through September 1959, indicates, among other things: First, that 
the 1958 recession accentuated the long-term downward trend in the 
coal mining which has been underway in most coal centers for the 
past decade. 

Second, that the pattern of the increased unemployment in West 
Virginia in 1953 and 1954 has been closely followed in 1958-59, al- 
though the comparative nationwide unemployment percentages were 
much higher in 1958-59. And of course the steel strike has inter- 
rupted and may continue to interrupt the upward trend of employ- 
ment in West Virginia. 


NONAGRICULTURE WAGE AND SALARY—1950—-1959 


I would like to discuss briefly the nonagricultural wage and sal- 
ary employment in West Virginia for the period 1950 through 1959. 
During that period, 1951 was the peak year. More than 530,000 
were so employed here in West Virginia in nonagricultural wage and 
salary employment. 

Of that number, the mining industry numbered 124,000 as related 
to the 530,000 total. 


Now, during the relatively high ee in West Virginia 


in 1954, mining employment decreased to 77,000. In 1958 our total of 
such employment was 463,000, with those in mining employment 
continuing to decrease to 70,000. This downward trend in mining 
employment has continued monthly in 1959 from 69,000 in January to 
59,000 in September. 

Although coal will continue to remain a very vital part of our eco- 
nomic life in West Virginia, mechanization has and will continue to 
decrease the nuniber of employees needed, and increase of markets 
for coal with resulting increased production cannot be expected to 
accelerate materially the employment of workers in the coa! industry. 


INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT PERCENTAGES—WEST VIRGINIA 


I would like to discuss the insured unemployment as the percentage 
of average monthly covered employment, insured employment per- 
centages here, Senator Randolph. 

During 1953 the monthly insured unemployment percentages in 
West Virginia ranged from 3.3 to 5.4 percent as compared with the 
national average from 2.3 to 3.9 percent. Monthly West Virginia per- 
centages during 1954 ranged from 7.9 to 13.4 percent, while national 
percentages were from 4.1 to 6 percent. 

During the period from June 1955, through 1957, recovery—and 
we could call it some prosperity during this period—West Virginia’s 
insured employment percentages varied little from the national aver- 
age, and during a number of months in 1956 and 1957 were less than 
the national average percentages. 
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During 1958, West Virginia percentages ranged down from 14 per- 
cent in May to 6.8 percent in November, while comparable high and 
low national average percentages were 8.1 percent in April and 4.1 
percent in October. 

Now, through 1959 the insured unemployment percentages in West 
Virginia ranged from the high of 10 percent in January to the low of 
7 percent in June, while comparable national average percentages 
were 6 percent in January and 3.3 percent in June, September, and 
October. 

Now, the steel strike interrupted the January-through-June de- 
creased unemployment trend in West Virginia as evidenced by the 
increase to 8.7 percent in August from the 7 and 7.3 percent in June 
and July. 

Although 4,000 workers in West Virginia have been on strike, the 
resulting layoffs through November 4, 1959, numbered over 13.000, 
with the mining industry accounting for more than 8,000 of such 
total layoffs due to the secondary effects of the strike. 


BENEFIT PAYMENTS IN WEST VIRGINIA 


Now, to discuss briefly benefit payments in West Virginia. 

Since 1938 benefit payments have been made from the trust fund, 
the benefit trust fund of West Virginia. Since such payments com- 
menced, from 1938 through June 30, 1959, more than $245 million 
have been paid in such benefits. Such payments during the 1954 
period of increased employment were nearly $35 million, with the 
percent distribution to the unemployed workers of the mining in- 
dustry being 52 percent, and other manufacturing industry being 
29 percent. 

During 1958 such benefit payments totaled more than $39 million, 
with mining receiving 40 percent and manufacturing 33 percent. 

Now, payments through the first 9 months of 1959 have already 
totaled more than $22 million with the percent distribution to mining 
being 46 percent and to manufacturing 21 percent. 

It has been observed by experienced businessmen in the different 
communities of West Virginia that these benefit payments not. only 
helped to alleviate the hardships of thousands of individual employed 
workers, but also served as a cushion for the economy as a whole, 
helping to prevent the development of a far more severe downward 
spiral in business activity in our State. 

Senator Ranpoitpu. May I interrupt, Mr. Hill? 

Mr. Hit. Yes, sir. 

Senator Rannoirn. Had it not been, then, for these payments that 
you have indicated, and for the payments by the United Mine Work- 
ers, particularly in the southern section of the State, the depressed 
economy which you know well would have been a much more desper- 
ate and critical economy, is that correct? 

Mr. Hix. Yes, sir. And even though the amount of weekly bene- 
fits is still relatively small as compared with what in many instances 
may be the average wages of the person while he is gainfully em- 
ployed, yet it might make a substantial difference, particularly in in- 
stances where there may be others employed in the household. 
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Senator Ranpotru. I believe that we paid in State benefits in the 
year ending October 1958, taken as a whole throughout the country, 
more than $3.5 billion. 

Mr. Hitt. I feel sure that is the approximate figure, Senator Ran- 
dolph. And $22 million, as I have stated before, in 1959 through 
September. 

proceed to mention exhaustion of benefits under the State unem- 
ployment compensation program. ; 

During 1958, 38,385 persons exhausted, that is, received their final 
payments, exhausted their benefits under the West Virginia unem- 
ployment compensation program. Through September of 1959, 23,- 
131 persons have exhausted their benefits under the program. 

During 1954 and 1955, such exhaustion totals were 34,360 and 
19,869, respectively. ; 

This ties in, the discussion of exhaustion, with the additional bene- 
fit payments under the temporary unemployment compensation 
program. 

By legislative authorization, the State of West Virginia joined 
and participated in the temporary unemployment compensation pro- 
gram. This went into effect on June 27, 1958. As a result, through 
June 30, 1959, when the benefit rights under this extended program 
expired, 39,513 claimants received first payments. Out of that num- 
ber, 25,297 persons exhausted their benefit rights for those 12 addi- 
tional weeks. 

Such additional payments to those claimants who had previously 
exhausted under our State program were more than $9, from June 
27, 1958, to June 30, 1959. 

Now, I speak briefly as to total employment. And, Senator Ran- 
dolph and the others, there is great difficulty here of being misunder- 
stood. I am speaking of total unemployment as based upon the best 
guides that we have here in West Virginia, and based upon nation- 
wide surveys from our Bureau. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN MAJOR LABOR MARKET AREAS 


These relate to the major labor market areas of Wheeling, Hunting- 
ton, and Charleston, and to the 13 small labor markets. 

You will note that they are made for different periods, so compari- 
sons cannot be made on a scientific basis as it has been reported for 
insured unemployment. 

As of September 1959 the total unemployment estimates in the 
three metropolitan areas here in Wheeling, which includes also a part 
of Ohio, certain counties of Ohio, the estimates were, 14,700 unem- 
ployed, representing 10.3 percent of the civilian labor force; Charles- 
ton, with 9,800 employed—by the way, that also includes Fayette 
County—8.6 percent; in the Huntington-Ashland-Ironton area, 
12,500 being 13.5 percent. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN SMALL LABOR MARKET AREAS 


Now, as to the different dates of such estimates of total unemploy- 
ment in the 13 small labor markets of West Virginia, numbers un- 
employed and the percentages so represented were as follows: 

, Beckley, August 1959, 7,000 unemployed, 29.7 percent. That is the 
righest. 
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Bluefield, June 1959, 4,950, or 21.9 percent. 

Clarksburg, October 1959, 2,750, 9.2 percent. 

Fairmont, October 1959, 4,330, or 17.8 percent. 

Logan, as of August 1959, 4,280, or 19.7 percent. 

Martinsburg, as of October 1959, 1,550, or 7.3 percent. 

Morgantown, as of October 1959, 3,600, or 18.4 percent. 

Parkersburg, as of June 1959, 3,050, or 7.7 percent. 

The Point Pleasant-Gallipolis area, as of August 1959, 4,280, or 
11.7 percent. 

The Ronceverte-White Sulphur Springs small labor market, as of 
August 1959, 2,040, or 10.3 percent. 

Welch, as of June 1959, 6,000, which represents 27.1 percent. 

You will notice that the figures for Welch related to last June, while 
those for Beckley related to August. So I dare say that the Welch 
area has been influenced by the secondary effects of the steel strike so 
that it would be equal or perhaps more than the Beckley area as of 
thistime. That is an unofficial estimate. 

Senator Ranpotpu. Mr. Hill, do you now follow with the average 
for the State? 

Mr. Hit. I follow yes, sir, as of the last time. 

As I mentioned, Senator Randolph, it is difficult in total unemploy- 
ment to make a comparison, because even these 3 metropolitan areas 
and the 13 small labor market areas do not include all the people in 
the State. The last time an estimate was made, which we think repre- 
sents a reliable estimate, was in March 1959. That reported a civilian 
labor force of 670,300, the total employment—and that was the civilian 
labor force. 

Now, total employment was 586,500; unemployment, 83,800; and 
the unemployment rate, 12.5 percent, as of March 1959. 

Senator Ranpotpu. Mr. Hill, I do not want to break the continuity 
of your testimony, but it would seem to indicate, then, that as of 
March 1959, the unemployed in West Virginia were running at the 
rate of twice the national figure. I believe in March of 1959, it was 
approximately 6 percent of the labor force of the United States that 
was unemployed. And you have said that in West Virginia it was 
12 percent. 

Mr. Hut. That is right; compared to the total unemployment fig- 
ures that is correct, sir. 

Senator Ranpoteu. Mr. Merrick, is there some comment? Am I 
correct in this national figure? 

Mr. Merrick. I think that is right. 

Mr. Hutz. That ismy best judgment and recollection. 

; Senator Ranpoupu. So the matter is very serious in West Virginia, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Hu. Yes, sir, even when it is on an upward trend and getting 
better, as long as there is a substantial number of unemployed, it is 
serious. 

I have tried by my comparison with the 1953 and 1954 periods, 
Senator Randolph, to show that here in West Virginia we have ex- 
perienced within 5 years two heavy periods, relatively high periods of 
unemployment. 

I next address my remarks to contributions, that is, taxes paid by 
covered employers, employers of four or more. 
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Senator Ranvotex. Now, that is interesting, but I believe that 
should go in the record—— 

Mr. Hitt. It is just a paragraph or two, sir. 

Senator Ranpoten. All right. 

Mr. Hit. Briefly, through the 10 months of 1959, taxes paid by 
covered employers are in excess of $16,600,000. This is in excess of 
the 1958 contribution payments, which were $11,200,000 for the entire 
year. This also exceeds, just for the 10 months of 1959, the 1948 
figure of $13,800,000. 


MAXIMUM UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION TAX NECESSARY 


As now appears to be practically certain, the official determina- 
tion—and this was made as of yesterday—as of the October 31, to 
date, sinca the fund is less than $40 million, it is just a little over 
$38 million, the maximum rates are 2.7 cents to be paid by all covered 
employers. It will be impossible for that balance in the trust fund to 
be above $43 million as of the end of this calendar year 1959. There- 
fore, it is our unofficial opinion that all covered employers in West 
Virginia will be paying at a maximum rate of 2.7 percent through all 
of 1960, which means that based upon a taxable payroll of $1 billion or 
more, we can see here in West Virginia that in 1960, $25 million or 
more will be paid by the covered employers into the trust fund. 

This is the first time in the history of our department that the max- 
imum rate has been imposed and official determination was made 
yesterday. 

I comment as to the trust fund balance. When the present heavy 
relatively high period of unemployment commenced on September 3, 
1957, the balance in the fund was $67 million. The balance in the 
fund by comparison is now $38 million. 

I am not going to go into detail, but I have attached a very inter- 
esting, and what I think would be of interest to you, a table showing 
unemployment compensation benefits paid by counties for the years 
1949 through 1958, and the first 9 months of 1959. 

Senator Ranpoten. You might, because we are in Ohio County, 
give the Ohio County figure. 

Mr. Hitt. The Ohio County figure for that period, as of 1958, was 
$168,961. This excludes Wheeling. In Wheeling proper, $894,380 in 
benefits were paid. The only other observation I would like to make, 
if time permits, is that in the coal-producing counties of Fayette, 
Logan, Kanawha—there excluding Charleston—McDowell County, 
Marion, Raleigh and Wyoming, the respective county payments in 
1954 were in excess of those paid in 1958. Some of the counties show- 
ing substantial increases in such payments in 1958 over 1954 are 
Berkeley, Brooke, Grant, Hancock, Jackson, Nicholas, Pleasants, 
Roane, Taylor, Tyler, and Wirt. 

The greatest percentage increase was in Jackson County with bene- 
fit payments in 1954 being $129,000 as compared with $567,000 in 
1958. 

Senator Ranpotru. Mr. Hill, would that be due to the Kaiser alum- 
inum plant being located near Ravenswood? That is a relatively new 
industry which did not exist 2 or 3 years ago. 
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Mr. Hix. Yes, sir, and construction workers coming in, it being 
realized that they would not be permanent, and their leaving could 
affect that. 

Also, you will notice, Senator, that in many of those where there 
has been an increase it has been where there has been a little greater 
development during the last 3 or 4 years. 

During both 1954 and 1958 Raleigh County received the most total 
county benefit payments, $3,168,000 and $2,429,000 respectively. 

Summary and conclusions. During these hearings many recom- 
mendations have already been made to this committee as worthwhile 
programs or plans of State-Federal action to alleviate and help solve 
the immediate problems of the unemployed persons in West Virginia. 
However, it is respectfully suggested that the personal sufferings of 
unemployment which unfortunately occurred in our State in 1954 
and in 1958-59 will occur again, even though we all join in hoping 
that the future consequences will not be as severe. 

Therefore, recommendations and suggestions should also be con- 
sidered that are designed to prepare our State and its people during 
the good years of employment for the next inevitable year of declining 
employment opportunities. 


PUBLICIZE WORKING FORCE 


More emphasis should be placed on, and even a well-planned pro- 
gram of publicity given to, the human resources of our people. A1]- 
though nonagricultural placements of employed fellow citizens in 
1958 were 17,524, and through just the first 10 months of 1959 increased 
substantially to 21,414, much more can and should be accomplished 


in so serving our labor force. 

Area skill surveys reporting on and emphasizing the present and 
future manpower requirements and training needs should be under- 
taken with the support of community participation in such surveys. 
Such surveys have been completed in the Wheeling-Steubenville area, 
and in the Charleston metropolitan area. 

The West Virginia manpower resources survey will provide a val- 
uable inventory of the skills and the occupational characteristics of 
our State labor force. Final plans and materials are being developed 
to complete the manpower study simultaneously in area 4 (Boone, 
Logan, and Mingo Counties), in area 5 (McDowell, Raleigh, and 
Wyoming Counties), starting in mid-December. 

And it is believed this will enable sufficient time for readjustment 
in industries affected by the steel strike, and make for more valid 
studies. Final reports findings should be available by March 1, 1960, 
in time to complete similar studies in area 9 (Greenbrier, Mercer, 
Monroe, Pocahontas, and Summers Counties), prior to June 30, 1960. 

Publicity and promotional efforts to encourage community accept- 
ance for the first studies will begin in the latter part of November. 

Plans for the survey incorporate the request of the Office of Civil 
Defense and Mobilization Authorities for data to be secured on civil 
defense related occupations. 

This survey study is being conducted by the West Virginia Depart- 
ment of Employment Security in cooperation with the West Virginia 
Economic Development Agency. 
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It should also be observed that area skill surveys and surveys of 
available supply have been recently completed in the Grafton and 
Upshur County areas of West Virginia. Both of these surveys were 
undertaken by reason of the request of interested citizens in those 
areas, and completed with the active participation of local citizens in 
conducting the survey. 


GOOD LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


It is further respectfully suggested that the productive accom- 
plishments of West Virginia industries have resulted largely from 
good labor-management relations. For too long a period, only the 
negative side of labor-management relations has been emphasized. 

This has resulted in a nationwide picture of labor-management dif- 
ferences in West Virginia magnified out of all proportion from the 
existing facts. Much can be accomplished in promoting the steady 
growth of the economy of our State if proper publicity is directed to 
reporting the skills and aptitudes of our working force and the con- 
ducive labor-management relations that predominate throughout our 
State. 

It is realized that these suggestions or recommendations are pre- 
sented in a most general manner, but it is firmly believed that they 
are representative of the aptitudes with which we must approach the 
recurring problems of unemployment in West Virginia. 


SKILLS AND DEPENDABILITY OF WORKING FORCE 


Confidence in the skills and dependability of our working force, and 


in the responsible planning of management and industry are prerequi- 
sites for the betterment of employment in West Virginia. 

Senator Ranvpoten. Thank you, Mr. Hill. 

I wish to read at this time from a letter received on November 9 
from the plant manager of the Metalab factory, which is a division of 
Norbute Corp. This figure is operated a few miles south of my 
home city of Elkins. 

The reason I read this paragraph is that you, Mr. Hill, have spoken 
of the skills of the West Virginia labor force. 

Mr. Russo, John P. Russo, the plant manager, says: 

I say with equivocation that I have never seen a group of people combine 
their zealousness, aptitude, cooperation, and native capabilities to achieve the 
measure of performance that we have here. 

He is speaking from 24 years in this industry, furnituremaking, 
with a supervisory background of approximately 5,000 workers. 

He goes on to say that he had expected that to be competitive it 
would take 1 year for these workers—who had been miners and farm- 
ers and timber workers—that it would take 1 year for them to meet 
competitive production. But he found that they met it in 6 months 
rather than 1 year. 

I read : 

I have no purpose in submitting this information to you other than to let 
you know that it is possible, and in our case has been proven, that plants locat- 


ing in West Virginia are not taking a calculated risk, but are assured that 
good management can find capable and qualified labor which, when combined, 
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gives as much chance for success in this State as in any other part of the 
country. 

Would you agree with Mr. Russo? 

Mr. Hix. I do so. 

Senator Ranpotpw. And you have indicated, of course, the neces- 
sity for us to publicize the labor force and its capabilities and apti- 
tudes, its zealousness and its cooperation in West Virginia. 

Now, when unemployment compensation is exhausted, what sug- 
gestion have you, Mr. Hill, as to something that can be done? 

Mr. Hi. First, that is one place where we end up with a sort of 
hiatus. Our reports do not show what happens to those individuals. 
I believe the West Virginia manpower resources survey will do that, 
because already now they have during the period of the steel strike 
gone to all of our local officers, and have a list of those who have 
exhausted. 

First, it should not be just conjecture as to what happens to them 
after that period. 

Second, Senator Randolph, I believe that during normal periods 
of unemployment—no unemployment is normal, but during the rela- 
tively good periods of employment, I will put it that way—the aver- 
age claimant remains or receives weekly benefits for an average be- 
tween 7 and 8 weeks, or 6 to 8 weeks. During relatively high periods 
of unemployment, such as 1958 and 1959, the average number of 
weeks that they continue to draw benefits is between 13 to 14 or 13 to 
15 weeks. 

Senator Randolph, that doesn’t answer the question, because there 
are many, many who, after the 24 weeks are up under our regular 
program, are still unable to find a job. 

I respectfully suggest that consideration should be given—and 
it has been in the past by our advisory council—the representatives 
of labor and the representatives of industry have been invited to 
confer with our advisory council. And I respectfully suggest that it 
would be a mistake to start with a system of fixed duration much 
beyond the 24 weeks we now have, that in lieu thereof it should be 
geared to our insured unemployment. When our insured unemploy- 
ment exceeds a certain percent and remains above a certain percent 
for a certain length of time, then all those persons who have ex- 
hausted, if they are still unemployed, would be eligible for the slow 
periods of benefits. 

I have presented that only in a general way, but I believe that that 
would be a more satisfactory manner in which to consider duration 
of benefits. 

Senator Ranpoipn. Mr. Hill, you of course speak of the State pro- 
gram. Unemployment compensation is generally that type of pro- 
gram. Is there any area in which you believe the Federal Govern- 
ment should move in on a permanent basis, or do you think the present 
State program would suffice, with the Federal Government moving 
in as it did in an emergency ? 

Mr. Hu. I think that whatever may be the limitations or short- 
comings of the State, and whatever may be the limitations or short- 
comings of the Federal Government, that they have both so far man- 
aged a pretty good relationship, as witness the fact that the Federal 
approach in the 1958 Temporary Unemployment Compensation Act 
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was one of making it available in States like West Virginia where 
participation became necessary by legislative action. I think an ap- 
proach like that in times of emergency is good. I also believe that the 
responsibility rests with the States—and remembering now that we 
have gone through the heavy periods of unemployment, 1953-54 and 
1958-59—and the responsibility remains with the States to do all 
they can to recommend to their legislatures and draft bills in which 
the average benefit payments should not be too far out of line with the 
national average. The national averages and the State averages, of 
course, are subject to different interpretations. 

I believe, in the absence of awareness on the part of the States of 
the need for the enactment of such laws, then there may be federaliza- 
tion of our program. But I think it has been a definite advantage 
overall. There are legitimate criticisms, I realize that; but overall 
it has done very well under the present joint Federal-State setup with 
the State legislatures setting forth the amount of the benefits. 

I think many people were disappointed and had a right to be disap- 
pointed that at the last legislature certain recommendations were not 
acted upon, but at that time, perhaps, the legislature in its wisdom 
thought that it was not the right time to do it. I hope that—I can 
see that maybe after the unemployment period is over with, and people 
can look at it from a little more—from an overall perspective—per- 
haps in the 1961 State legislature—not perhaps—it will be necessary 
that something be done at that time, not only as to benefits, but also 
to revamp a little of our contribution schedule; because I mentioned— 
addressing for a minute, if I may—our earnings rate setup, our re- 
serve credit for employees would be such that it might be that in 
1959 employees ound be paying at the maximum rate of 2.7 percent 
or $25 million would be coming in, and when the fund gets up above 
$60 million, unless our law is changed, we might very well see a period 
where there is only $5 to $6 million coming in a year. 

Our present law has not been passed, but conditions have changed, 
and reserve credits are such that the present law will not meet our 
future needs. 

Senator Ranpotpn. I thank you very much, Mr. Hill. The material 
you have presented will be of great value to the committee, and the 
committee members will read carefully what you have set forth in 
your statement. Thank you for your presence. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Hill follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF EF. DUANE HILL, DIREcToR, WEST VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT 
OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Mr. Chairman, the two basic programs of the West Virginia Department of 
Xmployment Security are the public employment service and unemployment in- 
surance. In carrying out these programs the 25 local employment offices in West 
Virginia, affiliated with the Federal Bureau of Employment Security, come in 
daily contact with unemployed workers. These local offices not only receive 
and process claims for unemployment insurance benefits, but also play a direct 
role in meeting unemployment problems through their job placement assistance 
and related services to workers, employers and the community. During October 
1959, they made nonagricultural placements of jobseekers in excess of 2,100. 

Information about labor market developments is regularly assembled by the 
1,800 employment security offices—throughout the Nation—local, State, and 
National. The day-by-day operations of the local employment offices includé 
information on claims received for unemployment insurance benefits and on job 
opportunities in each community. Our offices in West Virginia participate in 
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the system of weekly telegraph reports which enables the Bureau of Employment 
Security to publish a weekly release on unemployment insurance claims which 
indicates the volume of insured unemployment and of initial claims (which 
reflect new unemployment) for each State. 

In West Virginia, bimonthly Labor Market Reports are issued for the three 
metropolitan areas of Wheeling, Charleston, and Huntington. Semiannual re- 
ports are issued at different times for the 13 small labor market areas of West 
Virginia. 

These reporting resources are also utilized in situations such as the current 
steel strike to gather information on resulting layoffs and unemployment. Since 
the beginning of the steel strike a special report has been prepared on a semi- 
monthly basis for the Wheeling-Steubenville area which is considered by the 
U.S. Department of Labor as one of the 138 major steel producing areas in the 
Nation. 

The tables and chart graphs attached to this report contain detailed figures 
on employment, unemployment, benefit payments to the insured unemployed, 
final payments or the number exhausting their benefit rights in their established 
benefit year, and additional benefit payments under the Federal temporary 
unemployment compensation program. A review of this detailed information for 
the years 1950 through September 1959, indicates : 

1. That the 1958 recession accentuated the long-term downward trend in coal 
mining which had been underway in most coal centers for the past decade. 

2. That the pattern of the increased unemployment in West Virginia in 1953 
and 1954 has been closely followed in 1958-59 although the comparative nation- 
wide unemployment percentages were much higher in 1958-59 and the steel 
strike has interrupted and may continue to interrupt the upward trend of 
employment in West Virginia. 

I. Nonagricultural wage and salary employment in West Virginia for the 
period 1950 through September 1959.—In 1951, the peak year for such employ- 
ment during this period, more than 530,000 were so employed in West Virginia 
with those in the mining industry numbering 124,000. During the relatively 
high unemployment in West Virginia in 1954 mining employment decreased to 
77,000. In 1958 our total employment was 463,000 with those in mining employ- 
ment continuing to decrease to 70,000. This downward trend in mining employ- 
ment has continued monthly in 1959 from 69,000 in January to 59,000 in 
September. Although coal will continue to remain a very vital part of our 
economic life in West Virginia, mechanization has and will continue to decrease 
the number of employees needed and increase of markets for coal with resulting 
increased production cannot be expected to accelerate materially its employ- 
ment of workers. 

II. Insured unemployment as percentage of average monthly covered em- 
ployment.—During 1953 the monthly insured unemployment percentages in 
West Virginia ranged from 3.5 to 5.4 percent as compared with national per- 
centages from 2.3 to 3.9 percent. Monthly West Virginia percentages during 1954 
ranged from 7.9 to 13.4 percent while national percentages were from 4.1 to 6 
percent. During the period from June 1955 through 1957 West Virginia’s insured 
unemployment percentages varied very little from the national percentages and 
during a number of months in 1956 and 1957 were less than the national average 
percentages. During 1958, West Virginia percentages ranged from 14 percent 
in May to 6.8 percent in November while comparable high and low national 
average percentages were 8.1 percent in April and 4.1 percent in October. 
Through 1959 the insured unemployment percentages in West Virginia ranged 
from the high of 10 percent in January to the low of 7 percent in June while 
comparable national average percentages were 6 percent in January and 3.3 
percent in June, September, and October. 

The steel strike interrupted the January through June decreased unemploy- 
ment trend in West Virginia as evidenced by the increase to 8.7 percent in 
August from the 7 and 7.3 percent in June and July. 

Although 4,000 workers in West Virginia have been on strike, the resulting 
layoffs through November 4, 1959, numbered over 13,400, with the mining in- 
dustry accounting for more than 8,000 of such total layoffs due to the secondary 
effects of the strike. 

III. Benefit payments.—Benefit payments from West Virginia’s unemployment 
compensation fund which commenced in 1938 totaled more than $245 million 
through June 30, 1959. 
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Such payments during the 1954 period of increased unemployment were nearly 
$35 million, with the percent distribution to the unemployed workers of the min- 
ing industry being 52 percent and of the manufacturing industry being 29 
percent. 

During 1958 such benefit payments totaled more than $39 million, with min- 
ing receiving 40 percent and manufacturing 33 percent. 

Payments through the first 9 months of 1959 have already totaled more than 
$22 million with the percent distribution to mining being 46 percent and to 
manufacturing 21 percent. 

It has been observed by experienced businessmen in the different communities 
of West Virginia that these benefit payments not only helped to alleviate the 
hardships of thousands of individual unemployed workers but also served as 
a cushion for the economy as a whole, helping to prevent the development of 
a far more severe downward spiral in business activity in our State. 

IV. Exhaustions of benefits under the State unemployment compensation pro- 
gram.—During 1958, 38,385 persons exhausted (received their final payments) 
their benefits under the West Virginia unemployment compensation program. 
Through September of 1959, 23,131 persons have exhausted their benefits under 
the program. 

During 1954 and 1955, such exhaustion totals were 34,360 and 19,869, re- 
spectively. 

V. Additional benefit payments under the Federal temporary unemployment 
compensation program.—By legislative authorization, the State of West Vir- 
ginia put the temporary unemployment compensation program into effect on 
June 27, 1958. As a result, through June 30, 1959, when benefit rights under 
the program expired, 39,513 claimants received first payments and 25,297 persons 
exhausted their benefit rights under this extended program. Such additional 
payments to those claimants who had previously exhausted under our State 
program were more than $9 million. 

VI. Total unemployment in the metropolitan and small labor markets of 
West Virginia.—As of September 1959, the total unemployment estimates in the 
three metropolitan markets of Wheeling, Charleston, and Huntington were: 

Wheeling, 14,700 unemployed, representing 10.3 percent of the civilian labor 
force ; 

Charleston, 9,800 unemployed, 8.6 percent ; 

Huntington-Ashland-Ironton area, 12,500, 13.5 percent. 

As of the different dates of such last estimates of total unemployment in the 
18 small labor markets of West Virginia, numbers unemployed and the per- 
centages so represented were as follows: 
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VII. Contributions—Tazes paid by covered employers.—Contributions paid to 
the West Virginia unemployment compensation fund through the first 10 months 
(October 31) of 1959 by covered employers were in excess of $16,600,000. This 
is far in excess of the 1958 contribution payments of $11,200,000 and of the 
1948 peak year of $13,800,000. 

If, as now appears to be practically certain, the official determination of the 
fund as of the October 31 due date for the third quarter of 1959 is below $40 
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million, it is estimated that the 1960 contribution payments from West Virginia 
employers will be in excess of $25 million. 

VIII. Unemployment compensation fund balances.—On September 30, 1957, 
the balance in the fund was $67,071,000. The balance in the fund as of the 
July 31, 1959, due date was $41,230,206. 

IX. Unemployment compensation benefits paid by county.—Attached to this 
statement is a table showing the unemployment compensation benefits paid by 
county for the years 1954 through 1958 and the first 9 months of 1959. The 
incorporated areas of Charleston, Huntington, and Wheeling are not included 
in the county figures. 

Many interesting comparisons and observations can be made from this county 
tabulation of benefits paid, such as: 

1. In the coal producing counties of Fayette, Logan, Kanawha (excluding 
Charleston), McDowell, Marion, Raleigh, and Wyoming, the respective county 
benefit payments in 1954 were in excess of such payments in 1958. 

2. Some of the counties showing substantial increases in such payments in 
1958 over 1954 are Berkeley, Brooke, Grant, Hancock, Jackson, Nicholas, 
Pleasants, Roane, Taylor, Tyler, and Wirt. The greatest percentage increase 
was in Jackson County with benefit payments in 1954 being $129,000 as com- 
pared with $567,000 in 1958. 

3. During both 1954 and 1958 Raleigh County received the most total county 
benefit payments—$3,168,000 and $2,429,000, respectively. 

X. Summary and conclusions.—During these hearings many recommendations 
have already been made to this committee as worthwhile programs or plans of 
State-Federal action to alleviate and help solve the immediate problems of the 
unemployed persons in West Virginia. However, it is respectfully suggested 
that the personal sufferings of unemployment which unfortunately occurred in 
our State in 1954 and in 1958-59 will occur again, even though we all join in 
hoping that the future consequences will not be as severe. Therefore, recom- 
mendations and suggestions should also be considered that are designed to 
prepare our State and its people during the good years of employment for the 
next inevitable year of declining employment opportunities. 

More emphasis should be placed on, and even a well-planned program of pub- 
licity given to, the human resources of our people. Although nonagricultural 
placements of our unemployed fellow citizens in 1958 were 17,524 and through 
October of 1959 increased substantially to 21,414, much more can and should 
be accomplished in so serving our labor force. 

Area skill surveys reporting on and emphasizing the present and future man- 
power requirements and training needs should be undertaken with the support 
of community participation in such surveys. Such surveys have been completed 
in the Wheeling-Steubenville area and in Charleston. 

The West Virginia manpower resources survey will provide a valuable inven- 
tory of the skills and the occupational characteristics of our State labor force. 
Final plans and materials are being developed to complete manpower studies 
simultaneously in area 4 (Boone, Logan, and Mingo Counties) and area 5 
(McDowell, Raleigh, and Wyoming Counties) starting in mid-December. It is 
believed this will enable sufficient time for readjustment in industries affected 
by the steel strike, and make for more valid studies. Final reports of findings 
should be available by March 1, 1960, in time to complete similar studies in area 
9 (Greenbrier, Mercer, Monroe, Pocahontas, and Summers Counties) prior to 
June 30, 1960. Publicity and promotional efforts to encourage community ac- 
ceptance for the first studies will begin the latter part of November. 

Plans for the survey incorporate the request of OCDM authorities for data 
to be secured on civil defense related occupations. Occupations classified by 
OCDM for immediate and for emergency need will be secured in each area 
surveyed. 

This survey study is being conducted by the West Virginia Department of 
Employment Security in cooperation with the West Virginia Economic Develop- 
ment Agency. 

It should also be observed that area skill surveys and surveys of available 
labor supply have been recently completed in Grafton and in Upshur County of 
West Virginia. Both of these surveys were undertaken at the request of inter- 
ested citizens in those areas and completed with the active participation of local 
citizens in conducting the survey. It is further respectfully suggested that the 
productive accomplishments of West Virginia industries have resulted largely 
from good labor-management relations. For too long a period only the negative 
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side of labor-management relations has been emphasized. This has resulted 
in a nationwide picture of labor-management differences in West Virginia magni- 
fied out of all proportion from the existing facts. Much can be accomplished in 
promoting the steady growth of the economy of our State if proper publicity 
is directed to reporting the skills and aptitudes of our working force and the 
conducive labor-management relations that predominate throughout our State. 

It is realized that these suggestions or recommendations are presented in a 
most general manner, but it is firmly believed that they are representative of 
the attitudes with which we must approach the recurring problems of unem- 
ployment in West Virginia. Confidence in the skills and dependability of our 
working force and in the responsible planning of management and industry 
are prerequisites for the betterment of employment in West Virginia. 


ExuHisBit 1.—State of West Virginia nonagricultural wage and salary employment, 
annual averages 1950-58 and by month for 1959 





Total non- Total non- 

agricultural agricultural 

Year, month wage and Mining Year, month wage and Mining 
salary em- salary em- 

ployment ployment 





517, 200 122, 800 || 1959: 
530, 400 124, 000 January 453, 200 68, 800 
519, 300 114, 200 ary a 452, 600 67, 400 
506, 000 97, 700 Mare 454, 600 66, 300 
468, 200 76, 900 i 3 458, 000 64, 900 
473, 300 76, 200 May 461, 500 64, 100 
496, 100 83, 000 464, 500 65, 000 
504, 900 82, 500 y e 462, 500 63, 700 
463, 500 70, 300 August-.-.-- antes 455, 500 59, 100 
September 459, 500 59, 600 




















Source: West Virginia Department of Employment Security, prepared by Research and Statistics 
Division, Nov. 13, 1959. 


EXHIBIT 2.—NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT IN WEST VIRGINIA, 1953-59 
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ExuHisir 4.—INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT AS PERCENT OF AVERAGE MONTHLY 
COVERED EMPLOYMENT, 1953-59 


PERCENT 20 


0 ratte spats + SESE Heats Sey tates et yr re) 
ees sa eee | ae aes eke | ee 


Midmonth data—UCFE included in rate for period June 1956 through July 1959. 
Source: Labor Market and Employment Security magazine. 
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EXHIBIT 5 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION BENEFITS PAID BY INDUSTRY 


Annual January 
Industry group through 
Septem- 
1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 ber 1959 





Total, all industries-__-- $34, 872, 330/$15, 424, 106/$8, 555, 530/$12, 007, 678/$39, 438, 991 





Mining : 18, 119, 187| 6, 150, 731| 2, 492,881] 3, 947, 891| 15, 615, 238] 10, 244, 294 
Constructio 3, 089, 212| 2, 278, 209] 1, 255. 649| 1,216, 490| 5,519, 937] 4,002,319 
Manufacturing 9, 988, 880| 4, 422, 755] 3,252, 624| 4, 881,961 12,828, 824] 4) 683, 477 


Chemicals and allied 1, 297, 733 626, 224) 265, 243 334, 637) 1, 375, 629 524, 634 
Stone, clay, and glass-__ 2, 105, 428} 1,055,098) 745,210) 1,147,020) 2,735, 636 890, 625 
Primary metals__------ 2, 049, 320 397, 136 194, 777 831, 716) 2, 880, 976 491, 385 
Fabricated metals 523, 535 275,919] 263, 072 487, 483 651, 234 314, 345 











Transportation, communications, 

and public utilities 874, 947 568, 718 288, 447 354, 345) 1, 018, 703 589, 147 
Wholesale and retail trade 1, 928,190) 1, 294, 69 785, 464 985, 596} 3, 134,639) 2,018, 376 
Finance, insurance, and real estate_-_. 72, 744 3 46, 151 47, 513 131, 834 117, 887 
767, 064 7 332, 134 431, 514 943, 043 627, 834 
Unclassified... 138, 463 134, 981 102, 180 142, 368 246, 773 68, 439 
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ExuHIBIT 6.—BENEFIT PAYMENTS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION, 1953-59 


SPMiltions, 


West Virginia Department of Employment Security. 


ExHIBIT 7.—Total unemployment in the metropolitan and small labor markets 


of West Virginia 


Unem- 
ployment 


Total 
unem- 
ployment 


as per- 
cent of 
civilian 


Date of esti- 
mates 


labor 





Charleston: Counties of Kanawha and Fayette 


Huntington, Ashland, Ironton: Counties of Cabell and Wayne, 
W. Va.; Boyd, Ky.; and, Lawrence, Ohio. 

Wheeling, Steubenville: Counties of Ohio, Marshall, Hancock, 
and Brooke, W. Va.; and Belmont and Jefferson, Ohio. 

Beckley: County of Raleigh 

Bluefield: County of Mercer 

Clarksburg: County of Harrison. 

Fairmont: County of Marion 

Logan: County of Logan and magisterial districts of Marts Creek 
in Lincoln County and Washington in Boone County. 

Martinsburg: Counties of Berkeley and Jefferson 

Morgantown: County of Monongalia 

Parkersburg: Counties of Wood, Wirt, Ritchie, Pleasants 
Calhoun. 

Point Pleasant, Gallipolis: Counties of Mason, Putnam, and Jack- 
son, W. Va.; and Meigs and Gallia, Ohio. 

Renceverte, White Sulphur Springs: Counties of Greenbrier and 
Monroe. 

ei a a ee ee 

Ceumhertend, Md,: Counties of Allegany, Md., and Mineral, 


. Va. 
Pikeville, Ky.; Williamson, W. Va.: Counties of Pike, Ky., and 


Mingo, W. Va. Classified as area of substantial labor surplus. 
Report not compiled by West Virginia agency. 


12, 500 
14, 700 


7, 960 


3 


6, 000 
5, 550 


27.1 
14.0 


September 
1959. 


Do. 
Do. 


August 1959, 
June 1959. 
Qctober 1959, 
Do. 
August 1959, 


October 1959, 
Do. 

June 1959. 

August 1959. 
Do. 


June 1959. 
February 1959, 
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Exureit 8.—CLaIMs FILep By MontTH, 1953-59 


ALL TYPES CLAIMS FILED 
NCLUDES IU,UCFE,UCS,UCV.) 
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West Virginia Department of Employment Security. 


ExuHisBit 9.—Final payments—Regular programs by year, 1958-58, and 1959 
(January—September) 


UI UCV UCFE UCX All regular 
programs 


12, 626 
34, 360 
19, 869 

6, 828 

8, 243 
38, 385 
23, 131 
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ExHIBIT 11.—Unemployment compensation benefits paid by county, years 1954-58 
and 1st 9 months of 1959 


Jan 
throug 
September 
1959 


1954 


Barbour $170, 520 » , $127, 927 
Berkeley... 265, 310 518, 127 
Boone....- 724, 508 

30, 182, 295 
509, 703 
602, 608 


57, 691 
46, 043 
509, 733 
29, 647 
130, 030 
42, 610 
757, 422 
256, 140 
70, 190 

1, 444, 067 
168, 846 
224, 052 
978, 161 
1, 463, 822 
938, 247 
547, 660 
269, 000 
692, 258 
31, 266 
534, 290 
653, 919 
17, 980 
36, 993 
520, 934 
103, 800 
63, 824 
43, 979 
66, 963 
339, 930 
217, 057 
1, 727, 689 
321, 937 
100, 841 
154, 042 
58, 669 
310, 178 
66, 651 
65, 217 
154, 359 
212, 243 
266, 860 
173, 577 
36, 639 
519, 211 
58 ; 195, 867 

Unclassified 2, 392, 761 
Charleston ! 786, 96 498, 156 
Huntington !__. 1, 094, 628 640, 312 
Wheeling ! 793, 357 894, 3 529, 798 





34, 872,330 | 15,424,106 | 8,555,530 | 12, 007,678 | 39, 438, 991 22, 351, 773 
1 Not included in county figures. 


ExuHisit 12—State of West Virginia, March 1959 


Civilian labor force 

Total employment. 

Unemployment. 83, 800 
Unemployment rate 12.5 


Senator Ranpoten. Mr. Stanley. 
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STATEMENT OF MILES C. STANLEY, PRESIDENT, WEST VIRGINIA 
LABOR FEDERATION, AFL-CIO 


Senator Ranpotpn. Mr. Stanley, will you give your name and the 
position you hold in the organization you represent, and then give 
the committee your statement ? 

Mr. Srantey. Mr. Chairman, my name is Miles C. Stanley. I am 
president of the West Virginia Labor Federation, AFL-CIO, which 
represents directly approximately 65,000 AFL-CIO union members 
in the State of West Virginia. Its local unions are scattered through- 
out the length and breadth of the State, and both in the good parts, 
economically speaking, and the bad. 

Mr. Chairman, I have submitted to a member of the staff copies of 
my statement, and if it meets with the approval of the committee, I 
should like to put the statement into the record and speak informally 
for just a few moments in regard to the statement. 

Senator Ranpoteu. That may be done. 

(The statement of Mr. Stanley follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF MILES C. STANLEY, PRESIDENT, WEST VIRGINIA LABOR 
FEpERATION, AFL-CIO 


PROBLEMS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Miles Stanley. I am president of the West 
Virginia Labor Federation, AFL-CIO. The federation directly represents a 
membership of 65,000 union men and women in AFL-CIO local unions in all 
sections of the State. 

It is a distinct privilege for me to appear before this distinguished subcom- 
mittee of the U.S. Senate, established to examine the critical problems incurred 
because of a continued high rate of chronic unemployment in this State. Be- 
cause I am speaking for the thousands of unemployed workers, whether AFL-— 
CIO members or not, I truly feel a tremendous weight of responsibility as we 
attempt to present a brief picture of the present crisis in employment oppor- 
tunities for West Virginia citizens and to speak for the unemployed workers who 
have been caught in the backwash of an economic revolution—the thousands of 
men and women, the vast majority of whom have family responsibilities, who 
have not been gainfully employed for many months and who, if conditions are 
not alleviated, have little to look forward to in the future. 

These unfortunate victims of circumstances beyond their control have suffered 
untold hardships and deprivations; they have spent all of their savings accumu- 
lated during a lifetime of hard work; they have exhausted their meager weekly 
unemployment compensation benefits, and have seen household appliances, auto- 
mobiles and, in some cases even their homes, attached by creditors because 
monthly installments could not be met. They have seen their children go to 
school without proper and adequate clothing and food; indeed, entire families 
are dependent solely upon the far-from-adequate allocations of surplus com- 
modities through the department of public assistance. 

This is not a “pretty picture,” Mr. Chairman, but I think it is appropriate 
that the inevitable human equation of misery involved in a problem such as 
prolonged unemployment be brought to the attention of this committee in order 
that all of us will realize a little more vividly that we are “our brothers’ keepers” 
and that the moral implications of this problem by far transcend the material. 

if I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like briefly to review the unemployment 
picture as it now exists in West Virginia, list some of the reasons we believe have 
brought the present conditions about, and offer a few recommendations for the 
committee’s consideration which, we hope, will relieve the situation: 


THE PROBLEM 


For the week ended November 7, 1959, West Virginia listed a total of 29,990 
unemployed persons on the rolls of the department of employment security. This 
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represents a statewide average of 8.8 percent of the average work force in the 
State of 340,260 in covered employment. It is emphasized, however, that these 
totals represent only workers “of record.” 'Those who have exhausted weekly 
unemployment benefits are “lost” to the statistical department and, although it is 
logical to assume that such persons continue to search for employment, there is 
no way accurately to determine their number. 

Based upon a 4-month study of “benefit exhaustees” made this year by the 
West Virginia Department of Employment Security, however, in which a total 
of approximately 65,000 workers who had drawn their “last’’ benefit checks and 
were removed from the rolls, it was estimated that 50 percent of these persons 
had not found jobs. Therefore, this would place an additional 32,500 workers 
in the unemployment category or an approximate statewide total of 61,990 or 18.2 
percent of the covered work force actually seeking jobs at the present time. 

Various West Virginia areas, moreover, reflect even worse degrees of chronic 
unemployment, ranging from a high in August 1959 of 29.7 percent in Raleigh 
County and 27.1 in McDowell County, to a low in October, 1959, of 7.3 percent in 
Berkeley and Jefferson Counties. 

Other areas continue to show substantial and/or chronic distress as follows: 


| 
Percent || Percent 
of work of work 
force Area Date force 
unem- unem- 
ployed ployed 








| 
| 


1959 1959 
Mercer County 21. Mason, Putnam, Jackson_---. August_... 
Logan (parts of Boone, Lin- | August_._- 4 Greenbrier and Monroe__-..--|-.-d 


coln. Ohio, Marshall, Hancock, | Septem- 

Monongalia County October-__. 8.4 Brooke. be! 

Marion County en5255 J as Harrison County ( 

Cabell and Wayne Counties__ — 3. Kanawha and Fayette —e 
er. rs 


Source: West Virginia Department of Employment Security. 


The total number of unemployed, as reported by the Statistical Division of 
the Department, although including workers in a few border counties in Ohio, 
Kentucky and Maryland, shows 86,440 actually unemployed during the reporting 
periods from February through October 1959. 

It is obvious from the foregoing figures that West Virginia has been hit hard 
by unemployment and remains in a serious economic depression with respect to 
employment of its highly skilled and willing work force. Although various 
degrees of economic gains have been registered in other States following the 
depth of the nationwide recession of 1958 and early 1959, West Virginia remains 
at the head of the list of all States in total unemployment. 

The sequel to the above is what one would naturally expect. In the face of 
low weekly unemployment compensation benefits for an inadequate period of 
time, no public welfare cash benefits available to unemployed persons deemed 
able to work, and an alltime high cost of living, severe personal hardship cannot 
help but result in many instances. 

In addition to the economic loss to the State in terms of tax revenue and 
the loss to the entire economy of the services of skilled workers who, through 
necessity, are forced to seek jobs outside the State, the depressing effects upon 
the State as a whole are almost impossible to evaluate. It is obvious, however, 
that the economic loss to the State is substantial. 


Recommendations 


To bring immediate relief to the millions of unemployed workers and their 
families in this and other States, we recommend that the next session of the 
Congress promptly enact the following legislation: 

1. A bill (such as, or similar to, Senate bill 791, not acted upon in the last 
session) establishing Federal standards for unemployment compensation pay- 
ments and duration of benefits. Other States in general and West Virginia in 
particular have fallen far short in providing realistic benefits in this area; and 

2. Immediate passage of Senate bill 1884 (or its equivalent) to provide for 
an improved method of surplus commodity distribution and allocation of addi- 
tional items to insure a more varied and healthful diet for those (current 
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average total 300,000 West Virginians) who are forced to depend upon this 
program for their sustenance. In this regard we also urge that provisions of 
this bill making implementation of the food stamp plan, passed by the Senate 
as a pilot program, optional with the Secretary of Agriculture, be removed and 
the full plan placed into mandatory effect. 


THE REASONS 


What are the reasons for the lag in West Virginia’s economy and consequent 
failure to keep pace with other States in a continuing rise of employment fol- 
lowing the 1958 recession? 


TECHNOLOGICAL DISPLACEMENTS 


One chief reason, of course, has been the State’s longtime dependence upon 
the coal industry, heretofore the largest single industrial employer. Tech- 
nological changes in methods of producing coal have reduced the number of 
workers in this industry substantially. Whereas, in 1950, for example, 119,568 
persons were employed in and around coal mines, in 1958 only 55,065 were so 
employed. 

The trend toward fewer employees continues unabated through 1959. Figures 
supplied by the West Virginia Mines Department for the first 9 months of this 
year show an average of only 39,609 persons employed in all types of mining 
operations in the State. 

Yet, in terms of production, the total number of tons of coal produced on 
the average has remained constant. In 1950, for example, the 119,568 employees 
produced 145,563,295 tons; in 1957, with 66,792 persons employed, 150,220,548 
tons were produced. 

The point to be emphasized here is that, with the increasing mechanization of 
coal mines, employees in this once-basic industry will continue to decline. There 
is no hope that West Virginia workers will ever again be employed in sub- 
stantial numbers in the coal mines of this State, therefore, other industrial 
employment must be found. 

The coal industry is not alone in the trend toward mechanized and/or auto- 
mated operation with a consequent byproduct of unemployment. In varying 
degrees, other basic industries, including glass, pottery, textile, chemical, and 
steel, have installed automatic production machinery which requires fewer and 
fewer employees. 

For example, one of the State’s largest producers of chemicals and related 
products recently announced construction of a new facility near Charleston, 
costing several million dollars, to manufacture insecticides. The announcement 
indicated, however, that only 100 additional employees would be required to 
operate the new department. This illustrates the high degree of automation 
in this particular industry, because a few years ago, undoubtedly, this instal- 
lation would have provided employment for a much larger number of workers. 

We do not mean to imply, Mr. Chairman, that this committee should, or could, 
recommend measures to deter technological progress. We merely point out this 
development as an important factor in helping to create the high labor surplus 
that now prevails in West Virginia. 


Recommendations 


One of the great failures of the 1st session of the 86th Congress was caused 
by the House of Representatives Rules Committee’s refusal to report out the 
Area Redevelopment Act (S. 722) which was passed in the Senate by a vote 
of 49 to 46. This bill would do much to help bolster the economy in chronically 
depressed areas, created by circumstances described above, by providing Federal 
loans and grants for technical assistance, vocational retraining, public facility, 
and other necessary construction and planning to assist in restoration of eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, we urge the forthcoming session of the 86th Congress 
to finish the job and enact this bill into law even if it must be done over the 
President’s veto. 

Secondly, we deplore the fact that the President decided to veto a bill as vital 
to the future economy of West Virginia as the Coal Research and Development 
Act. We strongly urge that other Senators and Congressmen join with the 
two distinguished Senators from West Virginia and their able colleagues in 
the House and pass this bill again, if necessary over the President’s veto. 

Thirdly, we recommend that the State give immediate attention to developing 
the beautiful mountainous terrain, formerly thought of as the coal and lumber 
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region of West Virginia into a modern tourist center, with ample parks, non- 
polluted streams and various recreational facilities. 

An outstanding contribution could be made to this type of program, Mr. Chair- 
man, by the passage of the bill currently under consideration by Congress known 
as the bill to establish a Youth Conservation Corp (8S. 812). This bill will not 
only help to reclaim and develop our natural resources, but our youth as well, 
by supplying them healthful, gainful employment. I note with pleasure that 
you, Mr. Chairman, were a primary cosponsor of this legislation. 


DEFENSE CONTRACTS 


A second major reason why West Virginia has failed to keep pace with the 
remainder of the country in the economic upturn and consequent alleviation of 
unemployment is the apparent refusal of the Federal Government’s Department 
of Defense to give proper consideration %o West Virginia as a site for defense 
installations. Consider the following: 

According to a copyrighted article in the June 13, 1959, issue of the weekly 
magazine, U.S. News & World Report, of a total of $76.7 billion in military 
contracts awarded during a period July 1955 through March 1959, 12 States 
received $52.5 billion worth. The remainder of $24.2 billion was allocated to 
other States and Territories. What did West Virginia get? 

This State, with an increasing surplus of skilled manpower, in an ideal geo- 
graphical location in relation to half the population of the United States; natur- 
ally protected from hurricanes and tornadoes, and enjoying many other pre- 
requisites for building any and all types of defense installations, including 
underground space, during this period received only $8 million of the total outlay 
by the Department of Defense. Aside from the recent Navy allocation for an 
extensive radio telescope facility at Sugar Grove, Pendleton County, only two 
defense installations, employing a total of 1,700 persons, can be counted. West 
Virginia finds itself with the lowest allocation of any State in the Nation. 

Contrast this pitifully insignificant amount with bordering States, not to speak 
of the huge amounts awarded to California, Texas, Florida, and others: 

Pennsylvania boasted of 34 projects employing 84,400 persons with an annual 
payroll of $423.5 million; Maryland, 29 installations, 91,000 employees, $395.9 
million annual payroll; Virginia, 40 projects, 160,800 employees, $706.8 million 
payroll; Kentucky, 6 projects, 54,800 employees, $211.7 million payroll, and 
Ohio, 18 projects, 61,400 employees, $291.9 million payroll. 
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The following table, compiled by the magazine from Department of Defense 
figures, shows a State-by-State breakdown of military installations, number of 
employees, and annual payrolls as of December 31, 1958: 


Employees Payrolls 

Bases (military | (millions; 
(all military | forces and | all personnel 

installations) civilian annually) 
workers) 


-_ 


60, 500 $280. 3 
37, 600 158.3 
29, 000 122.3 
21, 700 86. 6 
354, 100 1, 497.0 
46, 400 194. 
7, 300 30. 
37. 
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Louisiana 
Maine 
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Massachusetts. 
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Minnesota 
Mississippi - - 
Missouri-.--- 
Montana. . .-. 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire- 
New Jersey 


Wyoming 
District of Columbia 


695 1 2, 602, 000 111, 108. 
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1 Includes pay and allowances for about 35,500 personnel intransit between bases at any given time. 


Note.—Personnel and estimated annual payrolls as of Dec. 31, 1958. 


Obviously, West Virginia, in spite of its many natural attributes, is not re- 
ceiving a pro rata share of the tremendous outlay for defense installations and 
other Government contracts. This particular aspect of the problem is further 
amplified by the fact that the Federal Government owns three large State 
plants which have been closed, thereby causing thousands of additional em- 
ployees to join the rolls of the unemployed. 

Following, for the record, Mr. Chairman, is the location and a brief descrip- 
tion of each facility: 
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1. South Charleston Naval Ordnance Plant: A total of 209 acres, numerous 
large buildings with a gross floor space of 2,421,000 square feet; designed origi- 
nally for production of Navy guns and armor plate, but capable of producing 
almost any metal products; at peak production during wartime, employed an 
average of 11,000 persons; now employs approximately 250 and is used as a 
storage facility for machine tools and for manufacture of gages; is currently 
being surveyed by the Navy with a view to possible release to private operation 
through sale or lease (unemployed in area 8.6 percent, September 1959). 

2. Huntington Naval Industrial Reserve Ordnance Plant: A total of 140,000 
square feet of floor space on two floors of main building; designed primarily 
for the production of electronic devices; during peak production employed 3,750 
persons in 3 shifts; current status, has been released by the Navy and is for 
sale by the General Services Administration (unemployed in area 13.5 per- 
cent, September 1959). 

3. Morgantown Ordnance Works: A total of 494,372 square feet of floor space 
in 31 principal buildings; designed originally for production of chemicals such 
as ammonia and formaldehyde; at peak production employed 1,400 workers: cur- 
rent status, has been released by the Navy and is for sale by the General Serv- 
ices Administration (unemployed in area, 18.4 percent, October 1959). 

The foregoing amply demonstrates that the State already possesses facilities 
which, if fully utilized, would provide jobs for an estimated 12,000 to 15,000 
persons in these areas of substantial chronic unemployment. 


Recommendation 

We are fully cognizant of the fact that many factors must be considered in 
the placement of various installations for national defense, as well as contracts 
for the manufacture of defense items. It is, nevertheless, our conviction that 
more consideration should be given to locating such installations or contracts 
in economically depressed areas. Certainly this should be true when valuable 
properties, such as described herein, already exist—thus serving the dual pur- 
pose of saving the taxpayers millions of dollars in expendiutres for new in- 
stallations as well as providing jobs in areas where they are so desperately 
needed. 

In this regard, we also urge that consideration be given to the allocation of 
Federal funds for public-works programs in areas where unemployment remains 
at consistently high levels. 


WEST VIRGINIA’S LAGGING ECONOMY 


Here is a_ State ideally located geographically in relation to all eastern, 
southern and midwestern markets and within 500 miles of nearly half the popu- 
lation of the United States. It is a State blessed with an abundance of nat- 
ural resources—coal, oil, gas, timber, building materials, and other valuable 
minerals, along with ample transportation facilities—yet is faced with a declin- 
ing population because of a lack of job opportunities. 

It is indeed an economic paradox that, although West Virginia ranks 15th 
among all the States in what it contributes to the Nation’s wealth, it ranks 38th 
in per capita income, 38th in the percentage of per capita income paid in State 
and local taxes, and ranks among the last 10th to 12th in almost every level of 
public service. These figures are derived from authoritative sources and if 
they are accepted as being correct then it becomes abundantly clear that West 
Virginia’s citizens are not retaining their proper share of the State’s wealth, 
either in the form of wages or in the form of taxes, to provide a higher level 
of public services for the State’s citizens. 

The resultant effects on the State’s economy are numerous. For example, 
industry is discouraged, rather than encouraged, from locating in the State, in 
spite of the many natural attributes mentioned earlier, because industry gen- 
erally is reluctant to “buy into” a situation where it will obviously have to help 
pay to lift a sagging State economy through a greatly increased tax burden at a 
later date. 

It is, therefore, our conviction that, in addition to meeting this current prob- 
lem of high unemployment, basic remedial measures must be enacted to per- 
manently raise and stabilize the State’s economy. 

Many of the legislative measures needed to accomplish this goal, of course, 
must be enacted on a State level. 
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First, among such measures should be a revision of the State’s archaic and re- 
gressive tax structure. Such revision should be designed not only to provide 
adequate revenue for all necessary State services but also to redistribute the 
tax burden now bearing heavily on the backs of those least able to pay, among 
them the unemployed. 

Tax revision, predicated on these objectives, must be accomplished before West 
Virginia can present a more favorable image to new industry and to the Nation 
as a whole. 


Recommendations 
To help raise the low per capita income in the State, we urge Congress to 
enact the Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill proposing to raise the minimum wage 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act to $1.25 per hour and extend coverage of 
this act to approximately 10 million workers not presently covered, thousands of 
whom are West Virginians. 
CONCLUSION 


I would be remiss, Mr. Chairman, if I did not note before concluding that 
both the senior and junior Senators from West Virginia have supported and, 
in fact, cosponsored most of the legislation which has been recommended herein. 

Also, I would note that some progress was made in the recently concluded 1st 
session of the 86th Congress toward helping to solve the problem we are dis- 
cussing here today. Notable examples were the passage of a limited Federal 
housing bill and Federal aid for airport construction bill. 

It is our conviction, however, and I am sure that it is shared by many, that 
much more needs to be done if we are to be successful in wiping the economic 
blight of unemployment from the history of our time. 

To note only a few of the more important measures, in addition to those 
mentioned heretofore, to which our organization gives unequivocal support, are 
the following: 

1. Reduce the eligibility age for benefits under social security from 65 to 
60 and provide medical, hospital, and nursing home care for OASDI beneficiaries. 

2. Federal aid to education, to provide not only jobs for workers to build new 
facilities, but much-needed classrooms as well. 

3. An expanded public works program to meet the needs of our rapidly ex- 
panding economy and provide jobs for construction workers, particularly in 
depressed areas. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I close by saying that it is our responsibility today to 
see that democracy works and as long as one man who wants to work cannot 
find a job or one child is hungry who wants to eat, we have not done all we can. 


Mr. Srantey. Mr. Chairman, it is a distinct privilege for me to 
appear here before this distinguished committee of the U.S. Senate 
established to examine the critical problems incurred because of a 
continued high rate of unemployment in the State of West Virginia 
as well as other States of the Nation. 

I am one of others whom I know that this committee will hear who 
is privileged to speak directly for the unemployed workers in the 
State of West Virginia. Therefore I feel a heavy responsibility in 
this regard. 

I think that it would be impossible for us to translate into words the 
amount of human suffering that has been incurred as a result of the 
high rate of unemployment throughout this country. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that you have been holding hearings here in 
the southern part of West Virginia. I have been following very 
closely in the press some of the testimony that has been submitted. It 
has been a story of misery, of human suffering. But I think it is im- 
possible for us to put into records the heartbreaks that a mother must 
feel when she sees her children trudging off to school ill-clothed and 
perhaps hungry. 

I think it is impossible to put into words the mental anguish that a 
father must suffer, because I am a father, when he sees his children 
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deprived of many of the material things which children with whom 
they associate have. 

Therefore I shall attempt in the brief statement that I am going to 
give verbally to point out some of the things which we believe can be 
done to correct the situation. 


PROBLEM IN WEST VIRGINIA 


First, however, I would like to just briefly review the problem as it 
exists in West Virginia. 

On November 7, 1959---I realize that I am following Mr. Hill, who 
is much more of an expert on this particular subject than I am—there 
was a total of 29,990 unemployed —— on the rolls of the depart- 
ment of employment security. This represented 8.8 percent of the 
average work force, that is, the insured work force in the State, which 
is 348,260. I would emphasize, however, that this represents those 
unemployed workers who are “of record.” It does not, however, rep- 
resent railroads, which are not included in this figure. 

But I would like to go just a little further than the figures which 
appear in the record. And this is based on the study which was made 
by the Department over a 4-month period earlier this year. And the 
record shows that 65,000 workers had drawn their last benefit check. 

Now, the Department estimated that 55 percent of these persons 
have found jobs. Therefore, assuming that the other 32,500 did not 
find jobs, we have a statewide total of unemployed workers actively 
seeking work of 61,990. And this, Mr. Chairman, represents 18.2 
percent of the covered work force in the State of West Virginia. 

Of course, this is a statewide figure; there are other areas in West 
Virginia which reflect a much worse condition, running up as high as 
29.7 percent in Raleigh County, and 27.1 percent in McDowell County. 
And the low occurred in October 1959, with 7.3 percent in Berkeley 
and Jefferson Counties. 

We have listed for the record, Mr. Chairman, a breakdown of various 
areas showing the percentage of the work force which is unemployed. 

I would point out that, according to the information published by 
the Bureau of Employment Security, that West Virginia tops the 
list of all States in total unemployment. 

While the sequel to this is what one would naturally expect in the 
face of low weekly unemployment compensation benefits which are 
given to West Virginia unemployed workers for an inadequate period 
of time, 24 weeks, in view of the fact that there are no public welfare 
case benefits available to unemployed persons who are deemed to be 
able to work, and with an all-time high cost of living, we could only 
expect for there to be severer personal hardships on the part of 
thousands of unemployed workers. 


LOSS TO STATE IN TAX REVENUE 


Tn addition to this, the loss to the State in terms of tax revenue and 
the loss to the entire economy of our skilled workers who are forced to 
go outside the State in order to seek work does have a tremendously 
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adverse effect upon the whole economic condition in the State of West 
Virginia. 

Now, we have some recommendations to bring immediate relief to 
those persons who are unemployed and who, at least on the surface, 
apparently will remain unemployed, Mr. Chairman, for a long period 
of time. 


RECOMMEND FEDERAL STANDARDS TO UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


We would recommend in this regard, one, that a bill similar to Senate 
bill 791, which was not acted upon in the last session, establishing 
Federal standards for unemployment compensation payments and 
duration of benefits, be enacted as early as possible in the forthcoming 
session of Congress. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I was interested in Mr. Hill’s remarks in 
regard to this subject. I would like to qualify this recommendation 
to some degree so far as West Virginia is concerned. Back to 1940, 
when the weekly benefit in West Virginia was $15, the average weekly 
wage in West Virginia was $25. 

Mr. Chairman, the maximum benefit of $15 replaced 58-plus percent 
of the unemployed worker’s wage. Today, with the average wage in 
excess of $85 a week, the $30 maximum benefit only replaces 35-plus 
percent of the unemployed worker’s wage. 

Now, we submit, Mr. Chairman, that we have been going backwards 
in this field, this very vital field, this economic cushion upon which 
cur economy rests, and during periods of ——— or recession it 
has just flattened out. And in our judgment there absolutely must be 
something done to restore this cushion, to make it do the job that it 
was intended to do when it was originally passed, not only to provide 
the worker with a minimum standard of living during the time that 
he is unemployed, but also to provide a very vital economic cushion 
for our economy to keep it from hitting bottom, much in the way that 
it has hit bottom here in West Virginia. 

Now, the States have not done this job, and particularly is this true 
in West Virginia. There has not been an improvement made in the 
unemployment compensation law in West Virginia since 1953. The 
average weekly benefit at the present time in the State is just, I believe, 
right at $24. This isthe average. 

Everyone doesn’t draw the maximum. This is the average weekly 
benefit. And this, Mr. Chairman, represents less than 30 percent of 
the average worker’s wage in the State of West Virginia. 

Now, we of course made certain proposals in the past session of 
the State legislature. And I would submit this for the record, because 
it was a statement made for the record. I am told by prominent 
leaders in the State legislature that the Federal Government is going 
to take care of this particular field. This was the answer we got, Mr. 
Chairman, when we submitted our proposals to them. Therefore they 
refused to act. 


This is true not only in West Virginia, but in many other States. 
Therefore we heartily recommend, wholeheartedly recommend, that 
Senate bill 791 or asimilar bill be enacted. 


47557—60—pt. 6——-21 
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IMPROVEMENT OF COMMODITY DISTRIBUTION PROGRAM 


Then, as another interim measure to help supply at least a form of 
sustenance to these workers who are unemployed for longer periods 
of time, we recommend the passage of Senate bill 1884, or its equivalent, 
which will improve the commodity distribution program, transfer 
the jurisdiction of it from the Department of Agriculture to the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, increase the number 
of items through the Department purchasing additional items to allo- 
cate to the recipients = improve the diet which would be available 
for those who are forced to depend upon this as their major source of 
sustenance. 

And in this regard though, we would also urge the passage, the full 
implementation of the food stamp plan, Mr. Chairman, which was 
passed by the Senate as a pilot program, and which gave certain dis- 
cretion to the Secretary of Agriculture that he has not seen fit to use. 

Therefore, we would recommend that immediately the optional 
provision be removed, and that the plan be put in full force and 
effect, mandatory provisions of the bill. 

Then in the statement, Mr. Chairman, we dwelt considerably upon 
the reason for the situation as it exists in West Virginia. Of course, 
we mention technological displacements. I know from the press that 
this has been covered well in previous testimony submitted before this 
committee. But there is a figure or so that I would like to enter into 
the record, into my part of the testimony, and perhaps the persons 
in the room would be interested in it. 

In 1950 there were 119,568 persons who were employed in or around 


coal mines. In 1958 there were only 55,065 employed in or around 
coal mines. And the first 9 months of this year show an average of 
39,609 persons. 

In 1950 the 119,000 workers produced 145,563,295 tons of coal. In 
1957, with an excess of 66,000 persons employed, they produced 
150,220,548 tons of coal. 


COAL RESEARCH 


Now, Mr. Chairman, my reason for mentioning these figures is that 
I wanted to point out something that I think is tremendously im- 
portant in connection with the coal research and development bill 
which I know you and the distinguished members of the West Vir- 
ginia congressional delegation have given your unequivocal support. 

But the idea in this bill, of course, is to find new markets. And this 
is well and good. I think that it should be done and it must be done 
in order to maintain even the level of production that we have. But 
I would point out that the major reason for unemployment in the 
coal industry is not the loss of markets or competition necessarily, 
as proven by these figures, because in 1950, we produced 145 million 
tons of coal and in 1957, you produced 150 million tons of coal. The 
fact is that this coal was produced with several thousand less 
employees. : ! ; 

This, of course, applies in other industries, Mr. Chairman. Tech- 
nological progress is inevitable if we are going to keep pace with the 
rest of the world. And certainly our organization is not implying or 
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suggesting that this committee should or could recommend measures 
to deter technological progress. 

We wanted to make this point in order to emphasize that it is one 
of the reasons for the high labor surplus that prevails in West 
Virginia. 

Our recommendation, we feel, would help tremendously to cor- 
rect, alleviate the situation in some of the worst hit areas in the State. 
It would be the passage of the Area Redevelopment Act, Senate bill 
722, the Douglas bill, as it was known. It passed the Senate, as 
you know, Mr. Chairman, by a vote of 49 to 46, and then it died in 
the graveyard of liberal legislation, as it is sometimes called, in the 
House Rules Committee. 

Therefore we would urge that the forthcoming session of the legis- 
lature finish the job, pass it through the House of Representatives, 
send it over to the President for his signature. 

Then of course the coal research and development bill, which I 
mentioned earlier, Mr. Chairman, was vetoed by the President. It 
would be our position that the legislation should again be passed at 
the next session of Congress, and passed even if it must be done over 
the President’s veto. 

And there is one other item, we feel, that should be—one other im- 
portant piece of legislation that should be given serious considera- 
tion. And that is a bill, Senator Randolph, that I know you have a 
close personal interest in, since you are one of the primary cosponsors 
of the bill, the Youth Conservation Corps, Senate bill 812, because in 
West Virginia it could be utilized to its fullest extent in developing 
our parks and recreational facilities and in turning West Virginia into 
a tourist spot and one of the Nation’s playgrounds. 

Since we have been a one-industry State, I think that we are com- 
ing more and more to realize that we are going to have to utilize all 
this mountainous terrain that has been used for coal, known as a coal 
and timber region, and convert it into a playground. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I would like to get to the question of defense 
contracts. We have been discriminated against by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in their allocation of defense contracts. 


LOWEST RANKING IN MILITARY INSTALLATIONS 


In U.S. News & World Report, June 13 edition, they reported that 
West Virginia is receiving $38 million of annual payroll emanatin 
from military installations and civilian workers, whereas the State o 
California received $1,497 billion from the same source. West Vir- 
ginia is the lowest ranking State among the entire 50 States of the 
Nation. 

We believe that the Federal Government should give special consid- 
eration to States that are economically depressed, and send as much 
defense work and establish as many defense installations within the 
States as possible. 

We would point out that we have three large facilities owned b 
the Government at the present time in West Virginia which for all 
practical purposes are standing completely idle, a white elephant. 
They are located at South Charleston, the naval ordnance plant at 
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Huntington, the naval ordnance industrial reserve plant, and the 
Morgantown Ordnance Works at Morgantown. 

These plants have a potential of employing between 12,000 and 
14,000 persons. They have a combined square footage of floor space 
of 3,055,372,000 square feet, yet they are standing completely idle. 
Two of them have been offered for sale, the one at Morgantown and 
the one at Huntington, they have been turned over to the General 
Services Administration for sale, and the one in South Charleston 
is currently being surveyed with the thought in mind of releasing it 
for sale or for lease also. 

Then in this regard as to what the Federal Government can do, we 
would urge them to give additional consideration to the allocation 
of public works projects in areas where unemployment remains at 
consistently high levels. 

This is not all the story, Mr. Chairman, but I note that my time 
has expired. 

We have outlined in some detail West Virginia’s lagging economy, 
and pointed up some of the reasons why we think the State’s economy 
as governed by the State as opposed to what the Federal Government 
can do is lagging far behind some of the other States. 

And one of the reasons that we point out is the bad tax situation 
which exists in this State and which doesn’t allow us a-sufficient rev- 
enue to present to industry which has been thinking of locating in 
West Virginia, or to the Nation, an image that is encouraging to 
them. I think it is anything but encouraging, it is discouraging, in 
fact when you think of the level of our public services’ rank among 
the last 10 or 12 States in the country, as opposed to our rank of 15th 
in what we contribute to the national wealth. 

We rank 38th, however, in per capital income, and 38th in per- 
centage of income paid in taxes, State and local taxes. 

Therefore we feel that there must be remedial legislation on the 
State level in order to correct this. 

Mr. Chairman, this has been rather hastily presented, but I would 
like to note before I conclude that each of the distinguished Sen- 
ators from West Virginia has supported, in fact has cosponsored, 
much of the legislation which I have hurriedly mentioned in the 
course of my remarks, which I have set out in more detail in the 
statement. Weare proud of that fact. 

But there is so much more that needs to be done. We would offer 
three last recommendations that we feel would help. One is, reduce 
the eligibility age for benefits under social security from 65 to 60. 
And aera might add, provide medical, hospital, and nurs- 
ing care for OSDI beneficiaries. 

Two, Federal aid to education, to provide not only jobs for work- 
ers to build new facilities, but much needed classrooms as well. 

Three, an extended public works program to meet the needs of our 
rapidly expanding economy and provide jobs particularly for con- 
struction workers in depressed areas. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say in closing that I believe 
that it is our responsibility—and I use the word “our” as being all- 
inclusive of labor, of management, of Government, and of business 
and the public—it is our responsibility to see that democracy works. 
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And as long as one man who wants to work can’t find work, or as long 
as one child who wants to eat is hungry, we have not done all we can. 
Mr. Chairman, I will be happy to answer any questions that you 
may have. 
RETRAINING 


Senator Ranpotreu. Our general counsel, Mr. Merrick, has perhaps 
one or two questions. 

Mr. Merrick. We have heard a good deal of testimony in the last 
few ways about the need for training and retraining persons whose 
jobs really have evaporated for good. Have you thought at all about 
the practicability of training older workers? Nave you had any 
experience with this? 

Mr. Stantey. No direct experience, Mr. Merrick. It is my under- 
standing that the depressed areas legislation which I mentioned 
earlier has provisions in it for technical assistance et cetera, to aid in 
training and retraining workers. I would think that would be a very 
necessary part of this type of program. 

I was pleased to hear Senator Randolph read the letter from Mr. 
Russo. I happen to have personal knowledge of that situation in 
Elkins. And I might add that Kaiser Aluminum has also made a 
similar statement to Senator Randolph. West Virginia workers are 
very adept, and with a minimum of training I feel that they can do 
practically any job that there is to be done. 

Mr. Merrick. One further question in that connection. Suppose 
somebody wasn’t employed in a situation where it looked as though he 
were permanently unemployed as far as his work experience was con- 
cerned, and he then started to take training while receiving unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits; is that possible in the State of West. 
Virginia ? 

Suppose somebody offered him a job in the meantime while he was 
taking this training, what would happen to him? Would he then be 
denied unemployment benefits? 

Mr. Strantey. Yes; you can’t receive any form of remuneration. 

Mr. Merrick. Including training that might be provided free ? 

Mr. Mites. That is true. If it exceeds $6 a week, it is deducted, all 
over $6 is deducted from the $30 maximum which he is permitted, and 
he receives the difference. 

Now, this includes, I might add, Mr. Merrick, social security pay- 
ments. Once a man draws social security in West Virginia he can 
never qualify for unemployment compensation benefits. 

Mr. Merrick. Then it seems to me to follow that the unemployment 
compensation arrangements are pretty well geared to the proposition 
that he shouldn’t take training at the same time. 

Mr. Srantey. If there is going to be any remuneration involved, 
or if he is going to school, he is not eligible; even if he is going to col- 
lege he is not eligible. 

Senator Ranvotpw. Mr. Stanley, for our records—we know of 
course of your leadership of the important segment of labor in West 
Virginia that you head—what was your own occupation prior to 
your holding such position ? 

Mr, Stantey. You mean my trade? 

Senator Ranpoupn. Yes. 
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Mr. Srantey. I am a tool and die maker by trade, Mr. Chairman. 
I have spent 15 years in a shop. 

Senator RanpoteH. Where was that employment? 

Mr. Strantey. Gravely Tractors in Dunbar. 

Senator Ranpotru. 1 remember that plant when it really started. 

Mr. Stantey. I started almost when it did. 

Senator Ranpotru. I remember that plant well. 

Mr. Stanley, you have been very cooperative with this committee. 
And the committee has one overriding desire, and that is to take the 
recommendations made by you and others who have given thought 
to this subject, to study those recommendations and to request of the 
Senate of the United States such action as we believe is necessary or 
advisable in order to relieve these conditions. 

I am personally grateful for the very splendid testimony that you 
have given. 

Mr. Strantey. Thank you, Senator. It was my pleasure and 
privilege. 

Senator Ranpotru. Mr. Pacifico. 


STATEMENT OF ADOLPH PACIFICO, PRESIDENT, DISTRICT NO. 6, 
UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


: Senator Ranpotrx. Will you give your name and the office you 
old? 

Mr. Pactrico. Mr. Chairman, my name is Adolph Pacifico. I am 
president of district No. 6 of the United Mine Workers of America, 
which has jurisdiction over the miners in the State of Ohio, as well 
as Hancock, Brooke, Ohio, and Marshall Counties of the northern 
panhandle district of West Virginia. | 

I understand that this session today deals with the unemployment 
situation in the distressed areas of West Virginia, and I wish to point 
out that just a small segment of West Virginia comes under my Jjuris- 
diction. However, only the Ohio River divides the two States and 
the circumstances which I shall relate to you are the underlying 
causes for the unemployment in Ohio and those counties of West 
Virginia which come under my jurisdiction. Circumstances which 
affect either State generally affect the other because of this close 
proximity. Individuals who live in one State may work in the other. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES DECLINE IN MINES 


During the past several years, employment opportunity in the mines 
in my district has declined at an alarming rate. Numerous mines 
have been idled ; some have been completely abandoned ; many of those 
fortunate enough to remain in operation in most instances are work- 
ing with reduced forces on reduced schedules. Approximately 1,500 
coal miners have been forced out of the mines in the four counties of 
West Virginia under my jurisdiction alone. Many times that amount 
have been forced out of the mines in Ohio. 

You will find attached at the back of my statement a table which 
will show the decline in the number of mines operating in Ohio as well 
as the decrease in employment and loss of tonnage produced during 
the period 1948 through 1958. I have used the example of Belmont, 
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Harrison, and Jefferson Counties, since they are the three largest coal- 
roducing counties in Ohio and approximately two-thirds of the loss 
in statewide production occurred in these counties. 

Many of the communities in district No. 6 are almost exclusively 
dependent on coal mining. When the mines are down or are working 
on a reduced schedule, the loss in purchasing power it tragically re- 
flected in the economy of the entire community. Additional unem- 
ployment is created and the community becomes economically 
stagnant. 

While the development of new industries in the area is, of course, 
desirable I have found that such new industries very rarely, if ever, 
employ persons over 40 years of age. In this immediate area, we 
have hed a few major industrial developments in the past few years, 
but hundreds of coal miners remain unemployed. What of the ex- 
perienced miner who is 40 years of age with half his lifetime yet ahead 
of him? He is too young for a pension or for social security benefits 
and a new employer considers him too old to train for a new job. 

Our Government has loaned or given billions of dollars to European 
and Asiatic countries to rehabilitate and reactivate their coal and steel 
industries. We do not as labor oppose this aid, but we do feel that our 
own industries deserve consideration and should be protected in order 
that we may remain strong and be in a position not only to defend our 
own country, but to assist weaker countries in time of emergency. 


IMPORTED RESIDUAL FUEL OIL 


A very high percentage of the unemployment in the coal industry 
is directly attributable to the importation and dumping of cheap 
foreign residual fuel oil upon the American coal markets. 

The cheap waste oil has displaced eastern coal which in turn has 
had to look elsewhere for markets. The only direction in which it 
could move was westward, disrupting the long-standing coal market 
patterns of the midwestern bituminous coal industry. In this manner, 
residual fuel oil has become a burden on mines in Ohio and the 
northern panhandle district of West Virginia. 

Foreign residual oil is a tarlike substance that displaces coal in the 
industrial fuel markets, such as manufacturing plants, electric utilities, 
etc. It has no practical value as a source of heat for the homes, or 
for motor vehicles. It is the waste left after crude has been refined. 
It does not help us to stretch out our oil reserves, but depresses the use 
of coal, of which we have an abundant supply. The Nation’s coal re- 
serves are unlimited. Day-to-day damage from this flood of foreign 
oil is already apparent. Immense future damage to the Nation’s fuel 
economy, security, and welfare is on the horizon unless the problem 
can be solved without further delay. 

This cheap waste oil has supplanted many millions of tons of coal 
since World War II, displacing thousands of coal miners and railroad 
workers, resulting in the loss of millions of dollars in wages; the loss 
of millions of dollars to the coal producers and to the railroad indus- 
try ; the loss of millions of dollars in tax revenue to the Federal, State, 
and city governments. 

This invasion of our coal markets along the eastern seaboard by 
cheap waste oil from foreign lands has permitted imports to grow 
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from 45 million barrels imported in 1946 to 180 million barrels im- 
ported in 1958. 

Ohio produced 32,099,878 tons of coal during 1958, and 3,004,263 
tons was produced in those counties in West Virginia under my juris- 
diction for a total of 35,104,141 tons produced in district No. 6 during 
1958. 

From January 1, 1959, to October 23, 1959, a total of 173,867,100 
barrels of residual fuel oil was imported and dumped on the coal 
markets, the equivalent of 41,728,100 tons of coal, or 18.87 percent 
more coal than was produced in district No. 6 during the entire year 
of 1958. ’ 

At the present time, Mr. Chairman, with average production per 
man, which is estimated at 12 tons per day, this 41 million tons that 
has supplanted coal would give additional employment to about 34,000 
coal miners. 

In March of 1959 a program was established by the President of the 
United States, with the intention of stabilizing imports of petroleum 
products including residual fuel oil on 1957 levels. However, prior 
to the enactment of the import program, residual fuel oil receipts 
from abroad reached gargantuan proportions, and stock levels were 
so high that even today dumping is prevalent despite the cries of short- 
ages by residual importers. 

I would like to call to your attention the fact that most of this 
foreign residual fuel oil flooding our markets comes from Venezuela, 
a country governed by a dictatorship which gained control by force, 
where labor is in chains, and where advocates of democracy and justice 
are refugees. 

Venezuela, however, places heavy quota restrictions on American 
goods going into that country and permits only a very small amount 
of American produced goods to compete with their own products in 
their markets. Yet our Government permits them to take markets 
from our coal producers indiscriminately and jobs from our miners 
without restraint. 

Previously I had mentioned that eastern coals were forced by resid- 
ual fuel to move into midwestern markets and how serious disruptions 
resulted. To further complicate the problem, imported natural gas 
from Canada will soon begin to move into this region. I understand 
that the Midwestern Gas Transmission Co. has obtained a certificate 
from the Federal Power Commission to import gas from Canada. 
This means that, initially, 204 million cubic feet per day or about 70 
billion cubic feet of natural gas a year, equivalent to 3 million tons of 
coal—with further displacement at the average of 20 tons per day, Mr. 
Chairman, which means some 2,400 or 2,500 more coal miners—would 
be imported into the Wisconsin and Minnesota areas of the United 
States. Before long, I am sure, the Federal Power Commission will 
be asked to approve even larger volumes of imported gas into this 
market. 

To help the gas manufacturers steal the coal markets, and I use the 
word “steal” literally, a recent decision by the Federal Power Com- 
mission permitted Midwestern Gas Corp. to sell industrial gas in the 
Chicago area for less than its cost in order to undercut coal prices. 
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This loss, of course, was passed on to the bill of the gas consuming 
householder and the commercial users of gas in that area. 


ABANDONMENT OF MINES 


In addition to the unemployment caused by this usurpation of the 
coal markets by foreign gas and residual fuel oil, the abandonment of 
hundreds of mines should be a matter of grave concern to the Nation. 
A gas or oil well can be capped and uncapped in very little time, with 
little expense to the company. 

However, when a mine is abandoned, track, wiring, ventilation fa- 
cilities and all other equipment are pulled cut. The mine fills up with 
gas, water, falls occur, and so forth, and it costs hundreds of thou- 

sands of dollars to reopen a mine and it takes many months of exten- 
sive work before a pound of coal can be taken from the mine. 

If a national emergency should arise and the country’s supply of oil 
is cut off, they will once again look to the coal industry to supply 
them with the fuel necessary to keep our factories, mills, and power- 
plants operating, as they did during World Wars I and II. 

However, in this day of advanced w eapons and great speed, we may 
not have the time necessary to reopen those mines which have been 
forced to close, and it could w ell mean disaster to the Nation. 

The Federal Government gives the oil and gas industries a 2714 
percent depletion allowance for t tax purposes, but only 10 percent to 
the coal industry although it, too, is an extractive industry. When the 
coal is extracted from the ground, the coal company’s investment in 
that property is valueless. 

In suggesting remedial action to alleviate the desperate unemploy- 
ment situation in the coal industry, high on my list would be to urge 
Congress to take action to insure the protection of the American coal 
markets from the indiscriminate dumping of foreign residual oil and 
gas, and to see that adequate quantitative limitations are placed on 
these unfair imports. The claim has been made, and is still being 
made by the proponents of our foreign policy, that we must continue 
to support the giveaway of American markets to cheap slave-labor 
foreign products because foreign countries need American dollars. 
We have several millions of unemployed Americans who also need 
American dollars, and I am a great believer in the old adage “Charity 
begins at home.” 

NATIONAL FUELS POLICY 


Steps should be taken to establish a national fuels policy to insure 
that all extractive fuels such as coal, oil, and gas will be placed on 
equal competitive basis, including granting to the coal industry the 
271% percent depletion allowance given other extractive industries. 
This would permit the coal operator to put this saving into expansion 
and development programs. 

Government agencies, in my judgment, should not be permitted. to 
give preferred considerations to one fuel industry over its competitive 
fuels such as the instance I related to you earlier involving the Fed- 
eral Power Commission and the Midwestern Gas Corp. Government 
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agencies should be used to equalize the advantages, not to give one 
interest an unfair advantage over another. 


ADDITIONAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


Coal research programs should be instituted by our Government. 
I realize that Congress passed such a bill during the last session only 
to have it vetoed by the President. I sincerely hope they will try 
again in the coming session. Our Government should recognize the 
importance of the coal industry to the Nation’s economy and defense, 
and take steps to build it up. I cannot conceive a research program 
more important to our national welfare than such a program for the 
coal industry, one of our most vital and basic industries. 

Unemployment insurance should be extended to cover the entire 
period of idleness and benefits should be at least 75 percent of the 
average weekly wage. 

That, Mr. Chairman, in my judgment may meet the situation 
temporarily. 

Opponents will be quick to cry that a man would not look for work 
if he knows he has a guaranteed income each week. I say to you that 
the American workman is a proud and industrious individual who 
would prefer to work for his living than have it doled out to him by 
a Government agency. 

The minimum age for social security should be lowered sufficiently 
so as to permit older men out of work to qualify for such benefits. 
Under the United Mine Workers of America welfare and retirement 
fund program, miners may apply for pensions upon reaching the age 
of 60, but the majority of them prefer to wait until they are 65 in 
order that they may supplement this pension with their social securit; 
benefits. The lowering of the social security minimum age would, 
I am sure, create many jobs in the coal industry. 

An expanded and accelerated public works program should be put 
into effect immediately to provide jobs for the millions of idle work- 
ers whose unemployment insurance has already expired. 

It is inconceivable, but in this land of plenty where we spend bil- 
lions on the underprivileged peoples all over the world, millions of 
our own people will go hungry, many will lose their homes, and 
a countless number of children will be denied the opportunity of com- 
pleting their education. The need is great. The need is imminent. 

(Attachments to Mr. Pacifico’s statement follow :) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


Mines, employment, and output, 1948, 1954, and 1958 


Mines ! Men! Tons! Average daily tons per man 


23, 124 38, 314, 357 17.89 28.61 
11, 669 31, 472, 006 13. 62 14. 28 


—11,455 | —6, 842, 351 +5. 73 +5. 67 














32, 493, 450 
—13,155 | —5, 820, 907 


1 From Division of Labor Statistics, State of Ohio. 
2? From U.S. Bureau of Mines. 
3 Not available. 


Mr. Pactrico. May I briefly, Mr. Chairman—I think I have ex- 
ceeded my time now—call to your attention a situation that is de- 
veloping. The consumption of coal by electric utilities for the first 
9 months in 1959 would run close to 125 million tons, up about 1214 
million, or 10 percent, from 1958, a fast-growing market. In 1932, 
when they first began to ship residual fuel oil into this country— 
bunker C oil is residual—it sold in New York Harbor at 62 cents per 
barrel, less a 2.496 per ton coal equivalent. 

The freight rate to the harbor from the coal field was $2.67, the 
freight rate alone was higher than the actual combined cost of this 
slave-produced residual oil from Venezuela and the cargo and carrier 
charges. Coal could not meet this competition unless the operator 
would have been willing to pay the buyer to buy his coal. 

And the fact is that in some places in western Pennsylvania they 
offered coal at 90 cents a ton and still could not compete with the 
Venezuelan residual oil. 

But now we find that the importers of this residual fuel oil are 
beginning to realize that the utilities are a fast-growing industry, and 
perhaps the largest coal-consuming industry in America, because in 
1958, 405 million tons of coal were produced in our Nation and the 
utilities alone consumed 125 million in 9 months, with the expectation 
this year, 1959, of raising that by 10 percent, or nearly 200 million, or 
nearly half of the production of the Nation. 

The buyers, the railroads as well as our coal industry, realize the 
importance of securing this market. Arrangements are being made 
between the railroads and the industry to meet that competition by 
perhaps agreeing on reduced freight rates. 

But let’s see what the petroleum industry has to say. It is my un- 
derstanding that they are contemplating reducing the freight rate to 
deliver this oil in this market on the eastern seaboard. But here is 
what Harry B. Hiltz says. He is the secretary of the Empire State 
Petroleum Association, whose members hold about one-third of the 
total residual oil imports quota. The source of this is from the Na- 
tional Coal Association Industrial Bulletin, October 13, 1959. Here 
is what Mr. Hiltz says: 

Freight rate reduction to lower the price of coal would cause still further cuts 
in residual oil prices. 

I say, Mr. Chairman, in behalf of the United Mine Workers of 
America—and I believe that I express the sentiments of some of the 
coal producers—that we can meet oil and gas within our boundaries, 
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we can meet the competition of that, but we certainly cannot meet 
these millions and millions of barrels replacing millions of tons of 
coal mined by free American men, by free industry, free enterprise, 
and competing with the labor of Venezuela. 

I think that is of the utmost importance. I hope that we don’t find 
ourselves in the same predicament that we found ourselves after the 
bombing of Pearl Harbor. What happened to our rubber, crude 
rubber imports? If we are going to permit our economy, and espe- 
cially utilities, to adapt themselves to equipment based on burning 
this slave oil brought in from Venezuela, and another conflict or na- 
tional emergency occurs, where do we go from there? The oil supply 
may be cut off. Wecan’t reopen it—as I indicated a moment ago, you 
can’t reopen a coal mine by merely uncapping it. 

There are thousands of these coal miners. And I say to you, Mr. 
Chairman, that the coal industry today is a rather successful occupa- 
tion, once highly mechanized—which of course had something to do 
with the number of people being idled—but I think you understand 
the position of our organization in that connection. We cannot re- 
tard progress. 

The same is equally true in all other industries. 

Mr. Chairman, it is getting close to the lunch period, and I want to 
thank you for the privilege you have accorded me to give you this 
a statement on behalf of the United Mine Workers of District 6, 

hio. 

Senator Ranvotpn. Mr. Pacifico, the committee is appreciative of 
the study that you gave to the material contained in your statement. 


We are grateful for your personal presentation of this factual and 
rather challenging material that you have given to us. 

I would say for the record that the West Virginia delegation in 
Congress, regardless of party affiliation—Representative Moore 
joined with the five members of the House delegation who are of 


another party—those six members worked with Senator Robert C. 
Byrd and myself in an effort that reached over many, many years, 
with conferences with members of the Cabinet, and finally, Senator 
Byrd and I talked with the President of the United States himself 
about the threat to the coal industry, and its resultant threat to the 
economy of West Virginia, due to the importation of residual oil, 
especially as you have indicated, from Venezuela. 

And as you know, later decisions made within the Federal Govern- 
ment by those charged with this responsibility did place a certain 
quota on imports, a quota of course which is not satis actory but one 
which is indicative of the fact that at least we were able to present a 
picture which seemed to hold merit. 

You have indicated your approval of a national fuels and resources: 
policy. This certainly should be established. And there is legisla- 
tion pending in the Congress to create a study so that we may set 
in motion a ~— which would perhaps embrace the points which 
you have well set forth here today. 

I am personally grateful for your having come. 

Mr. Pactrico. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Ranpouteu. Mr. Urbaniak. 
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STATEMENT OF CECIL J. URBANIAK, PRESIDENT, DISTRICT NO. 31, 
UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


_Senator Ranvotrn. Mr. Urbaniak, would you give your name, po- 
sition, and organization, and proceed in your own way. 

Mr. Ursaniak. Mr. Senator, I have heard the remarks made here 
by several ee pertaining to unemployment in West Virginia, 
and I would rather not be repetitious on that, so I will speak ex- 
temporaneously. 

My name is Cecil J. Urbaniak. I am president of District No. 31, 
United Mine Workers of America. 

District 31 comprises 221% counties in northern West Virginia. 
Those counties that are excluded are those in the eastern and northern 
panhandles. 

Thirteen years ago District 31 had an employment of around 25,000 
coal miners. Today we have an employment of approximately 11,000 
coal miners. That means a decrease of approximately 14,000 coal 
miners. When we think in term of the number of persons that are dis- 
placed, or the number of persons who are directly or indirectly de- 
pendent upon that many miners, we can very easy multiply the 14,000 
miners by 4, or by 5, as to the number of persons that are directly de- 
pendent upon these miners. 

In addition to that, we have other thousands of people who are de- 
endent directly or indirectly upon the coal miner by operating small 
usiness or services. 

Now, we appreciate the facts that have been mentioned here that 
brought about this unemployment. And the future of northern West 
Virginia and the State as a whole will not be too greatly affected one 
way or another in the next decade or two. We know that the coal 
mining industry has a great future in West Virginia. However, the 
employment of additional coal miners does not appear upon the 
horizon. 

There has been mentioned here today the high productivity of the 
coal miners presently as compared to the past, and of course it ap- 
pears that that will improve. We have machines in the mines that 
are now producing anywhere from a thousand to 1,200 tons per shift 
operated by 4 or 5 men. And it appears that possibly in the future 
improvement can be seen. 

It is imperative that something be done for the coal mining indus- 
try itself. Of course, the coal mining industry should not be given a 
favor, but it should be treated as an equal to gas or oil or its other com- 
petitors. 

Mr. Pacifico mentioned a depletion allowance, tax allowance. And 
I think that is great. I think in that respect coal should be treated as 
are some of its competitors. 


COST OF REOPENING A MINE 


T don’t know whether you people realize, in the event of a national 
crisis, if coal mines are allowed to be completely depleted: or aban- 
doned, how long it would take, or much money it would require in 
investment to start up a modern mine. It is presently deemed that 
it would cost around $1 million for every 1,000 tons of coal that a 
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mine can produce per day. In other words, if you establish a mine 
that produces 10,000 tons per day, is requires an outlay of $10 mil- 
lion. That is not counting the cost of the coal, or not counting the 
cost of the surplus rights, which again run into millions. 

In addition to that, if a mine is permitted to become completely 
abandoned, the first thing that happens, all the material is taken out 
of the mine, the machinery is sold, the track is removed, the belts are 
removed, the tipple is torn down, and what can be reused is sold, and 
what can’t be reused is sold for scrap. So it takes just as long to re- 
locate an old abandoned mine as it does to start up a new one. And 
of course we all realize that if we do have another national conflict, 
this country will be not permitted years or even months to prepare 
itself as it has in the past. 


COAL INDUSTRY MUST BE PRESERVED FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The coal industry must be preserved for national defense. The 
United Mine Workers have done a pretty good job in building up 
the standard of living of coal miners in this country. We now have 
those who are working, living in good homes and buying automobiles. 
They have utilities, and they are even able to send their children to 
college. If only we could keep all the miners that we have, or have 
had in this State, occupied coal miners. But the United Mine Work- 
ers has never stood in the line of progress, and we have helped it 
along, and naturally that has helped their standard of living by 
doing so. 

Senator, I am well acquainted with many of the biils that have been 
pending in the Congress, with those that have been acted upon, those 
that have not been acted upon, and those which have been passed and 
vetoed. And I only hope sincerely that you and your colleagues will 
continue to work toward the end that you have in helping our situa- 
tion in West Virginia. 

I thank you. 

Senator Ranvotpx. Thank you, Mr. Urbaniak. The statement that 
you have presented will be made a part of the record, and your in- 
formal, interesting, and helpful remarks on that statement are going 
to be studied by the members of this committee. 

Thank you very much. 

We were to have heard Mr. Paul Rusen, the regional director of the 
United Steel Workers, AFL-CIO. Mr. Rusen had to leave for New 
York City. And his statement that was to have been presented in 
connection with the hearing in Wheeling today will be made a part 
of the record. 

(The statement follows :) 

To: U.S. Senate Special Committee on Unemployment Problems. 
From: Paul Rusen, director, district 23. 

I am sure the committee has been furnished statistical data which clearly 
discloses the unemployment problem in this area and in the State of West Vir- 
ginia. Such data, while defining the broad extent of the problem from a stand- 
point of numbers, does not usually reflect on other problems directly related to 
and resulting from unemployment. For the consideration of the committee, I 
shall attempt to define some of the problems and shall offer recommendations 
for the consideration of the committee as to their solution. 


Contrary to the general national pattern of population growth, we in West 
Virginia have seen a continuing trend of a static or decreasing population. This 
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condition was pointed up by a study by West Virginia University relating to 
migration of workers and the mobility of our labor force. The numbers and 
percentage of employable persons leaving the State was shocking to say the 
least. Not only did the study show this situation in relation to farm and in- 
dustrial workers, but also in relation to graduates from our State colleges and 
university. The study showed that we are retaining in our State far less than 
50 percent of our young people trained for the professions and for business. 

This loss of skilled and semiskilled labor and the loss of our university 
trained personnel is attributed directly to the unemployment problem in the 
State and the resultant vacuum in employment opportunities. To what extent 
we are suffering economic loss in the nonutilization of high skills and profes- 
sions is not so clear but is certainly evident. 

Broader aspects of this same problem are also evident. Invariably each unit 
of government in West Virginia, city, county, and State, are faced with serious 
financial problems. These problems certainly, to some extent, result from the 
total economic loss resulting from our inability to provide employment within 
our particular city or county or even within the State itself. 

Not only is the problem one of migration from area to area or from State to 
State. The drastic reduction in farm prices and farm income is forcing the 
migration of what normally would be full-time farm employment to either part- 
time farm employment or to nonfarm employment. This type of migration 
results in overextending the already extended employment opportunities. 

Industrial centralization and automation adds to the problem. We have seen 
and are still seeing the loss of employment resulting from centralization of one 
of the largest employers in the steel industry in this area. One plant, which in 
recent years employed over 1,000 people, is now practically closed. Two other 
plants, employing approximately 900 people, is now in the process of being 
closed. The total loss in employment resulting from these moves will certainly 
be well in excess of 1,000. As usual the plants being closed are the oldest and 
least efficient plants. However, because of these factors the employees affected 
are generally the older employees both from a standpoint of company service 
and age. Such centralization creates problems other than that of reducing em- 
ployment. Training and retraining of workers, moving to other areas of em- 
ployment, age factors and restriction of employment because of age, etc., are but 
a few of the problems. 

Automation of the steel industry has barely commenced but its effects are 
sometimes frightening. We have seen, for example, an automated process turn 
out 20 times more production with 120 employees than was produced by 1,200 
employees prior to the installation of the new process. Problems of automation 
are obvious. Solutions are more difficult and less obvious. However, certain 
programs must be developed. Such programs must be realistic. We do not, and 
cannot, oppose industrial progress and technological change. We must equate 
such change with the human factors involved and develop programs designed 
to alleviate human suffering and hardships. 

We believe that unemployment is a national problem. We believe it to be a 
responsibility of our Federal legislative and executive branches of government 
to meet this problem in a dynamic constructive manner. We do not believe that 
there should exist unemployment and hardship in a nation producing at an an- 
nual rate of almost $500 billion in goods and services. We would recommend 
the following steps: 

1. That the Social Security Act be amended to provide earlier retirement, 
liberalize disability requirements, broaden coverage, and to provide greater ben- 
efits including medical and health care. 

2. The present income tax and other tax laws be revised to provide for reduc- 
tion in taxpayments for low income groups and thereby increase purchasing 
power at this broad base. 

3. That a stronger program of Federal assistance be developed for small busi- 
ness in order to promote their establishment and growth. 

4. That the unemployment compensation system be strengthened by providing 
for higher uniform benefits and for uniform qualifying and disqualifying pro- 
visions. Also, extend duration of benefits and coverage of present law. 

5. Provide for a committee of industry, labor, and government to study prob- 
lems of centralization of industry and automation. 

6. Provide a broad program of employee training and assistance for employees 
unemployed as a result of automation. 
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Senator Ranvotru. Is the Salvation Army representative here in 
the room ¢ 
Miss Hess. He was here earlier this morning, but he was unable to 
stay. 
senator Ranpoteu. I am sorry; I didn’t know he had to leave, or I 
would have arranged for his testimony. 
Miss Hess, would you be kind enough to come up ? 


STATEMENT OF MARY JANE HESS, DISTRICT ADMINISTRATOR, 
WEST VIRGINIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Senator Ranpoteu. Will you give your name and title 4 

Miss Hess. My name is Mary Hess. I am district administrator of 
district 1 of the West Virginia Department of Public Assistance. 

I have a very brief statement, Senator, and I believe I will just 
read it; that is the simplest and quickest way. And then I will try to 
answer any questions you might have. 

The department of public assistance in West Virginia does not 
have generally any provision for granting financial assistance to un- 
employed employables. Our applicants, of an employable age, must 
have a physical examination to determine disability for full-time work 
before they can be considered eligible for classified assistance. 

The West Virginia public welfare law requires that a child in order 
to become eligible for aid to dependent children’s assistance must be— 
deprived of parental support or care by reason of the death, continued absence 
from home, or mental or physical incapacity of a parent. 

Comparatively speaking, we have not had a large number of re- 
quests for help from the unemployed but it is generally known that 
we cannot grant assistance in these cases. We are able to help some 
of the dependents of the unemployed. For example, parents living 
in the home of an unemployed son may be able to receive old-age 
assistance while their son is not working, but the wife and children 
of the same man would not be eligible as long as he is in the home 
and able to work. 

We have known of cases where the unemployed father has deserted 
his family in order that they might qualify for assistance. 

Senator Ranpotew. May I interrupt at that point to say that in 
the testimony in the southern part of the State this was stressed very 
often by people who are in associated agencies such as yours. 

Miss Hess. Or, some wives have signed a nonsupport warrant 
against their unemployed husbands. The husband is placed in jail 
but the family can then receive financial assistance. These cases are 
rare but it does happen. 

In addition to classified assistance we have general relief. Fifteen 
percent of the county levy must be made available for general relief 
purposes. The amount of money available traditionally has not been 
sufficient to permit payments to the unemployed. Some State funds 
are involved in this program but there is no Federal matching. Of 
the six counties in this district, only one or two could even consider 
payments to the unemployed. 

rivate agencies, such as Salvation Army, try to help the families 
of the unemployed on a temporary basis and most of these agencies 
are called upon over and above funds available during a recession. 


47557—60—pt. 6——-22 
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MOST PRESSING PROBLEM 


The most pressing problem from our point of view seems to be with 
that segment of the population which has more or less been living 
a hand-to-mouth existence. Their work records have been poor—they 
do not have a skill or trade—they move from one job to another, never 
able to put aside any funds for an emergency. These people seem to 
be the first ones out of work during a recession. Odd jobs become 
unavailable. They usually do not qualify for unemployment com- 
pensation nor for public assistance. They are at the mercy of our 
private agencies whose budgets are too small to take care of very many 
of them for an extended period of time. 

In closing, I would like to mention one resource that is available to 
all unemployed persons and to low-income groups and that is the 
Federal surplus commodities. These commodities save those who re- 
ceive them from having to purchase some of the basic food items and 
are a wonderful supplement to a low budget. West Virginia has been 
threatened with the loss of Federal commodities on occasion and, 
certainly, we should be most diligent about providing whatever is 
necessary to keep this program up to Federal requirements. 

Senator Ranpotew. Thank you very much, Miss Hess. I wish to 
thank you for appearing before the committee. 

Miss Hess. It was my pleasure. 

Senator Ranpotew. And I want to say that I think all of us, the 
people in the room as well as the committee staff, are conscious of the 
very dedicated service that you and others in your work have given in 
providing that a measure, sometimes a measure not sufficient, but a 
measure of security is given to those families who are faced with the 
stark reality of unemployment and the erosion of those human quali- 
ties which we wish to keep intact insofar as possible so that our Nation 
may be kept strong. 

We will now recess until shortly after 1 o’clock. 

And may I thank those of you who have sat with us today. We 
hope you will find it possible to return this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12 :30 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 1 p.m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Ranpoien. Our hearing, which was recessed well past the 
noon hour, will resume. 

I would like to have placed in the record—and I will take this mo- 
ment to comment upon this material—the statement of L. E. Ward, 
Jr., executive director of the economic development agency. The 
agency was created during the last legislature, the bill actually having 
been passed on March 19. 

Now, according to section 7 of the law: 

The agency shall prepare and maintain a master plan for the physical, social, 
and economic development of the State, and shall prepare and keep current a 
proposed long-range program of major State improvements relating to the 
comprehensive development of natural and artificial resources of this State. 

Mr. Ward has been employed by the agency, and he has indicated 
in his statement that he hasn’t been on the poe long enough to have 
many specifics, but he does believe that he has the responsibility of 
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preparing factual material and economic data which would be pro- 
vided to municipalities and other political subdivisions, local and 
State organizations in attracting a new and diversified economic 
growth. He speaks of the fact, as he sees it, of the industrial growth 
coming about through an expansion and improvement of the os 
facilities. And he believes that his responsibility is to plan for an 
assist with the development of West Virginia industries and com- 
munities in this effort. 

He speaks of the organization of a State planning and research 
bureau effort. 

He discusses the natural resources, and the business and industry 
and the legal and legislative and municipal and urban responsibilities 
as well as the engineering activities. 

He also discusses the assistance to the small municipalities in what 
he designates as a Federal-State-local cooperation, and indicates that 
each level of government has its definite responsibility. 

I presume that this is the first formal testimony that Mr. Ward 
would have given had he been able to be here. But the statement 
will indicate that planning assistance grants totaling $17,500 have 
already been approved for the cities of Keyser and Weirton. I am 
not sure that any notice has been given of this fact. And Bluefield 
has application pending. 

He speaks of the action of the State legislature in establishing this 
machinery for the aid of urban planning and development assistance 
to the community such as I have mentioned. 

He further states that he believes that the Congress should work 
with the State of West Virginia in this effort. 


And he believes that the economic and civic betterment in West 
Virginia can be best effected by a business climate helpful to the 
growth and development of these new and diversified industries. He 
says: 


We have the natural and the given resources, and if we do foresighted plan- 
ning, we will overcome our present-day handicaps to reach new and even greater 
heights of success. 


(The prepared statement of Mr. L. E. Ward, Jr., executive direc- 
tor, economic development agency, is as follows :) 


STATEMENT By L. BE. Warp, JR., EXECUTIVE DrrectoR, Economic DEVELOPMENT 
AGENCY 


Under the terms of the law—enrolled Senate bill 340, passed March 14, 
1959—the economic development agency is charged with “accelerating a return 
to and maintenance of a stable economy in West Virginia and providing a 
facility for the utilization of funds from the Government of the United States 
and other sources for the accomplishment of such objectives. * * *” 

The principal duties of the agency are summed up in section 7: “The agency 
shall prepare and maintain a master plan for the physical, social, and economic 
development of the State, and shall prepare and keep current a proposed long- 
range program of major State improvements relating to the comprehensive 
development of natural and artificial resources of this State.” 

In order to understand what is meant by a master plan for the State, it is 
necessary to understand the essential need for planning an orderly development 
of the cities and counties which comprise it. The first job of the EDA, there- 
fore, is to promote the development of planning and improvement at the local 
level, while seeing that such local improvements are coordinated into a state- 
wide pattern. 

Creating a better understanding of the immediate need for improvement at 


the hometown level is the first task of the economic development agency. Suc- 
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cess in this effort will automatically improve the economic climate, but it will 
only be achieved if every citizen is willing to support and help provide better 
services in each community. How quickly results can be expected will depend 
to a large extent upon local initiative and action. The EDA stands ready to 
assist all communities who are interested in improving themselves. Such local 
initiative will in turn insure the proper climate for an economic upturn that 
will enable West Virginia to realize the full potential of its advantages and 
natural resources. Through all our efforts we can put West Virginia ahead of 
the rest of the Nation in economic expansion. 

It’s a little early yet to give you the specifics of the program of the economic 
development agency. There are some broad areas I can discuss, and of course 
there’s our plan of organization. 

Broadly speaking, the tactical objective of the EDA, in order to achieve the 
strategic aims of the law, is to prepare and furnish all possible factual and 
economic data for the use of the municipalities, political subdivisions, and local 
and State organizations in planning for and attracting a new and diversified 
economic growth. It should also be borne in mind that by far the greatest 
percentage of industrial growth comes from the expansion and improvement of 
existing facilities. Therefore, a considerable portion of time will be devoted 
to planning and assisting West Virginia industries and communities to find and 
develop new and diversified areas of opportunity. 

We contemplate the organization of this agency along the lines of a State 
planning and research bureau, which is perhaps the best description of a State 
development agency. 

Obviously, in order to provide assistance to the political subdivisions, as well 
as the organizations and private and public groups of the State, there must be 
four principal working divisions, under the heading of “Natural Resources,” 
“Business and Industry,” “Legal and Legislative,” and “Municipal and Urban.” 
These major working divisions must be backed up by an adequate engineering 
department, as well as administrative control. 

The program of planning assistance to small municipalities is one of Federal- 
State-local cooperation and each level of government has definite responsibilities 
for its success. First, the local community must have a definite planning pro- 
gram that it wishes to carry out and must be ready to contribute the funds or 
services required by the State as its share of the project cost. Second, the 
State planning agency must be able and willing to administer the planning pro- 
gram and to assume the obligations imposed by the Federal Government. Fi- 
nally, the Housing and Home Finance Agency must certify that the proposed 
work is in conformity with the law adopted by the Congress and must contract 
with the State to pay the Federal share of the cost. 

Planning assistance grants totaling $17,500 have already been approved for 
the cities of Keyser and Weirton, and another application in the amount of 
$11,000 has been made by the EDA in behalf of Bluefield. This is not to say 
we have assumed the role of a handout headquarters. What it does mean is 
that the West Virginia Legislature has now established the machinery whereby 
small communities can undertake urban planning and development programs 
under their own initiative, and the EDA is the contract agency of the State to 
supervise such programs in order to secure their participation in an existing 
Federal-aid program. The EDA does not have funds to provide to communities 
for this purpose. It does have machinery to assist and encourage the develop- 
ment of sound, practical and progressive local programs. 

Any assistance that can be rendered by Congress in securing the maximum 
allotment of Federal matching funds for community and urban planning pro- 
grams in West Virginia will be of tremendous assistance in the current state- 
wide program for economic improvement at the local level. The planning phase 
is both necessary and imperative, and being based upon local needs, activated 
by community energy and leadership, will insure economic and industrial growth 
and expansion for the future. 

The preparation and completion of plans for economic and civic betterment is 
the first and most vital steps toward creating the atmosphere and business 
climate essential to growth and development of new and diversified industries. 
Only by this means can we hope to alleviate the chronic unemployment ills that 
beset our great State. Forestalling and preventing such situations in the future 
is our task and at this stage we need all the assistance that can be rendered. 

We have the natural and human resources for exceptional attainments and 
with proper and farsighted planning we will overcome our present day handi- 
caps to reach new and ever greater heights of success. 
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Senator Ranpoten. The committee is fortunate this afternoon _in 
having as its first witness the Honorable George H. Seibert, Jr., 
the minority leader of the House of Delegates of West Virginia. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE H. SEIBERT, JR., MINORITY LEADER, 
WEST VIRGINIA HOUSE OF DELEGATES 


Senator Ranpotpu. Mr. Seibert, we are appreciate that you have 
found it possible to cooperate by preparing and presenting per- 
sonally your statement. 

Mr. Sermert. Senator Randolph, I want to express my apprecia- 
tion to you and the members of your subcommittee for your invita- 
tion to appear before you at this time. 

I think your committee should be congratulated, and I do con- 
gratulate you upon your endeavors in seeking some answers toward 
a solution of the unemployment problems that face not only West 
Virginia, but other parts of the country as well. 

As no doubt others testified before your committee on Monday and 
Tuesday of this week in other parts of the State, the West Virginia 
problem in part plainly appears to you, as you view it, a problem 
which has resulted from the mechanization of the coal industry, and 
for that reason is peculiar to West Virginia. 

The other part. of our problem of course is related either directly 
or indirectly to the steel industry and the production of steel. 

With respect to that part of the unemployment problem relating 
to the mechanization of the coal industry, it is one which, up to this 
time at least, has seemed to defy any solution by those experts in 
the field of labor and management, and as well, those officials of the 
Government who are interested in labor and management problems. 

The West Virginia Legislature in 1958, in special session, adopted 
legislation which extended employment security benefits to unem- 
ployed persons under the act of Congress adopted in the year 1958. 

This of course was only temporary relief for many of those per- 
sons not employed. And most of these extended benefits have now 
been exhausted. 

STATE ECONOMIC RECOVERY ACT 


On the long-range side, the 1959 Legislature of West Virginia 
established the economic recovery agency, which is hoped will have 
long-range benefits for our State. 

However, it appears on this that the problem in the coal fields in 
West Virginia has not been solved. And the efforts of your com- 
mittee, I hope, through these public hearings and your work in the 
Congress will result in a solution. 

Except in the case of an emergency, I believe that each State should 
try to solve its problems of this kind. The magnitude of this prob- 
lem, however, is one with which our State cannot immediately cope. 
Through congressional appropriations, billions of dollars are now 
being paid to the farmers of this country to support farm prices 
for such products as corn, wheat, and cotton. To me it is just as 
logical to pay large sums of money to the State of West Virginia 
to employ unemployed persons on the development of our highways 
and conservation projects. There is no difference to me between pay- 
ing a farmer an artificial price for his crops so he can make a profit 
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and paying the State of West Virginia to build highways, develop 
conservation projects, and thereby offer an opportunity to persons 
unemployed because of mechanization of an industry. 

To me, a West Virginia coal miner should have the same right to be 
assisted by the Federal Government as a midwestern corn or southern 
cotton farmer. 

The development of West Virginia highways and conservation 
areas would materially develop our tourist industry and thereby help 
us along the road to self-recovery. New revenues from highway con- 
struction, highway users, and an increased industry would materially 
bolster our declining revenues. 

I would respectfully suggest that your committee consider grants 
to the State of West Virginia for highway construction and conserva- 
tion development in aid of employment. 

It has been reported that the farmers of West Virginia receive a 
total of less than $10,000 under the farm price support program. 
Contrasted with the several hundred million dollars paid to farmers 
in Texas and other farm States, it would seem apparent that we in 
West Virginia are entitled to more. 

The unemployment in West Virginia, particularly in this area, of 
course is due to the stoppage of coal production. This problem has 
affected not only those directly employed in the production of coal 
and allied industries, but persons who serve and supply steel man- 
agement and labor as well, and also allied industries and persons 
generally. Recent press reports estimate that idle steelworkers are 
approximately 500,000; furloughed railroad employees, 70,000; fur- 
loughed coal employees, 57,000; autoworkers, 200,000; construction 
workers, 65,000; and others, 152,000. 

These of course are all estimated. But the total unemployed due 
to the lack of steel production exceeds 1 million persons. The total 
wages lost are estimated to be $134 billion. The total taxes lost to 
the Government are estimated to be in excess of $1 billion. 

The devastating results to the public generally are plain to be seen. 
It is the topic of the daily conversations in this area by the thousands 
of people affected. 

ecause of this I respectfully suggest that your committee give 
consideration to the study of legislation which would prohibit col- 
lective bargaining on a nationwide or industrywide basis. I do not 
advocate for a single minute that the rights of labor or management 
now secured by collective bargaining laws heretofore adopted by 
Congress should be abolished or diminished. I suggest consideration 
of collective bargaining on a regional or area basis, where many fac- 
tors which are not uniform throughout the industry or the Nation 
might be considered by those that bargain. 

Many citizens have commented that collective bargaining on a 
nationwide or industrywide basis has made the public the forgotten 
man at the bargaining table. The public in the final analysis pays 
the bill, and I believe that their rights should be considered as well 
as the rights of management and labor. 

There has been expressed, and a growing belief is prevalent, that 
on previous occasions labor and management have agreed to terms 
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in their negotiations which had the obvious result of increasing the 
cost to the public without due regard to the ability of the public to 
pay, and with the further result that it was a thrust to the upper 
spiral of inflation. 

By way of summary, I respectfully suggest to your committee that 
it is just as logical and necessary for the Federal Government to 
provide employment for coal miners through West Virginia highway 
construction and conservation development as it is to provide profit 
for farmers through farm price support programs. 

Secondly, b on experience to date, the use of collective bar- 
gaining on a nationwide or industrywide basis is fast losing public 
acceptance, and its economic import merits the serious consideration 
of your committee with a view toward corrective legislation. 

Again I wish to thank you for your invitation to appear before your 
committee. 

Senator Ranpotpw. Thank you very much, Mr. Seibert. The mem- 
bers of the committee will consider very carefully the proposal you 
have set forth in your statement. 

Mr. Seibert, as a member of the Legislature of the State of West 
Virginia, would you have any comment on the creation and the pos- 
sible effective functioning of the Economic Development Agency? 

Mr. Srrsert. The only comment that I could make at this time is 
this, that I believed in March of this year, when I with others voted 
for that legislation, that it was a step in the right direction; it was 
a long-range step, that we should not expect any immediate benefits, 
and that we could not except it to solve the immediate unemploy- 
ment problem in our West Virginia coalfields. 

Senator Ranpouru. Mr. Seibert, I know that you are well aware 
that agencies of a similar nature or agencies with greater powers have 
been created in such States as the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
and in North Carolina, and those have been operative for many years. 
We are a so-called—if I may use a term which may be appropriate— 
late starter in this endeavor. Is that true? 

Mr. Sermerr. Yes; I believe that that is correct, Senator. I think 
within this past session of the legislature there was presented the first 
forward legislation of that type that we have had. 

Senator Ranpotrn. I do not want to appear critical. Certainly 
the action of the legislature was properly taken, in my opinion. I 
only regret that we didn’t move in that area of foresight and plan- 
ning and assistance at an earlier date. And without being critical 
of West Virginians as individuals, but being realistic, I think that 
at the community levels throughout the State we have failed to or- 
ganize our industrial associations and group our people together for 
an all-out, frontal attack on the basic causes of unemployment in 
West Virginia. I hope you share that feeling. 

Mr. Semert. I do share that feeling, Senator. Perhaps it might 
to some extent be explained, because there has been no apparent need 
such as now exists during the past many years, and that may be the 
reason that earlier legislatures did not consider it. 

Senator RanpoteH. Mr. Seibert, we appreciate your coming here. 
I thank you very much. 

Mr. Fishman. 
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STATEMENT OF LEO FISHMAN, PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS AND 
FINANCE, WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 


Senator Ranpotreu. Will you give your name and title, and so 
forth ? 

Mr. Fisuman. I am Leo Fishman, professor of economics and 
finance at West Virginia University. 

Senator Ranpotpu. We are very happy to have you, Mr. Fishman. 
I remember your penetrating observations during the hearings several 
months ago at Morgantown when you testified before a subcommittee 
of the Senate Banking and Currency Committee concerning area 
redevelopment legislation. 

Mr. Fisaman. Thank you very much. 

My statement will be based on an analysis of nonagricultural em- 
eo developments in West Virginia since the end of World 

ar II. 

Although employment in the United States as a whole has increased 
substantially since the end of World War II, in West Virginia em- 
ployment has declined in the postwar period. In the United States 
as a whole, nonagricultural employment rose from 438.5 million in 
1947 to 52.2 million in 1957, an increase of 12 percent. In 1958, 
nonagricultural employment dipped to 50.5 million as a result of 
current economic conditions, but even this figure was 7 million higher 
than the corresponding figure for 1947, and 6 million higher than 
the corresponding figure for 1948. In 1959, nonagricultural employ- 
ment for the United States as a whole began to rise again, and by 
July of this year the seasonally adjusted figure for nonagricutural 


employment had reached 52.6 million. 


DROP IN STATE NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 


In West Virginia, on the other hand, nonagricultural employment 
amounted to 512,300 in 1947, and only 505,000 in 1957. In 1958 aver- 
age nonagricultural employment in West Virginia dropped to 469,700. 
For July 1959 the figure was even lower, 462,900. 

The decline in employment in West Virginia has followed a cycli- 
cal pattern with each cyclical peak lower than the preceding peak 
and each cyclical trough lower than the preceding trough. The high- 
est level of nonagricultural employment in West Virginia since World 
War II occurred in 1948 when nonagricultural employment averaged 
543,900. In 1951, when the next cyclical peak occurred, nonagricul- 
tural employment averaged 530,400. The most recent cyclical peak 
occurred in 1957, when, as indicated above, nonagricultural employ- 
ment averaged only 505,500. 

West Virginia’s first postwar cyclical trough in employment. oc- 
‘curred in 1949, when nonagricultural employment averaged 516,100. 
In 1954, the next trough year, nonagricultural employment averaged 
468,300. Although 1958 marked the trough of the most recent down- 
turn in nonagricultural employment for the United States as a whole, 
it now appears virtually certain that in West Virginia average non- 
agricultural employment for 1959 will be even lower than the corre- 
sponding figure for 1958, and also lower than the corresponding figure 
for 1954, the previous trough year. 
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West Virginia’s postwar unemployment problems are generally 
attributed to developments in the bituminous coal mining industry 
resulting from the displacement of bituminous coal by petroleum 
and natural gas, and from the accelerated mechanization of mining. 
operations since World War II. Between 1948, the year of the first 
postwar cyclical peak in nonagricultural employment in West Vir- 
ginia, and 1957, the most recent peak year, employment in bituminous 
coal mining in West Virginia declined from 131,700 to 77,400. During 
this same period when employment in coal mining dropped 54,300, 
total nonagricultural employment in West Virginia declined 38,900. 

This decline of 38,900 in total nonagricultural employment in West 
Virginia is a net figure. The sum of the declines in employment 
which occurred in all industries other than bituminous coal mining 
which experienced declines during this period was 20,400. In those 
industries in West Virginia which experienced increases in employ- 
ment between 1948 and 1957, the total rise amounted to 35,900. It is 
apparent, therefore, that even if employment in bituminous coal 
mining had remained constant in this period, the net increase in em- 
ployment in West Virginia would have been only 15,500, a very modest 
increase indeed when compared with the change which took place in 
the United States asa whole in this period. 

The need for positive action to attract new industries to West Vir- 
ginia has been fully appreciated in the State. Successive Governors 
of West Virginia, State agencies, regional development councils, the 
university, as well as business and labor organizations, have worked 
together toward this end. This work goes on almost continuously. 
Those who are involved in it are able to point out to businessmen that 


business and property taxes in West Virginia are relatively low, per- 
sonal income is not taxed, and there are no labor or other laws which 
businessmen would consider restrictive. Some new firms have been 
attracted to West Virginia, but they have not provided sufficient 
employment opportunities to alleviate the unemployment problem 
significantly. 


UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM IS ROOTED IN INDUSTRIAL STRUCTURE OF STATE’S 
ECONOMY 


West Virginia’s unemployment problem is rooted in the industrial 
structure of the State’s economy. At present the economy of the State 
is shrinking, and a readjustment is occurring in the relative impor- 
tance of various industries within the State. 

The State is losing population to other States with better employ- 
ment opportunities. Prof. Leonard M. Sizer of the West Virginia 
University Agricultural Experiment Station estimates that between 
April 1, 1950, and July 1, 1957, net civilian migration from West 
Virginia amounted to 251,000 persons (or 12.5 percent of the State’s 
1950 civilian population of 2,005,552). After adjustments for the 
natural population increase in this period and net losses to the Armed 
Forces, West Virginia’s civilian population on July 1, 1957, is esti- 
ome to have been 1,962,552 or 2.1 percent below the April 1, 1950, 
evel. 

It may be, that, given a sufficiently long time, the unemployment 
problem will be eliminated or at least substantially ameliorated as a: 
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result of these developments alone. Even the most optimistic analyst 
of the postwar scene, however, can find no evidence to support the 
belief that either elimination or substantial amelioration of West Vir- 
ginia’s unemployment problem is likely within the next 5 to 7 years, 
_ unless additional developments occur. 


MEASURES SHOULD ACCOMPLISH THESE OBJECTIVES 


The unemployment problem in West Virginia is in large part the 
result of forces over which the State itself has little control. If this 
problem is to be substantially ameliorated within a reasonable period 
of time without further economic and social distress, the assistance 
of the Federal Government is necessary. I will not attempt to 
enumerate specific Federal measures which might help to achieve this 
end. But I would like to stress that such measures should be designed 
to accomplish three general objectives: (1) alleviate existing distress 
among the unemployed and their dependents; (2) attract new indus- 
tries to the State; and (3) encourage and assist the outward migra- 
tion of the unemployed and their families from West Virginia to 
States with available employment opportunities. 

Senator Ranpoteu. Dr. Fishman, your statement is provocative, I 
can easily say that. It bothers me somewhat, I can say that too. But 
I know that you have, as an educator, an economist, and a teacher, 
been very realistic as you have approached this West Virginia prob- 
lem. 


Now, you have indicated that the employment rate in West Vir- 
ginia will continue to decline unless those three steps are taken which 
you have indicated are necessary and which you believe involve as- 
sistance from the Federal Government and action within the State 
by its citizens. Your third point, and the one, on which I want fur- 
ther explanation, is encouragement and assistance for the outward 
migration of the unemployed and their families from West Virginia 
to states with available employment opportunities. 


FINANCIAL AID FOR MOVING 


It is rather difficult to understand West Virginians being very 
vigorous in any effort to have residents of the State go to other States. 
Am I correct in that ? 

Mr. Fisuman. Yes, that is true. 

Senator Ranpotex. Would you discuss this point ? 

Mr. Fisuman. Well, it is always difficult to expect a businessman 
or legislator or other public spirited West Virginia citizen to encour- 
age the outward migration of the State’s own citizens and families. 
But it is my considered judgment that the unemployment problem 
in West Virginia is too great, and the magnitudes involved are too 
large for the State to cope with them unaided. 

I am not encouraged by the lack of any major Federal effort to 
benefit the unemployed in this State at present, and I foresee no 
significant opportunities for the large number of persons presently 
unemployed to find employment within the State in the reasonably 
near future. And inasmuch as employment opportunities do exist 
in other places, I think it is in the interest of those people that they 
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be aided, financially and otherwise, to relocate where they will have 
better opportunities to find useful and profitable employment. 

The statistics indicate that outward migration is taking place. As 
you know, the population of the country as a whole has been soaring, 
and it is expected to continue to soar within the next decade by 
amounts which exceed any other previous decade in the Nation’s 
history. And yet in West Virginia the population is declining, 
despite a significant natural increase, that is, in excess of births over 
deaths. This outward migration is the result of the lack of employ- 
ment opportunities within the State itself at a time when employment 
opportunities exist elsewhere. ; 

Persons who would find it in their interest to move are not doing 
so for lack of funds and for family reasons. Much of the distress 
which they experience is not likely to be ameliorated unless they do 
move to places where they will find profitable employment oppor- 
tunities, and I think for humanitarian reasons we should encourage 
them to leave. 

Senator Ranpotpx. Now should this encouragement come from 
West Virginians to fellow West Virginians, or are you talking about 
a national program which would not be applicable to West Virginia 
alone, but to another State or other States which might be facing 
this same problem ? 

Mr. Fisuman. I think the problem will have to be dealt with on a 
national basis. It cannot be dealt with effectively on a State basis. 

I might add that Great Britain has a program of this type which 
has proved effective and which has helped to reduce the unemploy- 
ment rate in that country to levels much lower than have been ex- 
perienced in the United States. 

Senator Ranpotew. That is true. There is less unemployment in 
Great Britain today than there is in the United States, percentage- 
wise. 

Mr. FisuMman. Yes. 

Senator Ranpotpn. That is a fact we have stated again and again 
to give this picture a little more perspective. Some people do think 
that those nations in Europe are very much in need of assistance from 
the standpoint of creating a better industrial economy. 

I also want to be very candid—and I am not an expert in this 
field—but I doubt that you could interest too many West Virginians, 
Dr. Fishman, in working to separate themselves from members of 
their families, in some instances, and to advocate that their neighbors 
go to other States. I doubt that you could generate any enthusiasm 
or action in West Virginia for such a program. 

Now how will you generate it nationally ? 


PROGRAM IS ECONOMICALLY ADVISABLE 


Mr. Fisuman. Such a program, I think, is economically advisable, 
since a program to aid the outward migration of the unemployed will 
help to enlarge the available labor force in areas where additional 
workers are required to further the economic expansion of production, 
goods, and services nationally. I think for humane reasons such a 
move would be desirable from the national point of view. You have 
received much testimony as to the tragic conditions of the unem- 
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ployed, and I see few signs within the State to indicate that either 
their distress will be ameliorated in any respect, or that the bulk of the 
unemployed will, in the near future, find suitable employment oppor- 
tunities in their own cities and towns. 

Senator Ranpoten. Now, Dr. Fishman, is it an overstatement to 
say that you are pessimistic about the future of West Virginia em- 
ployment wise for the population we now have, and, of course, for 
whatever population we may have later? 

Mr. Fisuman. I would answer your question in this way: I think 
the rate of decline in employment in West Virginia is very apt to slow 
down somewhat within the next few years, assuming a continuation 
of high-level employment conditions nationally. I do not, however, 
see a sufficient rise in employment opportunities in the State to absorb 
the large number of unemployed. 

Senator Ranpoten. Dr. Fishman, you have indicated that you see 
no hope in West Virginia for an amelioration of this problem of un- 
employment in less than 7 years. Now what do you anticipate after 
the symbolic figure of seven ? 

Mr. Fisuman. That is a very important question to consider. 
Eventually I foresee a time when the contraction in employment in 
bituminous coal mining will cease. I do not see such a contraction 
taking place, however, before a period of 5 to 7 years from this time. 
By that time the structure of the employment within West Virginia 
industries is apt to change significantly. But bituminous coal min- 
ing will become considerably less important in the State’s total econ- 
omy than it is today. 

I might cite some relevant figures for the postwar period. In 
1948 bituminous coal mining accounted for 24.2 percent of the total 
amount of nonagricultural employment within the State. In 1957 the 
figure declined to 15.3 percent on a comparable basis. In other words, 
there has been a substantial decline in the relative importance of bitu- 
minous coal mining as an employer of manpower within the State. 
That decline in the relative importance of bituminous coal mining is 
continuing. In 1958 the figure was 13.8. And I suspect that the 
figure will continue to decline this year and for additional years to 
come. 

As a result of that fact, other industries have come to the fore as 
more important industries than bituminous coal mining. 

In 1948 bituminous coal mining employed the largest proportion 
of nonagricultural workers in the State, 24.2 percent. That figure 
compared with the 16.6 percent for all durable goods manufacturing 
industries. 


EMPLOYMENT IN DURABLE GOODS MANUFACTURING EXCEEDS THAT IN 
MINING 


In 1957 all durable goods manufacturing industries increased in 
importance, so that the number of workers employed in those indus- 
tries constituted 15.5 percent of the total nonagricultural employment 
in the State, compared with 15.3 percent in bituminous coal mining. 

In other words, in 1957 bituminous coal mining became less im- 
portant than durable goods manufacturing as an employer within the 
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State of West Virginia. Other industries which are more stable in 
character have increased in relative importance. 

I might mention a few of those. They include the service industries, 
the banking, finance and insurance, government, Federal, State, and; 
local, contract construction—all of those industries have increased 
considerably in importance. And as they continue to increase in 
importance, employment in West Virginia will become relatively more 
stable in the years to come. 

Senator Ranpoteu. Mr. Merrick, do you have a question ? 

Mr. Merrick. I was interested in the gloomy picture which you 
outlined, Dr. Fishman, in reference to the foreseeable steps that are 
likely to be taken, as you say, to alleviate the condition now. What 
interests me is this: What steps could be taken to head off this very 
gloomy picture that you are talking about, because it seems to me that 
the possibilities here should be thoroughly explored. 

Mr. Fisuman. Well, with regard to the possibilities for aiding the 
present situation of West Virginia, I should perhaps reply by con- 
sidering what might be done apart from encouraging the outward 
migration of the unemployed and their dependents. 

In that connection I would like to point out one fact which to me 
has been quite revealing. 

The major industrial expansion, postwar industrial expansion, in 
West Virginia has taken place in the chemical industry, particularly 
along the Ohio Valley and in the Kanawha Valley. We depend a 
good deal upon the chemical industry as a source for employment in 
West Virginia. An analysis of the employment in the chemical indus- 
try in West Virginia, however, provides no great hope that this indus- 
try is to absorb a large number of unemployed. 

As you know, there has been a substantial increase in the investment 
in the chemical plants and in the attraction of new plants to the West 
Virginia side of the Ohio Valley. 

In 1948 there were 24,700 workers employed in the chemical indus- 
try in West Virginia. In 1958, despite this very considerable increase 
in investment in chemicals, employment increased to 26,300 or only 
about 6,000 workers. 

In other words, while the chemical industry may bring revenue to 
the State, and while those who found employment in the chemical 
industry will probably receive steady employment at relatively high 
wages, the number of persons employed in that industry does not tend 
to rise much in relation to the level of investment in the plant and 
the equipment. 

Senator Ranpotren. And the automation which has wrought havoc 
from the standpoint of employment in the mines is also a factor which 
is existent in the chemical industry, is that what you are saying? 

Mr. Fisaman. Yes. The chemical industry employs very few work- 
ers for the value of its product. 

I should say, therefore, in further answer to your question, that if 
West Virginia is interested in solving or greatly ameliorating its em- 
ployment problem, it will have to concentrate on other industries as 
well as upon the chemical industry. The chemical industry although, 
is not likely to absorb the unemployment in such large numbers as 
to solve West Virginia’s employment problem. 
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AREA REDEVELOPMENT BILL WOULD HELP 


Mr. Merrick. And therefore what you are suggesting is that West 
Virginia needs other industries. What steps should it take and what 
steps should the Federal Government a in order to help West 
—— do exactly that which you have said is so desirable? 

r. Fisuman. Well, I think the redevelopment bill, Senate bill 722, 
would be a helpful step in that direction. 

I believe a program which would include Federal guarantees of 
loans, offers of direct loans, grants of the privilege to accelerate tax 
amortization to firms constructing new plants in West Virginia, would 
be helpful. Such programs, incidentally, were part of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, though they did not effectively serve the needs 
of West Virginia at that time. 

It seems to me that in the administration of such a bill it would be 
necessary to give special consideration to areas with substantial and 
prolonged unemployment, more so than was done under the Defense 
Act of 1950. 

Mr. Merrick. In other words, your feeling is that much more could 
have been ent by administering that bill differently than 
was accomplished ? 

Mr. Fisuman. Yes, I do feel that way. As you know, the hearin, 
were held by the Joint Economic Committee some years ago to study 
the effectiveness of the Federal Government in decentralizing the loca- 
tion of new plants outside of the heavily concentrated industrial re- 
gions of the country. Their conclusions were that very little was 
accomplished in that respect, and that many defense plants established 
under the Defense Production Act of 1950 were established in areas 
in which plants were already overly concentrated. They too recom- 
mended that a more intensive effort should be made to place defense 
plants in areas such as West Virginia, which is removed from the 
main concentration of industrial facilities in this country, and where 
an adequate labor force exists. 

But to my knowledge, nothing constructive has been done toward 
that end. 

Senator Ranpotrw. Dr. Fishman, I return, and perhaps in a rather 
disjointed fashion come back to, this effort that you feel should be 
made to accelerate the already startling immigration of West Vir- 
ginians into other States. You can understand the feelings of the 
man who owns his home who, even if he is not able to sell that home 
for what he believes to be a good price, nevertheless wants to remain 
in that home hoping that the values of peeps will increase. Hope- 
fully he thinks in terms of work, in driving distances maybe even 2 
hours away from that home in which he and his family live. 

It is understandable, then, that that man would want to remain 
there, isn’t it, rather than to have those roots pulled from under him 
and go into another State where it might look very rosy, and would 
have to sell his property for practically 20 cents on the dollar—we 
heard testimony the day before yesterday of a 41-room hotel in Mount 
Hope that was constructed at a cost of approximately $50,000—it 
would take over $100,000 to replace it today-—yet it was sold within 
the last week for $4,000. 

You begin to wonder about the problem of selling your property, 
uprooting yourself. That is a business property, but it applies with 
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more severe impact to the man who, if he were to migrate to another 
State, would literally give his home away. You recognize that prob- 
lem, I know. 

Mr. Fisuman. The evidence I have seen, Senator Randolph, indi- 
cates that a substantial number of persons migrating from West Vir- 
ginia do not dispose of their property within the State. 

Senator RanpoteH. You mean the high school graduates who leave 
their families? 

Mr. Fisuman. And industrial workers too. The evidence for 
that—— 

Senator Ranpotew. Who remains home? 

Mr. Fisuman. In cases where the homestead is all paid for, there 
are very few expenses involved in maintaining the home while the 
person is away. Many of those who leave West Virginia realize that 
the time may come when they will prefer to return. 

The figures of outward migration tend to become heaviest at the 
times when unemployment persists as a problem in West Virginia, or 
while employment conditions are available in other States. However, 
whatever conditions bring this about, West Virginians frequently are 
marginal workers in the jobs to which they migrate, and do not be- 
come socially integrated in their new homes. And when employment 
declines in those places, the West Virginia workers are among the first 
to be laid off, and their first impulse is to return to their homes in 
West Virginia. 

They remain here as long as they are able to, or until they are rea- 
sonably sure of finding jobs once again in another State, and at that 
time they move. When a permanent adjustment is made in the new 
location, at that time their homes are sold and they begin to live as 
permanent residents of the new State. 

Senator Ranpoteu. Mr. Fishman, is there something that can be 
done in the field of education—and you are an educator—to bring 
about a stimulation in the mind of the young man as he goes through 
the processes of learning so that he may be creative enough to find, 
perhaps, a job opportunity, not just for himself, but something that 
will produce jobs for others in West Virginia? Cannot the initiative 
be stimulated ? 

I am thinking of a man who built a new industry up in the county in 
which I live. He was the only person in the industry, and today he 
employs on the average of 50 men. And his mind was at work. And 
he knew that rustic fence is being used throughout the United States, 
so he thought of the chestnut in West Virginia. And he is making 
rustic fence out of chestnut timber. And he is doing today with 50 
workers what he himself initially did with one worker. 

Isn’t there a responsibility in West Virginia not just to attract 
industry, but to have within our educational system some of those 
forces at work ? 

Mr. Fisuman. Yes, I would agree with you. 

Senator Ranpotpu. I am sorry to get vigorous on this subject. 

Mr. Fisuman. I would like to see more of the young and the edu- 
cated remain within the State and do the things you suggest. On the 
other hand, I consider the young and the educated in this State as am- 
bitious and imaginative as the young are in any other State in the 
Union. 
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DIFFICULT FOR YOUNG TO REMAIN IN STATE 


Nevertheless, conditions being what they are, it makes it difficult, 
or relatively unattractive for them to stay, for two reasons. 

First of all, the opportunities for the young and for the educated 
are more attractive in other States than they are in West Virginia, and 
it is quite natural that the bulk of them will leave West Virginia for 
those other places. 

Second, to establish businesses of the type you suggest requires 
capital, even a small amount of capital, and the capital is one thing 
in which West Virginia is deficient. 

While these two conditions exist, namely, more attractive employ- 
ment opportunities for the young and the educated in other States, 
and while capital is relatively scarce in West Virginia, I think we 
can expect the bulk of the young and educated to migrate from West 
Virginia to other places. 

Senator Ranpotpu. I don’t know about capital, but I know in 
Beckley, where we have this unemployment involving about one-third 
of the labor force, I noted a bank that had just been completed, one 
of the most attractive and apparently expensive structures that you 
could imagine, and another that is under construction in Beckley 
just approximately two blocks from where this other structure that 
I mentioned had just been completed. 

I didn’t have time to see how much money was on deposit, but I 
saw two new banks being constructed, and they are elaborate institu- 
tions, two banks in Beckley where there is unemployment of 29 per- 
cent of the labor force. 

You area financier ina way. What is the story there? 

Mr. Fisoman. Well, an analysis of business conditions in West 
Virginia shows mixed conditions. Where you find an improvement 
in business conditions in West Virginia, the reasons for it can almost 
invariably be traced to financial data or statistics. In other words, 
from a standpoint of dollar volume of sales, bank debits, or by almost 
any other dollar measure, business conditions in West Virginia have 
not declined very significantly, and indeed, I think they are probably 
improving. 

Nevertheless, the employment picture is as dark as the statistics 
I have cited would indicate. Those conditions exist simultaneously. 
And the reason for the simultaneous existence of high level dollar 
volume of sales and high levels and increasing volumes of unemploy- 
ment is to be found in the changing payroll figures within the State. 

As I aongen to indicate, there are industries which are more 
stable in employment, they are growing in the economy in relative 
importance. 

Moreover, even in industries where employment is declining, wage 
rates are rising. So that the income of the unemployed and even 
of the partly employed is being maintained and is helping to sustain 
business conditions. 

Senator RanpoteH. What about the cost of living? 

Mr. Fisuman. The cost of living is rising too. The improvement 
of the level of living and economic well-being of West Virginia citi- 
zens is not taking place as rapidly as it is for citizens of this country 
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asa whole. But some improvement is certainly taking place in West 
Virginia. There is much evidence to substantiate that improvement 
in living conditions. But that improvement is taking place among 
the employed and not among the unemployed. 

in my testimony I decided to delve more into the employment pic- 
ture, since I considered that was your primary interest. 

Senator Ranpotpu. That is right. 

Mr. FisumaAn. On the other hand, were you interested in learning 
the changes in dollar volumes of business activity and total income of 
the State or measurements of economic activity on some other dollar 
basis, the picture would have been more optimistic. 

Senator Ranpotpu. Dr. Fishman, you are very discouraging to me 
personally, you see. 

Mr. Fispman. Excuse me, Senator Randolph, I would like to say 
that I have tried to do nothing more than cite the official statistics of 
the U.S. Government in this regard, and I think an objective analysis 
of those statistics will lead to the same results irrespective of who 
makes it. I prefer not to be identified as a pessimist. I believe I am 
realistic, however, in my analysis of these data, the accuracy of which 
is incontrovertible insofar as cam aware. 

Senator Ranpotpu. Dr. Fishman, I would have continued—and it 
was not an uncomplimentary interruption—I would have continued 
to say that even though you are discouraging to me personally, that 
this committee wants testimony such as you have given based on what 
you believe to be factual with reference to employment in the State 
of West Virginia. 

I won’t labor this point; I have no desire to do so. But I still feel 

that the northern panhandle of West Virginia doesn’t have to go 
with Pennsylvania. I read about that in the newspaper here today, 
the opinions of people indicating in the minds of some they woul 
rather be in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, or in Ohio. I guess 
= is something in my thinking that doesn’t embrace that philoso- 
phy. 
It is difficult for me to feel that these problems of unemployment in 
West Virginia cannot be licked. Yet I am very conscious of the re- 
search and the compilation of statistics that you have made before 
you spoke here today. And the committee will consider very, very 
carefully your material. 

And, Dr. Fishman, again I say on behalf of the committee and, 
yes, on behalf of the Senate of the United States, which passed this 
resolution without apparent opposition, there was no political passage 
of this resolution, it was sponsored by the majority and minority 
leaders, and as far as I know, there was no rolleall, there was no oppo- 
sition, and it was the desire to have this legislation passed—we are 
attempting under the resolution to make a full and fair investigation, 
and in the study of unemployment throughout the Nation we are giv- 
ing attention by the resolution itself to those areas in which chronic 
unemployment exists. 

And we are to recommend to the Senate such remedial steps as we 
believe might be taken administratively or legislatively, and even of 
course outline to individuals themselves what they may do within a 
State like West Virginia to be corrective in this area. 


47557—60—pt. 6——-23 
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So I am grateful personally. And I have a very sincere regard for 
— intellectual honesty and the manner in which you have appeared 

ere today. 

Is there anything further, Mr. Merrick ? 

Mr. Merrick. I just wanted to get one question in before Dr. Fish- 
man leaves, and that is this. 

With regard to this problem of making potential workers mobile 
enough to go where other opportunities exist, suppose one were to 
give aid to people who might, want to move from one part of the State 
to another part of the State, would that be a solution of the West 
Virginia problem ? 

In other words, the Government would give aid for homebuilding 
in a new place, and allowances for traveling, and all that kind of 
thing, plus training, if the move were from one part of the State to 
another, would that make any sense to you ? 

Mr. Fisuman. Yes, it would. I think the problem of migration 
should be considered irrespective of State lines. One of the reasons 
why this country has developed so rapidly since the end of World 
War ITI has been the willingness of workers to move from places where 
there were no job opportunities to places where job opportunities were 
plentiful. And as I say, I think this problem should be attacked 
without regard to State lines, as a national problem, and migration, 
intrastate migration, would of course be encouraged quite in the same 
way as interstate migration. 

Senator Ranpotpn. Again, Dr. Fishman, a pleasant trip back to 
Morgantown, and much success with your duties on the campus. 

Mr. Fisoman. Thank you very aed Senator. 

Senator Ranpotpeu. Fielding Lewis. 


STATEMENT BY LEO FISHMAN, PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS AND FINANCE, WEST 
VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 


Although employment in the United States as a whole has increased substan- 
tially since the end of World War II, in West Virginia employment has declined 
in the postwar period. In the United States as a whole, nonagricultural employ- 
ment rose from 438.5 million in 1947 to 52.2 million in 1957, an increase of 12 
percent. In 1958, nonagricultural employment dipped 50.5 million as a result 
of current economic conditions, but even this figure was 7 million higher than 
the corresponding figure for 1947, and 6 million higher than the corresponding 
figure for 1948. In 1959, nonagricultural employment for the United States as 
a whole began to rise again, and by July of this year the seasonally adjusted 
figure for nonagricultural employment had reached 52.6 million. 

In West Virginia, on the other hand, nonagricultural employment amounted to 
512,300 in 1947, and only 505,000 in 1957. In 1958 average nonagricultural em- 
ployment in West Virginia dropped to 469,700. For July 1959 the figure was 
even lower : 462,900. 

The decline in employment in West Virginia has followed a cyclical pattern 
with each cyclical peak lower than the preceding peak and each cyclical trough 
lower than the preceding trough. The highest level of nonagricultural employ- 
ment in West Virginia since World War II occurred in 1948 when nonagricultural 
employment averaged 543,900. In 1951,!when the next cyclical peak occurred, 
nonagricultural employment averaged 530,400. The most recent cyclical peak 
occurred in 1957, when—as indicated above—nonagricultural employment aver- 
aged only 505,500. 

West Virginia’s first postwar cyclical trough in employment occurred in 1949, 
when nonagricultural employment averaged 516,100. In 1954, the next trough 
year, nonagricultural employment averaged 468,300. Although 1958 marked the 
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trough of the most recent downturn in nonagricultural employment for the 
United States as a whole, it now appears virtually certain that in West Virginia 
average nonagricultural employment for 1959 will be even lower than the corre- 
sponding figure for 1958, and also lower than the corresponding figure for 1954, 
the previous trough year. 

West Virginia’s postwar unemployment problems are generally attributed to 
developments in the bituminous coal mining industry resulting from the dis- 
placement of bituminous coal by petroleum and natural gas, and from the accel- 
erated mechanization of mining operations since World War II. Between 1948, 
the year of the first postwar cyclical peak in nonagricultural employment in 
West Virginia, and 1957, the most recent peak year, employment in bituminous 
coal mining in West Virginia declined from 131,700 to 77,400. During this 
same period, when employment in coal mining dropped 54,300, total nonagricul- 
tural employment in West Virginia declined 38,900. 

This decline of 38,900 in total nonagricultural employment in West Virginia 
is a net figure. The sum of the declines in employment which occurred in all 
industries other than bituminous coal mining which experienced declines during 
this period was 20,400. In those industries in West Virginia which experienced 
increases in employment between 1948 and 1957, the total rise amounted to 
35,900. It is apparent, therefore, that even if employment in bituminous coal 
mining had remained constant in this period, the net increase in employment in 
West Virginia would have been only 15,500, a very modest increase indeed when 
compared with the change which took place in the United States as a whole in 
this period. 

The need for positive action to attract new industries to West Virginia has 
been fully appreciated in the State. Successive Governors of West Virginia, 
State agencies, regional development councils, the university, as well as business 
and labor organizations, have worked together toward this end. This work goes 
on almost continuously. Those who are involved in it are able to point out to 
businessmen that business and property taxes in West Virginia are relatively low, 
personal income is not taxed, and there are no labor or other laws which business- 
men would consider restrictive. Some new firms have been attracted to West 
Virginia, but they have not provided sufficient employment opportunities to 
alleviate the unemployment problem significantly. 

West Virginia’s unemployment problem is rooted in the industrial structure of 
the State’s economy. At present the economy of the State is shrinking, and a 
readjustment is occurring in the relative importance of various industries within 
the State. 

The State is losing population to other States with better employment oppor- 
tunities. Prof. Leonard M. Sizer of the West Virginia University Agricultural 
Experiment Station estimates that between April 1, 1950, and July 1, 1957, net 
civilian migration from West Virginia amounted to 251,000 persons (or 12.5 
percent of the State’s 1950 civilian population of 2,005,552). After adjustments 
for the natural population increase in this period and net losses to the Armed 
Forces, West Virginia’s civilian population on July 1, 1957, is estimated to have 
been 1,962,552, or 2.1 percent below the April 1, 1950, level. 

It may be, that given a sufficiently long time, the unemployment problem will 
be eliminated or at least substantially ameliorated as a result of these develop- 
ments alone. Even the most optimistic analyst of the postwar scene, however, 
can find no evidence to support the belief that either elimination or substantial 
amelioration of West Virginia’s unemployment problem is likely within the next 
5 to 7 years, unless additional developments occur. 

The unemployment problem in West Virginia is in large part the result of 
forces over which the State itself has little control. If this problem is to be 
substantially ameliorated within a reasonable period of time without further 
economic and social distress, the assistance of the Federal Government is 
necessary. I will not attempt to enumerate specific Federal measures which 
might help to achieve this end. But I would like to stress that such measures 
should be designed to accomplish three general objectives: (1) Alleviate existing 
distress among the unemployed and their dependents, (2) attract new industries 
to the State, and (3) encourage and assist the outward migration of the unem- 
ployed and their families from West Virginia to States with available employ- 
ment opportunities. 
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STATEMENT OF FIELDING H. LEWIS, DIRECTOR, INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT, OHIO VALLEY DIVISION, BALTIMORE & OHIO 
RAILROAD 


Senator Ranpotrn. Will you give your name and the position you 
hold with the corporation ? 

Mr. Lewis. My name is Fielding Lewis, and I am an industrial 
agent for the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

Senator Ranpotrn. Your statement will be incorporated in full in 
the record, and you may talk from it or proceed as you desire. * 

Mr. Lewis. Senator Randolph, I think I will go right along with 
the statement as I prepared it, cutting out just small portions. 

For nearly 19 years, as industrial agent for the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co., I have worked to bring about industrial development in 
West Virginia. The Ohio River Valley, between Wheeling and 
Kenova, has offered great potential and the record of development 
accomplishment to date in this area is quite gratifying. 

While advantages of the area are numerous, at this time I will men- 
tion only a few particularly favorable factors and discuss them 
briefly. These factors will be covered as they occur to me and not 
necessarily in the order of their importance. 


FAVORABLE FACTORS OF OHIO RIVER VALLEY 


In this part of the Ohio River Valley, we have vast deposits of 
coal, rock salt, and salt brine, which are presently being consumed by 
basic industries. ‘There are other mineral resources which, in time to 
come, we believe will be consumed also. 

This happens to be one of a relatively few areas where there is an 
abundance of water for ordinary plant processing purposes. Because 
of both the volume and quality of the water, there are not too many 
places throughout our Nation that are so favorably situated. 

Transportation here is available by rivers, highways, airways, pipe- 
lines, and some of the outstanding railroads in our Nation. With 
all of these modes of transportation leading to densely populated 
markets in all directions, it becomes apparent that this part of the 
Ohio River Valley is well and strategically located for distribution 
and outbound movement of manufactured products. 

The electric power companies have installed in recent years tre- 
mendous generating plants and, because of inherent advantages in 
this area, are able to produce huge quantities of energy at very low 
rates per kilowatt hour. 

There has proven to be an abundance of labor available. This 
labor has demonstrated many very desirable characteristics. Gen- 
erally, these people are intelligent and quick to learn new skills which 
are required in various plants that have come into this area. I am 
informed they give, generally, a full day’s work for a full day’s pay. 


COMPETITION BETWEEN AREAS FOR INDUSTRY 


With all of these wonderful assets, there also is a new liability on 
the horizon and this must be called to your attention. There seems 
to be a new trend of thinking creeping into the minds of many people 
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asa whole. But some improvement is certainly taking place in West 
Virginia. There is much evidence to substantiate that improvement 
in living conditions. But that improvement is taking place among 
the employed and not among the unemployed. 

in my testimony I decided to delve more into the employment pic- 
ture, since I considered that was your primary interest. 

Senator Ranpoipu. That is right. 

Mr. FisuMan. On the other hand, were you interested in learning 
the changes in dollar volumes of business activity and total income of 
the State or measurements of economic activity on some other dollar 
basis, the picture would have been more optimistic. 

Senator RaNpotpu. Dr. Fishman, you are very discouraging to me 
personally, you see. 

Mr. Fisoman. Excuse me, Senator Randolph, I would like to say 
that I have tried to do nothing more than cite the official statistics of 
the U.S. Government in this regard, and I think an objective analysis 
of those statistics will lead to the same results irrespective of who 
makes it. I prefer not to be identified as a pessimist. I believe I am 
realistic, however, in my analysis of these data, the accuracy of which 
is incontrovertible insofar as I am aware. 

Senator Ranpotpu. Dr. Fishman, I would have continued—and it 
was not an uncomplimentary interruption—I would have continued 
to say that even though you are discouraging to me personally, that 
this committee wants testimony such as you have given based on what 
you believe to be factual with reference to employment in the State 
of West Virginia. 

I won’t labor this point; I have no desire to do so. But I still feel 


that the northern panhandle of West Virginia doesn’t have to go 
with Pennsylvania. I read about that in the newspaper here today, 
the opinions of —_— indicating in the minds of some they would 


rather be in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, or in Ohio. I guess 
— is something in my thinking that doesn’t embrace that philoso- 
, it is difficult for me to feel that these problems of unemployment in 
West Virginia cannot be licked. Yet I am very conscious of the re- 
search and the compilation of statistics that you have made before 
you spoke here today. And the committee will consider very, very 
carefully your material. 

And, Dr. Fishman, again I say on behalf of the committee and, 
yes, on behalf of the Senate of the United States, which passed this 
resolution without apparent opposition, there was no political passage 
of this resolution, it was sponsored by the majority and minority 
leaders, and as far as I know, there was no velleall there was no oppo- 
sition, and it was the desire to have this legislation passed—we are 
attempting under the resolution to make a full and fair investigation, 
and in the study of unemployment throughout the Nation we are giv- 
ing attention by the resolution itself to those areas in which chronic 
unemployment exists. 

And we are to recommend to the Senate such remedial steps as we 
believe might be taken administratively or legislatively, and even of 
course ales to individuals themselves what they may do within a 
State like West Virginia to be corrective in this area. 
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So I am grateful personally. And I have a very sincere regard for 
our intellectual honesty and the manner in which you have appeared 
ce today. 

Is there anything further, Mr. Merrick ? 

Mr. Merrick. I just wanted to get one question in before Dr. Fish- 
man leaves, and that is this. 

With regard to this problem of making potential workers mobile 
enough to go where other opportunities exist, suppose one were to 
give aid to people who might want to move from one part of the State 
to another part of the State, would that be a solution of the West 
Virginia problem ? 

In other words, the Government would give aid for homebuilding 
in a new place, and allowances for traveling, and all that kind of 
thing, plus training, if the move were from one part of the State to 
another, would that make any sense to you ? 

Mr. Fisuman. Yes, it would. I think the problem of migration 
should be considered irrespective of State lines. One of the reasons 
why this country has developed so rapidly since the end of World 
War IT has been the willingness of workers to move from places where 
there were no job opportunities to places where job opportunities were 
plentiful... And as I say, I think this problem should be attacked 
without regard to State lines, as a national problem, and migration, 
intrastate migration, would of course be encouraged quite in the same 
way as interstate migration. 

Senator Ranpotrw. Again, Dr. Fishman, a pleasant trip back to 
Morgantown, and much success with your duties on the campus. 

Mr. Fisuman. Thank you very ial Senator. 

Senator Ranpo.peu. Fielding Lewis. 


STATEMENT BY Leo FISHMAN, ProressorR oF EcONOMICS AND FINANCE, WEST 
; VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 


Although employment in the United States as a whole has increased substan- 
tially since the end of World War II, in West Virginia employment has declined 
in the postwar period. In the United States as a whole, nonagricultural employ- 
ment rose from 43.5 million in 1947 to 52.2 million in 1957, an increase of 12 
percent. In 1958, nonagricultural employment dipped 50.5 million as a result 
of current economic conditions, but even this figure was 7 million higher than 
the corresponding figure for 1947, and 6 million higher than the. corresponding 
figure for 1948. In 1959, nonagricultural employment for the United States as 
a whole began to rise again, and by July of this year the seasonally adjusted 
figure for nonagricultural employment had reached 52.6 million. 

In West Virginia, on the other hand, nonagricultural employment amounted to 
512,300 in 1947, and only 505,000 in 1957. In 1958 average nonagricultural em- 
ployment in West Virginia dropped to 469,700. For July 1959 the figure was 
even lower : 462,900. 

The decline in employment in West Virginia has followed a cyclical pattern 
with each cyclical peak lower than the preceding peak and each cyclical trough 
lower than the preceding trough. The highest level of nonagricultural employ- 
ment in West Virginia since World War II occurred in 1948 when nonagricultural 
employment averaged 543,900. In 1951, when the’ next cyclical peak occurred, 
nonagricultural employment averaged 530,400. The most recent cyclical peak 
occurred in 1957, when—as indicated above—nonagricultural employment aver- 
aged only 505,500. , 

West Virginia’s first postwar cyclical trough in employment occurred in 1949, 
when nonagricultural employment averaged 516,100. In 1954, the next trough 
year, nonagricultural employment averaged 468,300. Although 1958 marked the 
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trough of the most recent downturn in nonagricultural employment for the 
United States as a whole, it now appears virtually certain that in West Virginia 
average nonagricultural employment for 1959 will be even lower than the corre- 
sponding figure for 1958, and also lower than the corresponding figure for 1954, 
the previous trough year. 

West Virginia’s postwar unemployment problems are generally attributed to 
developments in the bituminous coal mining industry resulting from the dis- 
placement of bituminous coal by petroleum and natural gas, and from the accel- 
erated mechanization of mining operations since World War II. Between 1948, 
the year of the first postwar cyclical peak in nonagricultural employment in 
West Virginia, and 1957, the most recent peak year, employment in bituminous 
coal mining in. West Virginia declined from 131,700 to 77,400. During this 
same period, when employment in coal mining dropped 54,300, total nonagricul- 
tural employment in West Virginia declined 38,900. 

This decline of 38,900 in total nonagricultural employment in West Virginia 
is a net figure. The sum of the declines in employment which occurred in all 
industries other than bituminous coal mining which experienced declines during 
this period was 20,400. In those industries in West Virginia which experienced 
increases in employment between 1948 and 1957, the total. rise amounted to 
35,900. It is apparent, therefore, that even if employment in bituminous coal 
mining had remained constant in this period, the net increase in employment in 
West Virginia would have been only 15,500, a very modest increase indeed when 
compared with the change which took place in the United States as a whole in 
this period. 

The need for positive action to attract new industries to West Virginia has 
been fully appreciated in the State. Successive Governors of West Virginia, 
State agencies, regional development councils, the university, as well as business 
and labor organizations, have worked together toward this end. This work goes 
on almost continuously. Those who are involved in it are able to point out to 
businessmen that business and property taxes in West Virginia are relatively low, 
personal income is not taxed, and there are no labor or other laws which business- 
men would consider restrictive. Some new firms have been attracted to West 
Virginia, but they have not provided sufficient employment opportunities to 
alleviate the unemployment problem significantly. 

West Virginia’s unemployment problem is rooted in the industrial structure of 
the State’s economy. At present the economy of the State is shrinking, and a 
readjustment is occurring in the relative importance of various industries within 
the State. 

The State is losing population to other States with better employment oppor- 
tunities. Prof. Leonard M. Sizer of the West Virginia University Agricultural 
Experiment Station estimates that between April 1, 1950, and July 1, 1957, net 
civilian migration from West Virginia amounted to 251,000 persons (or 12.5 
percent of the State’s 1950 civilian population of 2,005,552). After adjustments 
for the natural population increase in this period and net losses to the Armed 
Forces, West Virginia’s civilian population on July 1, 1957, is estimated to have 
been 1,962,552, or 2.1 percent below the April 1, 1950, level. 

It may be, that given a sufficiently long time, the unemployment problem will 
be eliminated or at least substantially ameliorated as a result of these develop- 
ments alone. Even the most optimistic analyst of the postwar scene, however, 
can find no evidence to support the belief that either elimination or substantial 
amelioration of West Virginia’s unemployment problem is likely within the next 
5 to 7 years, unless additional developments occur. 

The unemployment problem in West Virginia is in large part the result of 
forces over which the State itself has little control. If this problem is to be 
substantially ameliorated within a reasonable period of time without further 
economic and social distress, the assistance of the Federal Government is 
necessary. I will not attempt to enumerate specific Federal measures which 
might help to achieve this end. But I would like to stress that such measures 
should be designed to accomplish three general objectives: (1) Alleviate existing 
distress among the unemployed and their dependents, (2) attract new industries 
to the State, and (3) encourage and assist the outward migration of the unem- 
ployed and their families from West Virginia to States with available employ- 
ment opportunities. 
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STATEMENT OF FIELDING H. LEWIS, DIRECTOR, INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT, OHIO VALLEY DIVISION, BALTIMORE & OHIO 
RAILROAD 


Senator Ranpotru. Will you give your name and the position you 
hold with the corporation ? 

Mr. Lewis. My name is Fielding Lewis, and I am an industrial 
agent for the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

Senator Ranpotrn. Your statement will be incorporated in full in 
the record, and you may talk from it or proceed as you desire. 

Mr. Lewis. Senator Randolph, I think I will go right along with 
the statement as I prepared it, cutting out just small sees 

For nearly 19 years, as industrial agent for the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co., I have worked to bring about industrial development in 
West Virginia. The Ohio River Valley, between Wheeling and 
Kenova, has offered great potential and the record of development 
accomplishment to date in this area is quite gratifying. 

While advantages of the area are numerous, at this time I will men- 
tion only a few particularly favorable factors and discuss them 
briefly. These factors will be covered as they occur to me and not 
necessarily in the order of their importance. 


FAVORABLE FACTORS OF OHIO RIVER VALLEY 


In this part of the Ohio River Valley, we have vast deposits of 
coal, rock salt, and salt brine, which are presently being consumed by 
basic industries. There are other mineral resources which, in time to 
come, we believe will be consumed also. 

This happens to be one of a relatively few areas where there is an 
abundance of water for ordinary plant processing purposes. Because 
of both the volume and quality of the water, there are not too many 
places throughout our Nation that are so favorably situated. 

Transportation here is available by rivers, highways, airways, pipe- 
lines, and some of the outstanding railroads in our Nation. With 
all of these modes of transportation leading to densely populated 
markets in all directions, it becomes apparent that this part of the 
Ohio River Valley is well and strategically located for distribution 
and outbound movement of manufactured products. 

The electric power companies have installed in recent years tre- 
mendous generating plants and, because of inherent advantages in 
this area, are able to produce huge quantities of energy at very low 
rates per kilowatt hour. 

There has proven to be an abundance of labor available. This 
labor has demonstrated many very desirable characteristics. Gen- 
erally, these people are intelligent and quick to learn new skills which 
are required in various plants that have come into this area. I am 
informed they give, generally, a full day’s work for a full day’s pay. 


COMPETITION BETWEEN AREAS FOR INDUSTRY 


With all of these wonderful assets, there also is a new liability on 
the horizon and this must be called to your attention. There seems 
to be a new trend of thinking creeping into the minds of many people 
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and often that thinking states openly that the area cannot help but 
grow and expand in the future. This is a dangerous sort of philoso- 
phy because we must not overlook the fact that we are facing a differ- 
ent kind of competition in the future than most of its citizens have 
encountered in the past. 

We are no longer too much concerned about a new plant being 
located closer to one community than another. We have found that 
the plant payroll goes to people whose homes, in many instances, will 
be 40 or 50 miles from their place of employment. Now we have to 
think in terms of area development because the radiant impact of 
development is felt over such a wide area. 

Our real competition today is with the territories along the shore of 
Lake Erie; the lower reaches of the Mississippi River; the Gulf of 
Mexico; the tidewater areas along the east coast, and numerous other 
places along the west coast, etc. All of these areas have their natural 
advantages and quite frequently they, too, have a surplus of available 
manpower for industry. 

ile we may be closer to certain markets than would be plant 
sites along the gulf coast, they may have other advantages in delivered 
costs of imported ores, cost of natural gas, and perhaps other factors. 
From my experience, I can safely state that there is no such thing as 
the one ideal location and perhaps it is just as well that we have com- 
peting areas seeking industrial plants because competition is good 
for all concerned in most cases. 

Hence it becomes obvious that a great deal of work must be done 
in placing facts before industrial management so that they can accu- 
rately evaluate the advantages of this great river valley. It would be 
a serious mistake to take for granted that all industry knows all that 
we have to offer. 


PATTERN OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Scrutiny of the overall pattern of industrial development would re- 
veal that we start off with basic industry which extracts raw materials 
from the earth, its fields, its forests, and the atmosphere around us. 
Next would come heavy industries that must combine these materials 
to produce bulk products such as steel, heavy chemicals, etc. These 
products are intermediate products which go into fabrication and 
eonae may go through several fabricating groups of companies be- 


fore the finished product reaches the storerooms of retailers. In this 
valley, we have laid the groundwork and have successfully obtained 
many basic industries and heavy industries, which represent a foun- 
dation of bulk products upon which other development can and will 
take place. It Edens us to continue our efforts to bring in more and 
more of the basic and heavy industries and thereby increase our 
potential foundation for still other development. 

Frequently we hear people speak of satellite development and the 
word “satellite” is disturbing to me because it is so broadly descri 
tive that it can be misleading; too many people have their own specific 
and limited interpretations of this broad word. To better illustrate 
what I mean by this statement, perhaps we should divide satellite 
development into three classes: The first group would be those that 
would render services to existing industries or supply miscellaneous 
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materials on perhaps not too large a scale. The second group would 
be business ventures which would obtain their raw materials from 
local industry and then fabricate these materials into consumer prod- 
ucts for distribution into broad markets. The third group of indus- 
tries could very well come under the heading of “service industries” 
because their very existence would be more or less dependent upon the 
spendable aieials of employees in the presently existing industries. 
Perhaps in a broad sense the above three classifications of industries 
are satellite, yet I believe most people usually think of satellite indus- 
tries only as that group which would consume output of existing heavy 
industries. For sake of this discussion, let’s consider only the future 
development of this latter classification. 

There actually is little reason for this group of industries to locate 
on some of the large river bottom sites and they probably would be 
far better off to locate some distances inland. ‘There would be little 
point in such industries paying a premium price for real estate on the 
river and, generally, their power requirements and other needs can 
be amply taken care of on smaller sites, with less cost per acre, around 
many of the smaller communities inland from the river valley. This 
not only would give stability to employment in some of the smaller 
communities, but it would also be quite an asset to many local tax 
duplicates. Of course, there will be exceptions to the rule, but it 
would seem reasonable to expect that much of the anticipated satellite 
development will occur inland and not necessarily along the river- 
banks in this valley. 

After drawing rather obvious conclusions as to the potentials of 
this type of satellite development, based on the heavier development 
now achieved in the valley, it is easy to understand why the big indus- 
trial development problem still is a matter of selling this area to more 
managements of so-called basic and heavy industries. We still need 
many more such industries and above all, we must also seek diversifica- 
tion industrially through exploitation of other natural resources, 
whether they be produced locally or brought in economically for fur- 
ther processing in the valley. 

In forecasting the development potentials along the river, between 
Wheeling and Kenova, we must assume two fundamental conditions 
will prevail. First, the communities and their people must constantly 
strive to upgrade their properties and civic facilities. Second, the 
leaders in these communities must maintain a proper climate and atti- 
tude that will be attractive to industry and, at the same time, they 
must cooperate with the various public and private development 
agencies endeavoring to bring in new industry. These things we have 
found here in the past and we have no valid reason, at this time, to 
expect these conditions will change in the foreseeable future. 


OVER 1 BILLION INVESTED IN NEW PLANTS 


During the past 15 to 18 years we have seen. well over a billion 
dollars invested in new plants along the banks of the Ohio River. In 
no case do I know of any new plant management that is dissatisfied 
with selection of the site in the area and, by and large, the operators 
of the plants are complimentary as to the conditions they have found 
in the valley. 
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Of these big plants just referred to, it appears that all still have a 
great deal of room for expansion on the existing acreage acquired for 
plant site purposes. There are also many other attractive properties 
which, in time, can be expected logically to become industrial plant 
sites. I would expect to see the present plant investment increase 
many times, with its attendant increase in payrolls in this area. 


TAX INDUCEMENTS 


In parlance of the sports world, some of our competing areas, for 
industrial development of light industry or satellite industry, have 
spotted a “ringer” in the lineup against us. Their failure to have 
the same natural advantages we have, has prompted them to use the 
“ringer” of low cost financing, very low rentals and favorable plant 
purchase deals. These competing areas know as we also know that 
simple arithmetic, used to evaluate all of the assets and liabilities of a 
given location, will fairly well determine the selection of a particular 
site for the industry. Some competitors are reported to be offering in- 
ducements taxwise. This makes for tough competition and, sooner or 
later, we must decide how far we may go to compete without losing 
our sense of values and still stay within the bounds of good economic 
practices. Should the people of this State decide in this manner, ex- 
treme care should be exercised to induce industrial locations based on 
deep rooted economic factors and not just merely on the basis of a 
“give away” program. 

The full effect of increasing employment in the newer and in the 
expanding plants, throughout this valley, would be much more im- 
pressive by this time if all employees were recruited totally from the 
area generally referred to as the Ohio River Valley. However, many 
workers travel considerable distances and, as late as 1 week ago, I 
learned that one of the plants in this valley has employees on its pay- 
rolls with post office addresses in 46 different counties within the State 
of West Virginia. I was also greatly surprised at the relatively large 
number driving 50, 60 and 70 miles each way to work each day. 

As the process of satellite development takes place back from the 
river and more toward the center of the State, many new local em- 
ployment opportunities will come into being. While I am convinced 
there is no way to accurately estimate the labor pools in some portions 
of the State, it would seem logical that many unexpected available 
workers would show up for jobs at these inland satellite plants be- 
cause of the proximity of such new plants to their existing homes. 

Most successful industrial development efforts depend a great deal 
on cooperation between the State government, county governments, 
community governments, railroads, public utilities, chambers of com- 
merce (local, area and statewide in scope) and the complete backing 
of responsibile citizens in all of the areas involved. We cannot over- 
look the fine cooperation received from various institutions of learn- 
ing, particularly the university at Morgantown. While this sort of 
cooperation has prevailed in the past, it must be forthcoming to an 
even greater extent in the future because each year more communities 
and more States intensify their industrial development efforts. Fora 
fact, competition for industrial development is becoming keener with 
each passing year. 
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This part of the country needs all the assistance and cooperation it 
can get to accelerate the pace of industrial development, for it is largely 
through such development that the residents of the area will benefit 
from better economic conditions resulting from increasing plant in- 
vestment, higher levels of employment and greater payrolls. 

Senator Ranpotpu. Thank you, Mr. Lewis. 

I note that you say it would be a serious mistake to take for 
granted that all industry knows all that we have to offer. 


PUBLICIZING ADVANTAGES OF AREA 


Now, do you feel that this should be done by a city, or should it 
embrace an area, or should it be the responsibility also to a degree of 
the State of West Virginia, that is, the publicizing of these advan- 


tages? 

Mr. Lewis. The publicizing, I think, should come from the State. 
Of course, the present budget is so limited that publicity is limited 
accordingly. 

Secondly, I think that the formation of larger area groups with 
some little backing that could also advertise and promote themselves 
would be highly advisable. I doubt that each individual community 
has much room in this field, or would be wise to spend much money 
as an individual community. 

Senator Ranpoteu. You think that possibly in some instances at 
least that the action similar to that taken within the past 10 days in 
Harrison County would be proper? Harrison County organized 
an industrial association. 

Mr. Lewis. That is right. 

Senator Ranpo.eu. Were you there? 

Mr. Lewis. No, we were represented, I was not there personally. 

Senator RanpotexH. Do you know whether there was a real attend- 
ance and interest ? 

Mr. Lewis. I honestly don’t know, sir. I didn’t see the report on 
it. 

Senator Ranpotpu. You speak about a proper climate. You are 
not speaking about the weather, are you ? 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir; I am speaking about the economic climate, and 
the receptiveness and the attitude toward industry. 

Senator Ranpotex. That is right. In this Ohio River Valley per- 
haps Kaiser Aluminum could have located at any 1 of 50 points, but 
they located near Ravenswood, and they may have done it because 
the Ravenswood people wanted them to come. Wasn’t that another 
one? 

Mr. Lewis. I know that was another one, because I optioned all 
that property for Kaiser. 

Senator Ranpotew. Your testimony has been very helpful, and 
the committee will study carefully all the testimony given us. Thank 
you, Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Lewis. Thank you. 

(The complete prepared text of Mr. Fielding H. Lewis follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF FIELDING H. Lewis 


When commenting on existing developments and attempting to appraise 
potentials, I will take the liberty of making numerous elementary statements 
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which we ordinarily would take for granted and possibly not bother to state. 
Because some of these things elemental are actually things fundamental to a 
better understanding of the processes of industrial development, I respectfully 
ask your indulgence. 

For nearly 19 years, as industrial agent for the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Co., I have worked to bring about industrial development in West Virginia. 
The Ohio River Valley, between Wheeling and Kenova, has offered great growth 
potential and the record of development accomplishment to date in this area is 
quite gratifying. ; 

While advantages of the area are numerous, at this time I will mention only 
a few particularly favorable factors and discuss them briefly. These factors 
will be covered as they occur to me and not necessarily in the order of their 
importance. 

In this part of the Ohio River Valley, we have vast deposits of coal, rock 
salt, and salt brine, which are presently being consumed by basic industries. 
There are other mineral resources which, in time to come, we believe will be 
consumed also. 

This happens to be one of a relatively few areas where there is an abundance 
of water for ordinary plant pr ng purposes. Because of both the volume 
and quality of the water, there not too many places throughout our Nation 
that are so favorably situated. 

Transportation here is available by rivers, highways, airways, pipelines, and 
some of the outstanding railroads in our Nation. With all of these modes of 
transportation leading to densely populated markets in all directions, it becomes 
apparent that this part of the Ohio ‘River Valley is well and strategically located 
for distribution and outbound movement of manufactured products. 

The electric-power companies haye installed in recent years tremendous gen- 
erating plants and, because of inherent advantages in this area, are able to 
produce huge quantities of energy at very low rates per kilowatt-hour. 

There has proyen to be an abuhdance of labor available. This labor has 
demonstrated many very desirable characteristics. Generally, these people are 
intelligent and quick to learn new skills which are required in various plants 
that have come into this area. I a informed they give, generally, a full day’s 
work for a full day’s pay. | 

With all of these wonderful assets, there also is a new liability on the horizon 
and this must be called to your attention. There seems to be a new trend of 
thinking creeping into the minds of many |people and often that thinking states 
openly that the area cannot help but grow and expand in the future. This 
is a dangerous sort of philosophy because we must not overlook the fact that 
we are facing a different kind of competition in the future than most of its 
citizens have encountered in the past. 

We are no longer too much concerned about a new plant being located closer 
to one community than another. We have found that the plant payroll goes to 
people whose homes, in many instances, will be 40 or 50 miles from their place 
of employment. Now we have to think in terms of area development because the 
radiant impact of deveiopment is felt over such a wide area. 

Our real competition today is with the territories along the shore of Lake 
Erie; the lower reaches of the Mississippi River; the Gulf of Mexico; the tide- 
water areas along the east coast; and numerous other places along the west 
coast, etc. All of these areas have their natural advantages and quite frequently 
they, too, have a surplus of available manpower for industry. 

While we may be closer to certain markets than would be plant sites along 
the gulf coast, they may have other advantages in delivered costs of imported 
ores, cost of natural gas, and perhaps other factors. From my experience, I can 
safely state that there is no such thing as the one ideal location and perhaps 
it is just as well that we have competing areas seeking industrial plants because 
competition is good for all concerned in most cases. 

Hence it becomes obvious that a great deal of work must be done in placing 
facts before industrial management so that they can accurately evaluate the 
advantages of this great river valley. It would be a serious mistake to take for 
granted that all industry knows all that we have to offer. 

Scrutiny of the overall pattern of industrial development would reveal that 
we start off with basic industry which extracts raw materials from the earth, 
its fields, its forests, and the atmosphere around us. Next would come heavy 
industries that must combine these materials to produce bulk products, such as 
steel, heavy chemicals, etc. These products are intermediate products which go 
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into fabrication and perhaps may go through several fabricating groups of 
companies before the finished product reaches the storerooms of retailers. In 
this valley we have laid the groundwork and have successfully obtained many 
basic industries and heavy industries, which represent a foundation of bulk 
products upon which other development can and will take place. It behooves 
us to continue our efforts to bring in more and more of the basic and heavy 
industries and thereby increase our potential foundation for still further 
development. 

Frequently we hear people speak of satellite development and the word 
“satellite” is disturbing to me because it is so broadly descriptive that it can 
be misleading ; too many people have their own specific and limited interpreta- 
tions of this broad word. To better illustrate what I mean by this statement, 
perhaps we should divide satellite development into three classes: The first 
group would be those that would render services to existing industries or supply 
miscellaneous materials on perhaps not too large a scale. The second group 
would be business ventures which would obtain their raw materials from local 
industry and then fabricate these materials into consumer products for dis- 
tribution into broad markets. The third group of industries could very well 
come under the heading of “service industries” because their very existence 
would be more or less dependent upon the spendable payrolls of employees in 
the presently existing industries. Perhaps in a broad sense the above three 
classifications of industries are satellite, yet I believe most people usually think of 
satellite industries only as that group which would consume output of existing 
heavy industries. For sake of this discussion, let’s consider only the future 
development of this latter classification. 

There actually is little reason for this group of industries to locate on some 
of the large river bottom sites and they probably would be far better off to 
locate some distances inland. There would be little point in such industries 
paying a premium price for real estate on the river and, generally, their power 
requirements and other needs can be amply taken care of on smaller sites, with 
less cost per acre, around many of the smaller communities inland from the 
river valley. This not only would give stability to employment in some of the 
smaller communities, but it would also be quite an asset to many local tax 
duplicates. Of course, there will be exceptions to the rule, but it would seem 
reasonable to expect that much of the anticipated satellite development will 
occur inland and not necessarily along the riverbanks in this valley. 

After drawing rather obvious conclusions as to the potentials of this type of 
satellite development, based on the heavier development now achieved in the 
valley, it is easy to understand why the big industrial development problem 
still is a matter of selling this area to more managements of so-called basic and 
heavy industries. We still need many more such industries and, above all, we 
must also seek diversification industrially thorugh exploitation of other natural 
resources, whether they be produced locally or brought in economically for 
further processing in the valley. 

In forecasting the development potentials along the river, between Wheeling 
and Kenova, we must assume two fundamental conditions will prevail, First. 
the communities and their people must constantly strive to upgrade their prop- 
erties and civic facilities. Second, the leaders in these communities must main- 
tain a proper climate and attitude that will be attractive to industry and, at the 
same time, they must cooperate with the various public and private develop- 
ment agencies endeavoring to bring in new industry. These things we have 
found here in the past and we have no valid reason, at this time, to expect these 
conditions will change in the foreseeable future. 

During the past 15 to 18 years we have seen well over a billion dollars invested 
in new plants along the banks of the Ohio River. In no case do I know of any 
new plant management that is dissatisfied with selection of the site in the area 
and, by and large, the operators of the plants are complimentary as to the con- 
ditions they have found in the valley. 

Of these big plants just referred to, it appears that all still have a great deal 
of room for expansion on the existing acreage acquired for plant site purposes. 
There are also many other attractive properties which, in time, can be expected 
logically to become industrial plant sites. I would expect to see the present 
plant investment increase many times, with its attendant increase in payrolls, 
in this valley in the years ahead. This is a long-range expectation, but these 
things could come about sooner than many of us now anticipate. 

In parlance of the sports world, some of our competing areas, for industrial 
development of light industry or satellite industry, have spotted a “ringer” in 
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the lineup against us. Their failure to have the same natural advantages we 
have has prompted them to use the “ringer” of low-cost financing, very low 
rentals, and favorable plant purchase deals. These competing areas know as 
we also know that simple arithmetic, used to evaluate all of the assets and 
liabilities of a given location, will fairly well determine the selection of a par- 
ticular site for the industry. Some competitors are reported to be offering in- 
ducements taxwise. This makes for tough competition and, sooner or later 
we must decide how far we may go to compete without losing our sense of values 
and still stay within the bounds of good economic practices. Should the people 
of this State decide to compete in this manner, extreme care should be exercised 
to induce industrial locations based on deep-rooted economic factors and not 
just merely on the basis of a giveaway program. 

The full effect of increasing employment in the newer and in the expanding 
plants, throughout this valley, would be much more impressive by this time 
if all employees were recruited totally from the area generally referred to as 
the Ohio River Valley. However, many workers travel considerable distances 
and, as late as 1 week ago, I learned that one of the plants in this valley has 
employees on its payrolls with post office addresses in 46 different counties with- 
in the State of West Virginia. I was also greatly surprised at the relatively 
large number driving 50, 60, and 70 miles each way to work each day. 

As the process of satellite development takes place back from the river and 
more toward the center of the State, many new local employment opportunities 
will come into being. While I am convinced there is no way to accurately 
estimate the labor pools in some portions of the State, it would seem logical 
that many unexpected available workers would show up for jobs at these inland 
satellite plants because of the proximity of such new plants to their existing 
homes. 

Most successful industrial development efforts depend a great deal on co- 
operation between the State government, county governments, community gov- 
ernments, railroads, public utilities, chambers of commerce (local, area, and 
statewide in scope) and the complete backing of responsible citizens in all of 
the areas involved. We cannot overlook the fine cooperation received from 
various institutions of learning, particularly the University at Morgantown. 
While this sort of cooperation has prevailed in the past, it must be forthcoming 
to an even greater extent in the future because each year more communities 
and more States intensify their industrial development efforts. For a fact, 
competition for industrial development is becoming keener with each passing 
year. 

This part of the country needs all the assistance and cooperation it can get 
to accelerate the pace of industrial development, for it is largely through such 
development that the residents of the area will benefit from better economic 
conditions resulting from increasing plant investment, higher levels of employ- 
ment, and greater payrolls. 


Senator Ranpotren. Mr. Gill. 


STATEMENT OF CLAYTON A. GILL, INDUSTRIAL REPRESENTATIVE, 
AREA DEVELOPMENT DIVISION, PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Senator Ranpoten. You may proceed in your own way, Mr. Gill. 

Mr. Git. Mr. Chairman and fellow citizens, we of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad appreciate the opportunity that you have given us to 
appear here in Wheeling to express our views and help with the 
solving of the problems of unemployment common to many sections 
of our country today. It is good to realize that while this meeting 
is held in West Virginia, Ohio’s adjacent counties are equally repre- 
sented in the mutual problems of the people in practically all walks 
of life in this valley of the Ohio River on which the two sister States 
border for 277 miles. This is a long boundary line but it is far more 
than that for the Ohio River is a strong bond between West. Virginia 
and Ohio at all times and is even stronger when trouble and ad- 
versity strike; for example, parts of these two great States virtually 
become one in time of extreme floodwaters and critical unemployment. 
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Today we are immediately concerned with that part of this vast 
area which is known as the Upper Ohio Valley. It extends for 145 
miles between the cities of East Liverpool, Ohio—Chester, W. Va., and 
Marietta, Ohio—Parkersburg, W. Va. The two major railroads most 
interested are, of course, the Baltimore & Ohio—and parenthetically, 
I am glad I followed Fielding Lewis rather than preceded him—and 
our own Pennsylvania Railroad. We serve directly seven of the Ohio 
counties in the area under discussion and four of the West Virginia 
counties known as the panhandle. The Ohio counties are Columbiana, 
Jefferson, Belmont, Monroe, and Washington; those in West Vir- 
ginia are Hancock, Brooke, Ohio, and Marshall, from the south. 

Of the counties in both States, those least affected by the long steel 
strike are Monroe and Washington in Ohio, and Hancock and Brooke 
in West Virginia. The principal reasons are that there are no huge 
steel operations located in the first two named counties and the fact 
that Hancock and Brooke Counties are the home of the Weirton Steel 
Co’s operations, none of which were involved in the strike. 

Naturally, with the return of all steelworkers, the employment 

situation in the steel counties will be alleviated. The industrial ex- 
pansion for the postwar period in these counties has not been spec- 
tacular but generally has been strong and steady in major fields of 
industry. 
In West Virginia’s panhandle area, two of our Nation’s largest 
chemical companies, Koppers Co., and Stauffer Chemical Co., have 
each purchased industrial sites of several hundred acres for future 
expansion. There are still a few good sites with Ohio River frontage 
remaining. One of the attracting magnets is the known presence of 
salt in great abundance underlying the area. 

The recent changes in our economy have been rapid and radical. 
Just consider the overall effect of one, automation, now only in its 
early stages. It is causing more and more unemployment in nearly 
every major industry. One of the solutions to unemployment in all 
major categories is the construction of new industrial manufacturing 
plants, warehouses, new mine operations and new public utility in- 
stallations and/or, of course, the expansion of existing industries. 
More employment in basic industries causes many more people to be 
employed in professional and service fields, wholesale and retail trade, 
and in many other supporting services. 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE 


For generations the railroads were virtually alone in promoting, 
attracting, and bringing new industries into various areas. Later, 
the electric power industry entered the field and more recently the 
multicounty and multistate area development organizations joined in 
the work. These industrial groups and organizations have been in- 
valuable in their cooperation with the railroads. 

To use a concrete example of the Pennsylvania Railroad’s interest 
in the upper Ohio Valley, may we respectfully call the committee's 
attention to the recently completed 12-mile extension of our river 
branch from Powhatan Point to Omal, Ohio, to serve the giant 
installations of Olin Mathieson and Ormet Corp. located on a 1,000- 
acre site, formerly known as Buckhill Bottom. (Incidentally, this 
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12-mile extension of the Pennsylvania Railroad, costing over $4 mil- 
lion is one of the few, if not the only one, of such magnitude in the 
United States in the past decade. ) 

If there ever was a good example of cooperation in the matter of 
natural resources between States, certainly this Olin Mathieson Chem- 
ical Co.-Olin Revere Metals development is a perfect one. The pow- 
er and electrodes, and of course the coal to service the Olin Mathieson 
and Ormet plants at Omal are produced 11 miles upriver at Cresaps 
on the West Virginia side. Certainly the States of Ohio and West 
Virginia have a joint interest in these tremendous operations which 
were constructed at a cost exceeding $250 million. 

In addition to the developments at Omal, Ohio, the Ohio Ferro- 
Alloys Co, has located a large plant on the railroad extension ap- 
proximately 3 miles north of Clarington, Ohio. All of these new 
operations have provided not just hundreds but thousands of job op- 
portunities for people in Monroe and Belmont Counties in Ohio as 
well as several counties in West Virginia on the opposite side of the 
river. 

FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 


So much for what has been done in the past, now for the future. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, in cooperation with the Marietta Elec- 
tric Co. (a division of Monongahela Power Co.) and the Marietta, 
Ohio, Chamber of Commerce, is jointly sponsoring and promoting the 
new industrial frontier located along 50 miles of the Ohio River be- 
tween Marietta and Omal, Ohio. In this area are 11 large sites ag- 
gregating 7,000 acres of land, a great deal of which has already been 


purchased—over two-thirds of the total acreage—has been purchased 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad, the Hanna Coal Co. and the North 
American Coal Co., to be held for future industrial development. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad is prepared to construct the necessary 
trackage to service this new frontier when industries are located that 
will have sufficient rail traffic potential to make the project re- 
munerative. 

As evidence of the statements just made, we are attaching a bro- 
chure which was mailed to several thousand industries, newspapers 
and magazines throughout the entire United States in order to bring 
Ps the attention of industry the relative merits of this new industrial 

ontier. 

It is requested that this brochure be made a part of the testimony 
and entered into the record. 

Senator Ranpoten. That will be done. 

(The brochure is as follows :) 
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NEW FRONTIER SITES .. . 


This area is ideally located from a marketing 
standpoint to serve the East, Middle West and 
South. Within a 500-mile radius are New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, St. Louis, Buffalo, Cincinnati and 
Louisville. This encompasses well over half the 
nation’s population and more than 60 per cent 
of the nation’s effective buying income 


A principal asset is a strong supply of ener- 
getic and teachable labor. Of a work draw area 
population of more than half a million persons, 
a large percentage live in a small town-rural 
atmosphere away from big-city crowding and 
congestion. Good schools, churches of all de- 
nominations and a high percentage of home 
owners make for a working force made up of 
people who have a strong sense of responsibility 
for and pride in their community and the com- 
pany for which they work. Although new in- 
dustries have located in the areu recently, labor 


still is in surplus supply. 


Electric power at low industrial rates is 
guaranteed by unlimited quantities of fuel coal 
produced in the area. Natural gas supply also 
is plentiful. c 


Rock salt underlies most of the area and 
where commercially developec has been found 
to be of exceptionally high purity. The strata 
averages 100 feet in thickness and the depth is 


« . » fight in the cenver of 
most industrial marketing 
11 SITES - - - 7,000 ACRES 


surprisingly uniform, lying usually between 
6,300 and 6,800 feet. 

The keynote in the development of this 
whole area is forethought, due primarily to the 
fact that industrial development has come late 
and this area is already benefitting from the 
mistakes of others 

The City of Marietta and Washington 
County have an established planning and zon 
ing organization which has been in operation 
since 1957. 

This new industrial frontier, recently 
opened by P.R.R.’s newly-constructed 12 miles 
of line, contains eleven” major sites between 
Omal and Marietta. These sites range in size 
from 60 acres to 1.700 acres and total over 7,000 
acres, Several are owned by such companies as 
Hanna Coal, North American Coal and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. and are being held for 
industrial development 

In addition to the six sites featured on the 
following pages, there are five sites generally 
comparable in size, topography and available 
utilities. All have Ohio River frontage and direct 
access to Ohio State Highway 7. To serve these 
sites, the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. is prepared, 
when potential rail traffic warrants, to extend 
ité dines north from Marietta and south from 
Omal, ultimately completing a new major rail 
artery of 57 miles which will better serve new 


and present industries 





STE 9 Lower Newport, O. 
1700 acres between State 
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SITE 10 Marietta, O. 


More than 500 acres, approxi 
mately one nile east of Mari- 
State Route No. 7 and the 
Ohio River with 2% miles of 
river frontage. Ail utilities 
available including sewers and 
sewage disposal 


SITE 3 Wittens, O. 


1500 acres north of Fly, Ohio 
in Jackson Township, Monroe 
County, between Miller Run 
and Bornes Run. Site adjoins 
State Route No. 7 and hes 
3% miles of Ohio River front- 
age. All utilities availoble ex- 
cept sewer. Large deposits of 
salt ore indigated ot depth of 
6500’. 
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SE 7 Newport, O. 
More than 800 acres surrounding New- 
port, Ohio with access to Ohio River both 
east ond west of town. Approximately 2 
miles of river frontage. Site adjoins State 
Route No. 7 and is neor bridge 
to St. Marys, West All utilities 
cre available except sewer. 
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ALORA RRA Se?, 


“N. H. Collisson, President of the Ormet Corporation and Vice President of Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation Metals Division, states that Olin Mathieson gave consider 
ation to over sixty sites in several states for their new aluminum plant before the 1,000-acre 
site at Omal, Ohio, was selected. 

. Principal factors in this decision were 1—-large reserves of top quality coal de- 
posits nearby 2---which could be used to provide vast supply of economical electric power 
3—Site close to the center of alaminum buying market. 4---With the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road's new twelve-mile extension, the site was provided with ideal transportation facilities, 
rail, river and highway. %5—Large areas for expansion, 6-—-Favorable tax and labor cli 
mate. 7—Availability of all utilities. &8—Cooperation of the State of Ohio and Monroe 
County citizens in our project.” 


LET US SHOW YOU THESE ELEVEN SITES 


Additional information Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
Industrial Development Dept. 

eee 807 Pennsylvonia Station, Pittsburgh 22, Po. 
Telephone: GRant 1-6000, Ext. 688 
Marietta Electric Company 

WRITE, WIRE, OR PHONE 4 209 Fourth $t., Marietta, Ohio 
Telephone: FRontier 3-2425 

fo : eutlieaia Marietta Chamber of Commerce 

oe “ 204 Front St., Marietta, Ohio 

ready to serve you. Telephone: FRontier 3-5176 


47557 O—60—pt. 6——26 
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Mr. Gitt. Pioneering by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. in build- 
ing new rail line and by Olin Mathieson and Ormet in entering the 
aluminum field have been a tremendous boon to the economy of 
Monroe County, Ohio. The assessed valuation in the River Local 
School District in 2 years—I think it constitutes 514 townships—the 
assessed valuation in the district in 2 years has jumped nearly $70 
million and is expected to exceed $100 million in 1960. Total factory 
employment in Monroe County just 3 years ago—and these, of course, 
are official figures—was 79 people. Today it exceeds 2,479. Over 
35,000 job applications were processed at the new plants, of which 
over 50 percent were from citizens of West Virginia. This county, 
Monroe, once almost the poorest in a monetary sense of Ohio’s 88 
counties, bids to become one of its richest. Among other major proj- 
ects triggered by the opening of this new industrial frontier is the 
construction of the $4 million bridge at New Martinsville, W. Va., 
crossing the Ohio River to Hannibal, Ohio, just. below Omal. The 
four-lane program for Ohio State Highway 7 has been speeded up as 
have other State and county road programs. Practically all segments 
of the economy are benefiting by the influx of new workers and the 
expenditure of millions of payroll dollars on both sides of the Ohio 
River. Over 25 percent of the plant personnel at Omal now resides in 
West Virginia. 

Additionally, no mention has been made of the over 7,000 migratory 
workers that worked for some 9 construction companies during the 2 
years of construction work on the Olin Mathieson and Ormet plants. 

In conclusion, the Pennsylvania Railroad is completely committed 
to an aggressive program of industrial development along our entire 
system. We are thus dedicated simply because the lifeblood of any 
railroad flows from the industries it serves and if our railroad is to 
participate in our Nation’s economic growth and be prepared to serve 
our country adequately during times of national emergency, we must 


of necessity continue to promote new frontiers for industrial 
development. 


Thank you. 


BROAD APPROACH IN PROMOTING INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 


Senator Ranpotex. Mr. Gill, the testimony you have presented 
indicates that the Pennsylvania Railroad is vigorous in promoting on 
a cooperative basis the industrial growth of the areas it serves. The 
railroads certainly ought to be commended, both the Baltimore & Ohio 
and the Pennsylvania, as well as others. And we have had the testi- 
mony from the Norfolk & Western and from the Chesapeake & Ohio 
during our hearings in the southern section of West Virginia. 

And we commended them also for their aggressive programing. 

Would you have any suggestions, Mr. Gill, that might be of a per- 
sonal nature as well as of an official nature as representative for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in reference to the unemployment conditions 
in West Virginia? Ifso, we would like to hear them. 

Mr. Grit. Well, if you all will pardon a personal allusion, Fielding 
Lewis, with our friendly connection, the friendly connection between 
the B. & O. and the Pennsylvania, we have worked hand in glove over 
the years. And TI think a lesson may be drawn if one is needed from 
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that, that we must take the broad, overall approach, not in one county 
or one particular area, because what helps one on one side of the river 
it goes without saying helps the other side. 

And I believe that should be the approach. And we have had 
wonderful cooperation from West Virginia development organiza- 
tions, even though we might be competitive. We would rather, as 
Fielding Lewis and I have said many times, if we can’t get the indus- 
try on our railroad we would rather have it go in West Virginia on 
the B. & O. than to go to Texas or California. 

I think that should be the approach of all of us. If we don’t hang 
together, as Benjamin Franklin said, we are apt to hang separately. 

Senator Ranpoipu. I think the spirit of cooperation between these 
two great rail companies is commendable. 

Mr. Guu. Just one other allusion, if Fielding will pardon me. 
When the Monsanto people came over from Germany, in the interest 
of time they asked me if I would show them the Baltimore & Ohio 
site, which I did. And everyone knows where they located. 

Senator Ranvotpx. Thank you very much. 

Do you have a question, Representative Moore? 

Representative Moore. No. 

Senator Ranpoten. Thank you very much, Mr. Gill. 

Mr. Guu. Thank you. 

Senator Ranvoteu. Mr. Handlan. 


STATEMENT OF W. C. HANDLAN, MANAGER, AREA DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT, MONONGAHELA POWER C0., FAIRMONT, W. VA. 


Mr. Hanpian. My name is W. C. Handlan. I am manager of the 
Area Development Department of Monongahela Power Co. at Fair- 
mont, W. Va. 

I thought, Senator, in introducing what I hope will be a very brief 
statement that there should be some reference for the information of 
the committee concerning the things that are being done in this area, 
so as not to leave the impression with the committee that we are 
sitting down here doing nothing and waiting for someone to come 
and save our lives. 

You have already had some of that from the B. & O. and Pennsyl- 
vania, with both of whom we cooperate very closely. 

I will make no attempt in this statement to ae to that on which 
we all agree—the fact that if people are hungry and homeless, they 
should be fed and sheltered. I believe we are all in agreement on 
that. 

However, in the final analysis, it is our feeling that the answer isn’t 
some form of relief, but is more jobs. 

Monongahela Power Co. serves 32 counties in northern and central 
West Virginia, and through subsidiaries around Marietta and eastern 
Ohio, an area in Maryland around Oakland, and the area around 
Monterey, Va. 

We serve a large section of the upper middle Ohio Valley, not 
including Ohio County or Marshall County. But I think I should 
point out that we serve the Morgantown-Fairmont-Clarksburg- 
Grafton area in central and northern West Virginia, which of course 
is the principal coal-producing area for northern West Virginia. 
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And so we are well aware of the problems of the coal industry. 


PROMOTIONAL EXPENDITURES 


Through our area development department we conduct what we 
consider to be a comprehensive program of attempting to develop new 
industrial payrolls in our service area, and to this end we have spent 
annually in recent years—and expect to spend in 1960—something 
in excess of $250,000. The expenditure is for professional and other 
services and also for national advertising and other promotional uses. 

I was interested, Senator, when you read the letter from Mr. Russo 
today. We were very much interested in helping locate that plant 
in the Elkins area, and we have trespassed on Mr. Russo’s time on 
many an occasion recently when we have had prospects in that section 
by taking them down to see him, and, happily, without knowing 
who the people are, he accepts our introduction, and he will take 

them through the plant and let them see how the men he has up 
there really pitch in and do the job. 

I think the point that could be made appropriately is that it is 
a community-financed plant, financed by the community of Elkins 
and all of Randolph County, and with some help from banks in 
Tucker County, they financed that building. Later it was sold to an 
insurance company. The size is now being doubled, and the plant 
has acquired an additional 100 acres adjoining for further expansion. 

Senator Ranpotru. I might add at this point that originally there 
were 75 workers, and now there are 250. Rnd the payroll is running 
$750,000 annually, and will be stepped up to $900,000 annually within 
the near future. 

Mr. Hanotan. I was thinking too when Dr. Fishman was talkin 
about looking for diversity in the economy, that right there he coul 
have put the finger on it, in that here in West Virginia, which is 
regularly either the first or the second in the Nation among the hard- 
wood-producing States, we nevertheless produce very little in the 
way of finished products. 

Now, there is the example up there in Elkins about which we are 
speaking immediately north of you at Parsons there is the Kingford 

o., the largest manufacturer of charcoal in the world, they just 
moved in there very recently, and they are providing direct and 
indirect employment for 500 people. 

Senator Ranpotru. That is true. 

Mr. Hanpian. That is quite a thing. 

I would like to mention, in addition, that these two new plants in 
that area—and you will have another one, the Reboard Co. in Elkins— 
are all demonstrations of the effect that the communities are allied 
to their opportunities and their obligations. And just offhand, I can 
think of perhaps a dozen recent community financed projects in that 
area, including two in Morgantown, three at Fairmont, and others at 
Grafton, Elkins, Marlinton, Richwood, Grant Town, little towns like 
Ellenboro, Elizabeth, Harrisville—they are all out after the payroll, 
and they are not just sitting still and waiting for it to come to them. 

Our own company has 20 people on our area development staff, 
which may not be remarkable, except that we have a group of profes- 
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sionals. One is an economist. We have a geologist, a forester—be- 
cause of the importance of forestry in the area—an industrial and 
community recreational specialist, and a specialist in soil and water 
studies and other conservation matters. 

Two men are stationed permanently in New York where so much of 
the Nation’s industrial management is centered. 

Our promotional efforts in endeavoring to reach industries which 
may be interested in expanding in this area include a variety of per- 
sonal contacts, direct mail, and both vertical and horizontal advertis- 
ing. I am not going to go into that any further at this point. 

The two preceding witnesses mentioned the idea of developing 
major sites—I think they both concentrated on the Ohio Valley. 
Our company is one of the few electric utilities, so far as we know, 
which carries on a program of controlling major industrial sites and 
holding those properties for industrial uses. 

Our principal method is through long term options. We not only 
have properties in the Ohio Valley, but also on the Monongahela, on 
the Cheat, and at points in the interior of the State. 

We are not in the real estate business. We make no profit whatever 
on that. We are merely attempting to make it easier for new indus- 
trial payrolls to move in. 

I am attaching to one of the copies of the report which you have, 
Senator, a copy of our industrial site catalog. 


FOUR PRINCIPAL SUGGESTIONS 


We came up with four principal suggestions which we felt could 


improve the economy of the area and increase the job opportunities 
which conceivably could call for congressional support. One of them 
has already been mentioned here, and I think, Senator, you com- 
mented on this from your personal connection. That is reactivating 
the Morgantown Ordnance. And as you remarked this morning, the 
General Services Administration has employed the Harry A. Taylor 
Co. to attempt to find a buyer. 

We have met with the Taylor people in New York. They are con- 
ducting a tour of the property today, and as you remarked this morn- 
ing, they are meeting with State and Federal people tomorrow. I 
plan to be down there tomorrow night when they are having a session. 

We feel it is important for that property to be sold to some company 
which will operate it either as is or will utilize the site as a location 
for a new plant. In spite of the fact, as you mentioned this morning, 
that there are $60 million in the property, its uses are limited. I 
think we all have to recognize that. 

It might be that a buyer might have to go in there and tear the 
whole thing down and build from scratch. 

We feel it would be unfortunate if the plant is sold for scrap and 
the buyer just leaves it lie there. And so—well, we couldn’t come up 
with anything that we felt Congress could do in that particular area. 
We did feel that perhaps authority might be given the General Serv- 
ices Administration to permit them to assign some advantage to a 
buyer provided the buyer would operate the plant or rebuild on the 
site, in order to provide jobs in the Morgantown area. 
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DEFICIENT IN DEFENSE PROJECTS 


Another thing which we mention here has been talked about before. 
We have talked to the Federal Defense people in Washington on a 
number of occasions about this. And we have had a group of them 
in. We are very conscious of the fact that we are deficient here in 
West Virginia in Federal defense projects. 

We aan I believe, at the bottom of the list in profiting from that 
type of thing. 

e are not suggesting boondoggling or anything of the kind. But 
the thing we have talked to the Defense people about—and many of 
them have talked to us very seriously about it, and have gone in and 
looked at the terrain—is the location of manufacturing operations, 
defense manufacturing operations underground as a protection against 
atomic attack, not only in West Virginia, but in other areas where 
unemployment exists, the limestone strata would permit this. But it 
seems to me that there might be an opportunity for the Defense peo- 
ple to do some testing, actually working with reputable defense manu- 
facturers and put in underground facilities in order to test, first of 
all, how much it would cost to do that kind of thing. 

Some of that has been done for storage purposes, notably in western 
Pennsylvania. There has been almost nothing done in the way of 
actually manufacturing underground in this country. It has been 
done abroad, of course. 

But you could find the cost, you could determine such things as the 
reaction of personnel who would be working under special conditions, 
what happens to machinery, what happens to delicate machinery 
operating underground. There are just many things that could 
come from a development of that sort. 


AREA ROADS ARE INADEQUATE 


I am going to mention just briefly Federal aid to highways. Field- 
ing Lewis spoke of the industries which do not need the river mov- 
ing back away from the river. I subscribe to that 100 percent. How- 
ever, when we attempt to show some of our interior towns to indus- 
tries of that type, the deficiency in communications is such that— 
well, these fellows just have a tough time getting in and out by 
truck. 

Our roads are absolutely inadequate. And the thing that I feel— 
and this is just an example—the thing that I feel, and the officers 
of our company feel, that could be of tremendous help to the State, 
to the area, and to solving our unemployment situation, would be 
the development of a link in the interstate system connecting the 
West Virginia Turnpike and the Pennsylvania Turnpike, coming 
down to central West Virginia, which would open up so many of 
these interior towns to industries that don’t have to be here on the 
river or near a big city, or something like that, but which do need 
ie = transit. 

faybe the railroads won’t like the suggestion that the Govern- 
ment spend some more money on completing roads, but I do feel that 
through that type of construction you would be providing immediate 
jobs, and then for the short and long haul, new industrial opportuni- 
ties for existing industries in those remote towns, and for new ones. 
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COMPETITION FROM TVA 


Finally, we need—and here is something that Congress could do, 
although I am not too hopeful: We feel that no point of our country, 
no area should be required to meet Government-subsidized competi- 
tion for new industrial payrolls as offered by Federal agencies such 
as the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

I make reference to a news story which appeared in the Wheeling 
News Register of February 20, 1956: “Valley taxpayers give in- 
dustry to Alabama, $75 million plant losses by West Virginia to TVA 
region. 

This story concerns a decision by a major aluminum company— 
and it is no secret that it was Reynolds Metals—to locate at Lister 
Hill, Ala., rather than-in the Ohio Valley. The subsidized electric 
power in the TVA area presumably was persuasive, according to the 
story. 

The Detroit Edison Co.—incidentally, a big buyer of West Vir- 
ginia coal—has developed a pamphlet covering the effects of TVA 
competition in attracting Detroit industries to the South. One of 
these companies—— 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Hannan. Right now our own company is engaged in discus- 
sions with two major industries who are interested in the Ohio Valle 
but who have told us that our competition is the subsidized TV. 
power rate. I am not at liberty to disclose the names of these two 
companies. For ohe thing, neither has decided where they are going 
to move, if at all. For another, these are both growing companies, 
and we have hopes that if we do lose out on this round we may have 
them move in on their next round of expansion. 

In our opinion, agencies such as the Tennessee Valley Authority 
should be required to function as any other electric utility, and to 
charge rates which are fully compensatory, including an item to 
cover the full payment of taxes both to Federal and State Govern- 
ment. 

And this is not a part of the report, but just last Tuesday, I mean 
Tuesday of last ven, a witness before the House Ways and Means 
Committee testified that if these Federal agencies which are in the 
power business were required to pay taxes, pay Federal taxes, such 
as the ordinary investor-owned utility, that in the next 17 years 
with all of the taxes which these Federal agencies would be required 
to pay—of course, they don’t have to pay them now—would be some- 
where in the vicinity of $13 billion, which is an awful lot of money. 

Senator, we are very confident and hopeful that something con- 
structive will come out of your committee’s activities. And it goes 
without saying that if our organization may be useful in helping de- 
velop any programs which may be adopted as a result of your efforts, 
you have only to let us know. 

Thank you. 

Senator Ranpoten. Mr. Handlan, you have helped the committee 
very much, and the\supporting evidence and the exhibits and the 
other material that you have filed with the committee will be very 
helpful to us. 

Thank you, Mr. Hahdlan. 
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(The prepared statement of Mr. Handlan follows:) 


STATEMENT BY W. C. HANDLAN, MANAGER, AREA DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT, 
MONONGAHELA POWER Co., FAIRMONT, W. Va. 


In this statement we hope to outline briefly the program which our company 
has been following for a period of years designed to create new jobs in the 
area we serve. At the same time we hope to suggest four specific ways in 
which the Congress may act to provide job opportunities in areas of unemploy- 
ment. We will make no effort in this statement to comment on emergency 
measures which may be considered to protect individuals who have reached the 
end of their resources. If a man is hungry and homeless he should be fed 
and sheltered ; but in the final analysis no form of relief can be the answer to 
the problem of unemployment. Only jobs are the solution. 

Monongahela Power Co. is the electric utility serving 32 counties in north- 
ern and central West Virginia, and through subsidiaries, the area around 
Marietta, in eastern Ohio, an area in Maryland around Oakland, and the 
Monterey, Va., area. While we serve much of the upper and middle Ohio 
Valley, in part on both sides of the river, we consider it important to emphasize 
that we are concerned also with the economy of the Clarksburg-Fairmont- 
Grafton-Morgantown area and that of other sections of northern and central 
West Virginia. 

Through our area development department we conduct what we consider a 
comprehensive program of attempting to develop new industrial payrolls in our 
service area, and to this end we have spent annually in recent years and expect 
to expend in 1960 something in excess of $250,000. The expenditure is for 
professional and other services and also for national advertising and other 
promotional uses. 

We have 20 people on our area development staff, including an economist, a 
geologist, a forester, an industrial and community recreation specialist, and 
a specialist in soil and water studies and other conservation matters. Two men 
are stationed permanently in New York where so much of the Nation’s industrial 
management is centered. Our promotional efforts in endeavoring to reach in- 
dustries which may be interested in expanding into this area include a variety of 
personal contacts, direct mail, and both vertical and horizontal advertising. 
This year we are in the Sunday business section of the New York Times every 
week excluding holiday weekends, and in the Wall Street Journal every fourth 
week. 

I understand we are one of a very few electric utilities in the country which 
carries on a program of controlling major industrial sites and holding these 
properties for industrial uses. Our principal method of site control is through 
long-term options. We make no profit whatsoever in handling such properties. 
If we are successful in making a sale, the cost to the industry is exactly that 
due the landowner plus whatever actual minor expense may have been 
involved in the optioning process. Our interest is in acquiring a new payroll 
for the area and a new customer for our lines. A copy of our current catalog of 
industrial sites in our|\service area is attached to this statement. 

I have four principal suggestions to make which we feel will improve the 
economy of the area and increase job opportunities. 

(1) Reactivating the Morgantown Ordnance Works.—This is a Government- 
owned facility and the General Services Administration has retained an indus- 
trial realtor, Harry A. Taylor Co., of East Orange, N.J., to attempt to find a 
buyer. Representatives of this company are conducting a tour of the property 
today, and tomorrow are meeting with State and Federal officials and citizens 
of the area to outline their plans for promoting the sale. We feel it is im- 
portant that this property be sold to some industry which will operate it as is. 
or will utilize the valuable site as a location for a new plant. It would be an 
unfortunate thing if the plant is sold for scrap and the buyer allows the real 
estate to lie unused. It is difficult to say what action can be taken by the Con- 
gress in helping expedite the sale of this property. Perhaps the Government 
could be permitted to assign some advantage to a potential buyer who would 
undertake to operate the plant or rebuild on the site in order to provide jobs in 
the Morgantown area. 

(2) Test manufacturing facility underground.—There has been very serious 
discussion among Defense and other Federal officials on the subject of having 
our defense manufacturing economy operate under cover as a protection from 
atomic attack. The limestone strata in north-central West Virginia lends itself 
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admirably to this use. We would recommend that the Congress give considera- 
tion to a full-scale test operation in areas of unemployment such as central West 
Virginia. A modern plant could be built with defense funds but under the direc- 
tion of a reputable manufacturer who would lease the property at an advan- 
tageous rate and operate it. Not only would such a proposal provide an accurate 
check on costs of such construction, but would furnish a continuing source of 
important information on operating costs, and on reaction of personnel working 
under special conditions. 

(3) Federal aid to highways.—We propose that the Congress waive normal 
matching requirements in the case of areas affected by excessive unemploy- 
ment in order to provide funds for the construction of key links in the Inter- 
state Highway System. An example would be a link connecting Pittsburgh 
and the Pennsylvania Turnpike with the West Virginia Turnpike approximately 
at Beckley. Such construction would (a) directly provide work; but also (b) 
open up much of central West Virginia now tending to be depressed in part by 
reason of poor communications due to outmoded highways. A copy of a formal 
presentation on this subject as made to the Bureau of Public Roads is attached 
to this statement. 

(4) Eliminate Government competition with private industry.—No part of 
our country should be required to meet Government-subsidized competition for 
new industrial payrolls as offered by Federal agencies such as the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Attached to this statement is a copy of a news story which 
appeared in the Wheeling News-Register, February 20, 1956, with the head- 
line: “Valley Taxpayers ‘Give’ Industry to Alabama; $75 Million Plant Lost 
by West Virginia to TVA Region.” This story concerns a decision by a major 
aluminum company to locate at Lister Hill, Ala., rather than in the Ohio Valley. 
The subsidized electric power rate in the TVA area presumably was persuasive. 
The Detroit Edison Co. has developed a pamphlet covering the effects of TVA 
competition in attracting Detroit industries to the south. Our own company is 
currenly engaged in discussions with two major industries interested in the 
Ohio Valley but who have told us our competition is the subsidized TVA power 
rate. I am not at liberty to disclose the names of these two companies. For 
one thing neither has reached a decision as yet; and for another, these are 
both growth companies and we have hopes that if we do lose out on this round 
we may have them move in on their next rounds of expansion. In our opinion 
agencies such as the TVA should be required to function as any other electric 
utility and to charge rates which are fully compensatory, including an item to 
cover the full payment of taxes both to Federal and State Governments. 

We are confident that something constructive will come out of your commit- 
tee’s activities. If our organization may be useful in helping develop any 
programs which may be adopted as a result of your efforts you have only 
to let us know . 


Senator Ranpotren. Mr. Sheets was here, and he had to leave. He 
represents the Wheeling Electric Co. And I shall place in the record 
at this time the material which would have been presented had he 
been present. He was here earlier today, and then a change in his 
schedule made it necessary for him to leave the room. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


A Brier REPORT OF THE WHEELING ELEcTRIC Co. 


The Wheeling Electric Co., a part of the American Electric Power system, 
serves Ohio and Marshall Counties in West Virginia and a portion of eastern 
Belmont County along the Ohio River. In this area, we have witnessed in- 
dustrial expansion over the years and with it, the creation of many new job 
opportunities due to the abundance of natural resources such as water, coal, 
and a fine grade of rock salt, which have made it possible to attract such large 
chemical installations as Allied Chemical Corp., Columbia-Southern Chemical 
Corp., Mobay Chemical Co., and Mountaineer Carbon Co. Recently, the Ormet 
Corp. completed a new $110 million aluminum plant at Clarington, Ohio, now 
in operation, which required the construction of completely new integrated 
mining and generating facilities to supply the huge quantities of electric power 
required for the potlines of the Ormet aluminum reduction plant and the ad- 
jacent Olin-Mathieson rolling mills. Of course, we are referring to the new 
Kammer powerplant and the Ireland mine of Hanna Coal Co. 
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Incidentally, the Kammer plant is only one of several coal generating power- 
plants in the vicinity operated by the American Electric Power Co.—the other 
plants being Sporn, Muskingum, Philo, Tidd, and Windsor, all of which are 
linked together by a network of 348,000 and 138,000 kilovolt transmission lines 
forming a pool of 3,172,000 kilowatts of available capacity to serve the present 
and future industrial plants in this area with low cost electric energy generated 
from coal mined in West Virginia and Ohio. It might be of interest to point out 
at this time we have faith in the industrial potential of the area and are now 
installing an additional 450,000 kilowatt generating unit at the Sporn plant. 
This abundance of low-cost electric energy has been one great factor in attract- 
ing industry, especially the aluminum industry, to the Ohio Valley area. 

In general, we do not feel that the employment situation is too critical in the 
Wheeling Electric Co. operating territory. Marshall County and parts of Bel- 
mont County have land available for additional large industrial expansion, 
whereas Wheeling is normally considered a commercial buying center with 
limited land available for the location of new industry. However, this situation 
can be improved if certain urban renewal projects are undertaken and carried 
to fulfillment, thus making available some of the less desirable housing areas 
for light industrial plants. The available land for new housing construction in 
both Marshall and Ohio Counties could be increased by extending the water 
mains of the cities to the outlying hilltop areas. These, of course, are local 
problems which we can and will solve along with the school situation which 
needs a great deal of improvement in order to help attract solid substantial 
industries. 

There are, however, some things where this committee could be of great as- 
sistance and that is the highway problem. At the present time, there is a serious 
deterrent to the flow of traffic north and south due to the Benwood-McMechen 
bottleneck which creates a major problem in attracting new industry. Trans- 
portation east and west, at the present time, is being improved by the construc- 
tion, in part, of Interstate Route 70. Planning and engineering work has been 
completed on both the north nad south State Route 2, and Interstate Route 70. 
However, we feel that this committee could be of immeasurable assistance if 
they could help us to secure an accelerated program for the completion of these 
two projects. 

Another problem facing the areas of Marshall and Ohio Counties in the State 
of West Virginia and Belmont County in the State of Ohio, is 'an almost complete 
lack of transportation. Outside of one train a day to Chicago, II1., there is no 
train service in or out of the city. Outside of one plane a day on Trans World 
Airlines to Washington, D.C., going east, and to Chicago going west, there is no 
one-carrier service to any major market. Trans World Airlines and Capital 
Airlines, both serving Wheeling, are certified to flYy Wheeling to New New York, 
but although often requested so to do by the community, have refused to give 
such service, and Allegheny Airlines, with the help and cooperation of the area, 
instituted a proceeding before the Civil Aeronautics Board for such service, and 
it is to be devoutly hoped that this Federal body will permit the carrier to give 
this much-needed service here. The cooperation of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
is also needed in other cases involving air transportation in Wheeling, so that 
service does not further deteriorate, as a lack of transportation has been a 
major drawback to the greater development of the area. 

We appreciate the opportunity to appear before this committee and present 
our views on the problems facing the Wheeling area. If the committee so wishes, 
we will be glad to furnish additional information or be of any other possible 
assistance to the committee in its consideration of our suggestions. 


Senator Ranpoiri. Will the representative of the Salvation Army 
please come to the stand. 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. HOUSTON ELLIS, SALVATION ARMY 


Senator Ranvoten. Captain Ellis, would you give your complete 
name ? 

Captain Exxis. Capt. Houston Ellis, the Salvation Army. 

Senator Ranporpn. We are very happy to have you. 

Captain Exris. Thank you, Senator and Congressmen. 
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Senator Ranporrn. Congressman Moore has spoken of your dili- 
gence in helping the needy at this time. 

Captain Exuis. Thank you, sir. 

In appearing at this time, I am perhaps in the position of the person 
who can’t see the woods for the trees. Those who have immediately 
preceded me are those who are in the field of long-range planning. 
In our day-to-day work we perhaps are so involved in the problems 
of human suffering that we don’t often do the planning that really 
needs to be done. 

I have jotted down a few observations, however. 

During the 6 years that I have served in West. Virginia as a Salva- 
tion Army officer, first in Parkersburg, and now in Wheeling, the 
following human problems have impressed me as being especiall 
severe: First, the problem of unskilled laborers, both young and old, 
securing and holding jobs for any length of time that would enable 
them to keep their families on a minimum sustenance level. In the 
current and prolonged economic dips, they seem to be the first. ones 
hit and the longest ones hit. 

Second, the problem of the older worker who can no longer find a 
job when a plant closes that has been the source of livelihood since 
young manhood. 

Third, the problem of the marginal family man when unable to find 
work who seems to be forced by his family’s needs to abandon them in 
order that they may secure a measure of public assistance which would 
otherwise be denied them due to financial limitations on the public 
agencies. 

UPSURGE IN FAMILIES APPLYING FOR ASSISTANCE 


In Wheeling, starting in December 1957, we began to notice an up- 
surge in the number of families applying to our organization for 
emergency assistance, many of them never before known to us. The 
situation does not appear quite as drastic to us now. However, I am 
afraid that part of the reason is that some of the people have moved 
away. Others have tightened their belts and are now living on a 
substandard basis. 

The public at large, and, perhaps those of us who daily deal in 
alleviating human misery, have possibly come to accept fatalistically 
this abnormal situation as the standard of human existence for these 
people. We feel that a realistic program needs to be found to 
strengthen home ties without lessening human dignity and inde- 
pendence, and to provide retraining and productive employment for 
the group of men with marginal ability who have been passed up by 
technical progress. 

We also feel that while this program is being developed that all 
necessary steps should be taken to provide emergency assistance and 
employment to those who can and will do even the most menial task 
if it is available. 

Thank you, Senator, and Congressman. 

Senator Ranpotru. Captain Ellis, your testimony, brief as it is, is 
very comforting to the committee, it is very comforting to know that 
there is an organization here in the area that is helping these persons 
in need. And our testimony in southern West Virginia from others 
not in the Salvation Army but in similar work has led us to appre- 
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ciate the role which such organizations play in the solution of many 
of the problems which envelop family life. 
Captain Exxis. Thank you, Senator and Congressman. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT ROWND, DIRECTOR, OHIO VALLEY BOARD 
OF TRADE AND OHIO VALLEY DEVELOPMENT CORP. 


Senator RanpoteH. Mr. Rownd, will you give your name and posi- 
tion ? 

Mr. Rownp. My name is Robert Rownd. And I represent the Ohio 
Valley Industrial Corp. as a director of that organization. And I am 
president of the Wheeling Area Conference on Community Develop- 
ment. 


I judge from the conversation that I have had that you want the 
written report and just want me to speak free hand. 

Senator Ranpoupn. If you will file the report and then make ob- 
servations based on your presentation, that might be best. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Rownd follows :) 


BRIEF REPORT OF THE OHIO VALLEY INDUSTRIAL CorP. 


We have been asked to give a summary of our local Wheeling area economic 
condition with some historical background and with some thought as to the 
future. 

In the year 1926, the declining payrolls of the coal mines of this area, par- 
ticulayly in the eastern Ohio coal fields, brought about a reduction of approxi- 
mately $45 million per year in the general Wheeling area. A number of busi- 
ness leaders organized the Ohio Valley Industrial Corp. at that time with the 
idea of attempting to attract new industry to the area to help create opportunities 
especially for the younger generation who might have had to move away to 
find employment. This organization was capitalized for $1 million and, by the 
year 1930, had secured $500,000 of the original subscription when it was deemed 
advisable not to ask for the balance of the subscription. The money was used 
chiefly for the purchase of industrial sites which could be preserved and sold 
at cost to prospective new industry. Considerable money was lost in attempting 
to save distressed industries in the area, but several very worthwhile new in- 
dustries were acquired; namely, the Triangle Conduit Co. and the Louis Marx 
& Co. toy plant located in Glendale. This was due to the close proximity of 
basic steel. 

When the big depression of 1929 came about, operations of the corporation 
were tabled until 1947. In 1947, with the assistance of the Wheeling Steel 
Corp., the Ohio Valley Industrial Corp. was reactivated in order to establish 
new industry and create more opportunities for people out of work due to the 
end of the war and for younger people who were leaving the area to find work 
elsewhere. The census of 1950 proved that this area, from Hancock County to 
Wetzel County on the West Virginia side of the river, and from Jefferson County 
to Monroe County, inclusive, on the Ohio side of the river, had lost considerable 
population and was paying out a considerable increase in unemployment 
compensation. 

During the years from 1947 to 1953, considerable industry was induced to 
locate in this general area, including sizable institutions such as Allied Chemical 
Corp., Solvay and National Aniline Divisions; Sylvania Electric Products Corp., 
Lighting Fixture Division; Mobay Chemical Co., Polyesters Division; Union 
Carbide Co., Silicones Division; Koppers Co., Inc., Tar Products Division; In- 
ternational Harvester Co., Press Plant; Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., and 
Olin Revere Metals Corp., plus somé additional coal mines and very sizable 
powerplants. 

The chief reason for the chemical plants installations was due to the enormous 
supply of a fine grade of rock salt located a mile and a quarter deep in the 
ground in the area which could be used for the production of chlorine which in 
turn was the base for many varied chemicals. The chief reason for the Olin 
Revere Metals Corp. to produce aluminum was due to the low cost of power 
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which was a major cost of the final aluminum production. The reason for the 
low power cost was due to the development of highly efficient boilers which 
used coal for fuel out of adjacent hills plus the endless amount of water supply 
of the Ohio River. 

It has been determined recently that the population of the Wheeling area has 
increased greatly, and it is known that many people who were forced to move 
away for work opportunity in the decade of the 1940’s were able to return to 
this area. The increase in population, plus the sizable growth of industry, 
created congestion of traffic, congestion of parking, need for housing, need for 
recreational facilities, need for more and better school facilities, dire need for 
an accelerated completion date for arterial highways under construction, and 
more adequate transportation facilities. 

In order to meet these problems it was found necessary to form a Wheeling 
Area Conference patterned after the Allegheny Conference of Pittsburgh, to 
coordinate the activities of various groups seeking betterment in the area, and 
such a conference was developed and started in 1953. The first major program 
of the conference was to develop an overall master plan to be used as a guide 
for the local planning commission in order to bring about an eventual dovetail- 
ing of all improvements in the area. Many of the problems have been solved 
or partially solved concerning parking facilities; studies and rearrangement of 
the flow of traffic; stimulation of Federal and State aid for the development of 
our arterial highways, as well as secondary highways; and a local smoke and 
air pollution control program, which has since developed into an area control 
program, all accomplished through conference activity. A new city-county 
building was instituted and is now almost completed. The spirit of the con- 
ference was stimulating toward improvements of many business buildings and 
speculative home building in the outlying areas. 

Our Wheeling Electric Co., in order to improve the appearance of the down- 
town area, has almost completed placing electric and telephone lines under- 
ground. In the meantime, the Wheeling Steel Corp., having faith in the area, 
has spent upward of $250 million in expansion and improvement of their 
plants. In general, the whole area has improved from this industrial growth and 
does not seem to have a serious unemployment problem. 

The idea of conference efforts in assisting sound community development has 
been successful enough that adjoining smaller towns have adopted the idea and 
are coordinating their efforts toward an overall area plan. : 

A main artery of Interstate Route 70 is in the making, and on the West Vir- 
ginia side of the river a main artery, State Route 2, is being extended and im- 
proved, and on the Ohio side of the river a main artery, State Route 7, is being 
extended and improved, so that the area will have east and west, north and 
south main line highways and connections. However, in our particular situa- 
tion and location with the serious bottlenecks continuing to exist, these arteries 
will not be of great value until entirely completed, and, inasmuch as there is a 
present need of completion of the highways in order to take advantage of the 
present industrial growth situation, it would be tremendously helpful to find a 
way to increase West Virginia’s highway appropriations and to accelerate the 
timing of the completion dates. 

Due to the fact that some of our oldest industries have become economically 
unprofitable today and are being forced to close, such as the textile manufac- 
ture, some of the pottery manufacture, and some of the glass manufacture, 
coupled with the fact that sizable new installations must necessarily be placed 
in outlying areas, the city of Wheeling proper is suffering from a lack of indus- 
try within its boundary. It is felt there is a need for replacement of oppor- 
tunities within the city boundaries. Loss of employment in the pottery and 
glass plants is locally conceded to be due to the competition with imported clay 
and glass products manufactured at a wage scale far below our scale. 

Due to the fact that prospective new industry desires new buildings efficiently 
designed for one floor with some parking area, a slum clearance and redevelop- 
ment program was inaugurated in the South Wheeling district. When the pro- 
gram was put to the public vote, the plan was defeated and the city proper lost 
the opportunity of several new industries. It is still felt that if there were a 
way to accomplish the plan that this blighted area could be turned into a job- 
producing area. Already three plants which would have desired to locate on 
the proposed redevelopment area have been forced to go elsewhere. 

A near crisis has arisen in the public school system due to the defeat of a siz- 
able bond issue which would have modernized our Ohio County school facilities. 
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Accessibility is highly important to any industrial area. The Wheeling area 
has lost practically all of its railroad passenger service and has been spending 
much time, effort, and money to retain what small amount of airline service it 
has. The Ohio County commissioners and the Wheeling Area Conference have 
put forth great effort during the past several years to enlist the help of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board in securing additional airline flights but, until the present 


moment, have had very little encouragement. At this moment this problem has 
become critical. 


Due to the restricted topography of the city of Wheeling itself, the citizens 
probably will have to accept the fact that they must adjust themselves to a 
purely commercial city with the hope of indirect and direct benefits from the 
sizable new industry located in the nearby outlying areas. They have the fa- 
cilities of organizations to attract new industry ; to plan and work out civic prob- 
lems of all descriptions; and to be of assistance to the local council and plan- 
ning board. It would appear that the future could be bright or dim, dependent 


upon the leadership and attitude of the people themselves. 

Mr. Rownp. Then, in order to save time, I might start off by say- 
ing that to attempt to help the problem that you are working on, as 
far back as 1926 some of our citizens formed an Ohio Valley Indus- 
trial Corp. with a capital of $1 million, of which $500,000 was sub- 
scribed, which was to be used for the purpose of land to be preserved 
for industrial sites for prospective industry, and to be helpful to in- 
dustries which might be in difficulty. 

The reason for that was the fact that the eastern Ohio coalfields 
were slowing down, and we were in West. Virginia in coal, and our 
local payrolls that we were dependent upon in the Wheeling industry 
had dropped from about $60 million a year to about $15 million a year, 
all of which meant that a lot of our people were suffering, and there 
was a decided lack of opportunity for any growth in population. 

So this corporation was formed to try to induce industry to come 
here to take care of opportunities for those people. So we felt the 
depression long before the big depression of 1929. 

Our activities were slowed down in 1932 with the depression, and 
finally,\about 1935, were tabled. 

However, after the Second World War, through assistance of the 
Wheeling, Steel Corp., our Ohio Valley Industrial Corp. was reacti- 
vated, and I was asked to take part in it. It was a rank amateur, 
because I was a retired retailer. But we had lost population in these 
countries from Hancock to Wetzel on the West Virginia side of the 
river, and also on the Ohio side from Columbia County down as far 
as Monroe County. 

DEVELOPMENT IN AREA 


So I was working with all of that area in mind. We did have con- 
siderable fortune in attracting industries to this area, it didn’t make 
any diffefence what kind of an industry as long as it was economically 
sound for this particular area to create opportunity for the younger 
generation that was at that time having to move away to find oppor- 
tunities. ' 

So through efforts, cooperating with such companies as the Monon- 
gahela Power Co. and the Wheeling Electric Co. and the B. & O. Rail- 
road and the Pennsylvania Railroad, and all other organizations of 
that type, we were lucky enough to be able to secure sizable installa- 
tions all through this area, such as the Mobay Chemical Co. at Napier, 
and the Union Carbide Corp. below Sistersville, and the Olin Mathie- 
son Ormet Corp. at Hannibal, Ohio, which meant coal miners to be 
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coming out of the hills and power companies to be built to serve those 
companies. 

And along to the north we were fortunate in having the Koppers 
Co. locate, that uses tars, and Wheeling Steel itself, having faith in 
the area, spent approximately in this past 10-year period $250 million 
for improvement and expansion, 

All of these things created jobs, and our population in this area, in 
the eounties I spoke of, has proved to be taking a change for the 
better. We are increasing now rather than decreasing, because we 
have the opportunity to present to those of the younger generation 
as they come along, and also take up some of the older slack. 


WHEELING AREA CONFERENCE ON COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


That has created a lot of congestion in the area, due to the expan- 
sion and congestion particularly in our own Wheeling area. So we 
have developed here a Wheeling Area Conference on Community 
Development to meet the difficulties arising from some of that growth 
that we have been having. 

We patterned that after the Allegheny conference in Pittsburgh, 
which was very successful. And we have had some success with our 
conference work, because it meant that it is the first time that we have 
been able to have a plan for our growth locally so that in the future 
the things that are being done will dovetail and not be hit or miss 
as they have been in the past. 

Through the conference’s efforts we have been able in this area to 
work out a smoke control, air pollution control. That has even 
branched out into a regional control, although we don’t have any 
legal authority for it. We pretend to have authority, and it works, 
because it is accepted publicly. And that is important to our area. 

We have worked out parking garages—a garage, a parking ga- 
rage—and we have changed the flow of traffic to meet these times. We 
have done many things which have created a new spirit here which has 
encouraged business to improve their properties. 

The Wheeling Electric Co. has put their lines underground to help 
the appearance of the city. ; 

Now, in inducing industry to come here, you have to have facilities 
for them. And we are getting those facilities after many years of 
hard pressing. 

Our highways are being developed to make us accessible. 

But there is one thing about it that I _ suggest that would 
help us in our predicament. We were probably 20 years behind the 
times when we started to do this work to improve ourselves, because 
before that time we had slipped and there was no doubt about it. 

With this new highway program, for instance, the improvements 
are going along very well according to schedule. But as long as you 
still have serious bottlenecks in the arterial highways, all the beauti- 
ful highways don’t count for too much in making you accessible, you 
have to complete the whole thing. 


SPEED UP HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


My suggestion would be, in order to help us in our economy in the 
State of West Virginia, to help the area in which you are doing a 
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good job potentially, would be to maybe speed up the timing of the 
completion dates of our arterial highways, or maybe attempt to get 
us larger appropriations in West Virginia to help to take care of this 
high cost of roadbuilding we are having here as compared to other 
States in order to make us accessible to the Nation as a whole. 

Senator Ranpotru. May I interrupt? 

Mr. Rownp. Yes. 

Senator Ranpotpu. I introduced legislation during the 1st session 
of the 86th Congress which would provide for a greater proportion of 
Federal funds in road construction to so-called Lconamee areas of the 
country. I frankly can’t report success. at this moment, but at least 
the idea that you have very well and properly presented is one that is 
being considered. 

Mr. Rownp. You have done that, I know. And if we are consid- 
ered distressed, that is one that could be reactivated, maybe. 

Along that same line, as the railroads have found it necessary to 
curtail their passenger service, we are practically without any rail 
service into this area, which is growing industrially, and we have this 
great potential for the future which would be blocked if we are not 
accessible. Our conference has spent a lot of money in the last sev- 
eral years in an attempt to prevail on the Civil Aeronautics Board 
to give us more air traffic here—I mean more air service here. 

t the present time we have one little ray of hope in that respect, 
but very little. And that might be something to be encouraged for us, 
because, as I see the whole State of West Virginia, if you have a 
oko here, it should be played in order to help the till of the whole 

tate. 


Another thing, I think this highway thing applies to the whole 
State as well as this area here, because unless your whole State is 
accessible to the Nation, I don’t see how oe can get any kind of indus- 


tries into the more central part of the State and expect them to suc- 
ceed unless they are successful with highways. Certainly they are 
not with railroad passenger service or airlines for most of this State. 

Here in the city itself we are faced with a loss of a certain amount 
of glass manufacture. A lot of that is conceded to be due to competi- 
tion with foreign potteries and glass, which may be at a very much 
reduced wage scale as compared with ours. 

Those buildings that should be available are not—for some other 
kind of industry, maybe—are not desired by new industry, which want 
their production on a one-floor basis. It is hard for people to realize 
that, but it is true. 


PROGRAM OF URBAN RENEWAL 


All right, in order to offset. that, we have developed a program of 
redevelopment, urban renewal, in a slum area in the south of our city. 
And the voters voted it down. Here we would be presented with a 
million dollars from the Government if we match it with $500,000 
of local money, and it is voted down. 

Our area conference came up with the cost of having a second 
election. We paid for it—not the citizens—and we advertised it in 
a great way to try to have this project completed. But it was voted 
down the second time. 
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We have lost three industries that I personally had a part to do with 
in this redevelopment area. 

Now, it is still thought that maybe there can be some hope that 
this committee can get that redevelopment program so that we can 
possibly put some Sadiaetity-—-whigh we can pretty certainly get, though 
we have lost three others—I have a feeling that without question we 
could fill that area up with other prospective industry, and things 
like that, if they could be encouraged and worked out, would be help- 
ful to this particular section. 

As far as your unemployment is concerned in this general area, I 
would say you have no serious problem. That is my general opinion. 

I think I should quit at this point and tell you that this area has a 
great _ future, and we are all working on the development of 
it, and it can grow bright or dim, probably, according to the attitude 
of the people and the leadership we have here. 

Now, I am going to stop talking. If you care to ask me questions, 
I will try to answer them. 

Senator Ranpotru. Representative Moore, do you care to ask Mr. 
Rownd any questions? 

Representative Moors. Only, Mr. Chairman, I would like to simply 
say that during the period of time that I have been cognizant of the 
Ohio Valley Industrial Corp. and its activities here in this northern 
panhandle of ours, I think that the organization and its chief officer— 
and it is just a one-man organization, we are looking at it practically 
from the standpoint of the work—should be highly complimented. 

During a period of time in the practice of law here I have had the 
privilege of working with Mr. Rownd in an attempt to locate a number 
of these industries that he has talked about. 

I, too, with him and his associates, and people generally here in the 
city of Wheeling, was very much disappointed that the citizens turned 
down the second opportunity to take advantage of this million dollar- 
plus grant on the renewal program—of which you are certainly 
aware. 

And I might say that only 2 weeks ago I got a very slim, slim lease 
on life on that project. And if we don’t start producing soon, why 
by the very nature of these Federal funds being put where citizens 
want to make use of them, we are going to lose the grant unless we 
actually display and show to the Federal Government that we have 
a program and are in a position to take advantage of it. 

Mr. Rownp. I can enlighten you on one thing. We have a new 
chairman on that urban renewal local committee or commission, 
whichever you call it. 

Representative Moore. Who is the chairman ? 

Mr. Rownp. Bob Levison. I know from the way he has started 
out to reactivate the thinking on that that you are going to get every 
bit of stimulation here that it is possible to get to try to push that 
through. 

Any effort you can make toward keeping this open for that would 
certainly be very helpful. 

Representative Moore. I think I should tell you, Mr. Rownd, letters 
are in his possession and in the possession of the city council which 
confirm that the project is still alive. 

Mr. Rownp. Good. 


47557—60—pt. 6-26 
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Senator Ranpotpu. Was the defeat by a close margin ? 

Mr. Rownp. We needed 60 percent majority, and I can’t say what 
the vote was, but it seems to me it was around, I think, 32 percent, or 
something like that. I won’t swear to that, but that is my recollection. 

Senator Ranpoten. Mr. Rownd, I will not detain you, and we are 
going to try to hurry along now. 

I want to ask you one question, however. You have been here today, 
and you heard Dr. Fishman. 

Mr. Rownp. Yes. 

Senator Ranpoten. Do you take the same view or partial view—or 
what kind of view do you take about his feeling that West Virginia 
is 

Mr. Rownp. Toward the whole State? 

Well, when you get into the subject of moving people out of the 
State or into other areas, that is something that is hard for me to 
comprehend, because I am more inclined to think of trying to assist 
by allowing things to come about naturally, sort of a natural flow of 
supply and demand. 

People might become a little hard pressed and maybe find ways and 
means to move somewhere else, but when you have a regimented 
movement of people from one area to another or out of the State into 
other areas, it is hard for me to think that that would happen in the 
United States. I could understand that in Russia, but not here. 

Senator RanpotpH. You think, then, that the wagon trains moved 
West because they wanted to move West; is that right? 

Mr. Rownp. I sort of feel that way. 

Senator Ranpoten. And if West Virginians want to go to Ohio, of 
course they will go to Ohio? 

Mr. Rownp. Yes. Maybe I am old fashioned. 

Of course, here is something about our Ohio Valley industrial op- 

ortunities along the river. You may have in your employment office a 
ist of 16 people who are applicants for jobs, and yet if you are going 
to locate a new plant in a certain area I can probably guarantee that 
if you advertise for new employees you would have 60,000 come out 
for those jobs, because they can live on their little farms up in the 
hills and come down to a job on the river at a new plant, and if that 
plant should shut down they can go back and have the security of 
their little farms. 

There may be certain movements that nature will take care of due 
to that permanent unemployment out in the mountain area. But with 
the inaccessibility of our mountain areas down around Berkeley and 
that section, I would say that you are going to have difficulty trying 
to find enough new types of industries to put down there to be able 
to take care of that sort of thing, and those people will probably 
have to try to move toward the Charleston Valley or toward our valley 
or toward the Fairmont areas in some way. 

Senator Ranpotrn. Better roads will allow the people to move to 
and from the jobs more quickly. 

Mr. Rownp. Yes. 

Senator Ranvotrn. This is an interesting subject, and I am not sure 
that Dr. Fishman contemplated what perhaps you have thought of in 
the terminology you have used. But do not misunderstand me. 

You feel that there is a regimentation there, and perhaps there 
couldn’t help but be a regimentation if you had a migration program. 
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I have said I didn’t respond to it, and you have said you didn’t re- 
spond to it. But you have used different language from what I have. 

Mr. Rownp. I have lived here in a sort of practical way in my life, 
and I look at things from a practical standpoint. The theoretical way 
in which probably educators think I probably don’t understand very 
clearly. 

Senator Ranvotew. Thank you, Mr. Rownd. 

Representative Arch Moore, Jr., is here. And he would have been 
here earlier today—I won’t tell you where he has been or whence he 
has come, but we are very happy to have him anyway. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE FIRST CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Representative Moore. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much the 
opportunity to appear before the Special Committee on Unemploy- 
ment Problems of the U.S. Senate. 

I left this morning early from Denver, Colo., where a committee 
that I am a member of, a special committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, is studying the cost of food. And we have just finished 2 
weeks of hearings on the west coast in the canning and fruit industry 
out there, and then in the Denver area on the cost of meat. products. 

It was the most revealing committee investigation in which I have 
been a part. 

Basically—and I don’t want to take up too much of your time— 
we were concerned with the problem that so often we had surpluses 
in these various fields, and we were wondering why the low cost at 
the production level was not reflected in the low cost to the consumer 
on the market shelf of so many of the food stores. 

When we finish this, I think it probably will be quite revealing, 
and it might put a few people out of business, but it is certainly 
going, I think, to be a complete guidepost for the buying public to 
follow as far as their food purchases are concerned. 

I do want to simply say, Mr. Chairman, that I welcome your sub- 
committee, your special subcommittee, here to the northern part of 
West Virginia, especially after having held 2 other days of hearings 
in other parts of our State. 

I have felt for a long time that the work that you are doing in 
investigating the problems of unemployment have long been pi. 
and perhaps an analysis of the cause and effect would bring about 
Federal legislation, if that be necessary, or certainly it would forcibly 
draw the attention of the people in the State of West Virginia to 
what their problem actually is. 

This area, as you have heard from Mr. Rownd and the representa- 
tives of the railroads, is a fortunate area in the State of West Vir- 
ginia. We have had a live economy. The area has been fortunate 
because of the natural resources with which it is blessed. 

It has grown in the postwar years, perhaps, far beyond the imagi- 
nation of some of those who a quarter of a century ago founded the 
Ohio Valley Industrial Corp. But nevertheless we have some prob- 
lems which are as a whole related to the problems in the State of 
West Virginia. 
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Now, legislation generally has been advanced on the congressional 
level. It was my privilege, at the specific invitation of the President, 
to introduce in the House of Representatives his program of legisla- 
tion for the depressed areas. 

Now, I am not unmindful of the fact that what the administration 
proposes as opposed to what others feel is necessary in this area—that 
bears a wide divergence of opinion. But nevertheless, I was happy to 
be—although I was not a member of the committee that studied it in 
the House—the chief sponsor of the administration’s program on de- 
pressed area legislation. 

Senator Ranpoten. What is the status of that legislation ? 

Representative Moorr. Right at the present time it is pending be- 
fore the House Rules Committee. You gentlemen in the Senate acted 
very quickly in response to the economic condition at the time, and 
we Members over on the House side have been just sort of piddling 
around a little bit, we haven’t attended to our duties perhaps as fast 
as you gentlemen on the other side. 

enator Ranpo.pu. I hope that if you can’t clear this legislation 
through the Rules Committee, you will think in terms—and I 
shouldn’t suggest what the House should do—but I hope you will 
think in terms of the petition rule to bring it to the House for debate 
and action. 

Representative Moore. I think, Senator, if you will recall, you 
and I have had previous discussions along this line, together with 
some of the other members of our congressional delegation, speaking 
specifically of the House side, in an endeavor to bring this out of the 
committee, and the petition rule is the only one that 1s now left to us. 
I am hopeful that we can give that the necessary study and perhaps 
get it along its way. 

However, I want to really bring into focus this problem of unem- 
ployment as that legislation itself would affect this part of West 
Virginia. We have only one county that fits into the criteria as set 
up in that legislation, that would benefit directly from it. 

Senator Ranpotrn. You mean in your congressional district ? 

Representative Moore. I am speaking of my congressional district, 
or generally the area north of Parkersburg. And that is an area 
with which you are familiar. In particular in Taylor County they 
have had a lot of economic problems just recently. Therefore, I am 
looking at this problem as a Congressman, this problem which might 
be sectional in nature, attempting to get this legislation moved for- 
ward, I have tried to look at it in the best interests of all West. Vir- 
ginia, even though, as I say, only one county in my district could re- 
ceive any benefit from it. 

Now, I have tried in my own mind—and we are here on the prob- 
lems of unemployment—and I am proud of the way in which the citi- 
zens of this area have attempted—and they haven’t always been suc- 
cessful, I mean in this renewal, urban renewal development—the Sena- 
tor’s Wheeling project is an example. They are somewhat stymied 
right now. But over the long pull they have had good success, and 
they have worked out of it. 
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BASIC UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM IS IN COAL INDUSTRY 


But to me the problem in West Virginia involves one thing, and 
that is the coal industry itself. Basi an I have felt that the large 
number of unemployed that we have—I think the figure is between 
89 and 90 percent—is a direct result of the problems in the coal in- 
dustry in our State. 

Of course, the coal industry itself is our basic economy. 

And I have then tried to bring my thinking into line as to what 
could be done to absorb these people who have over the years made 
their living in the coal mines of our State. When I look at the figures 
and then realize the coal tonnage that we are producing today “with 
automation that has taken place, I don’t come up in my own mind with 
a favorable feeling that we are going to be able to take care of this de- 
pressed segment of our basic economy, the coal miner. 

Now, in about five counties of our State, I would say, there is ap- 
proximately 50 percent of our unemployed. 

So I think we have got to sit down and focus our attention on those 
five counties and their unemployed, and if we do that, then in some 
way we will get this thing going again as far as that area is concerned 
in the State of West Vi irginia. 

Now, I was not aware ‘of Dr. Fishman’s proposal of outward migra- 
tion of the unemployed, except when I heard you pose the question to 
Mr. Rownd. But in my mind I have been toying with the idea--and 
that perhaps may in some sense be called political suicide, to suggest it 
or advocate it—with the idea that we have got. to do one thing, if 1 
might concentrate your thinking and mine on this five-county area in 
which there is 50 percent of our unemployed. 

We have either got to bring industry to them, or by some form of 
Federal legislation so create a favorable atmosphere that industry will 
be attracted to them. We can’t do it on a State level, we don’t have 
ihe means. We have either got to do that, or we are going to have 
to take that ability, that skilled worker as such, or the unskilled 
worker as such, and take him where the job is. 

It_has been my hope—and, as I say, I am not aware of how much 
Dr. Fishman has gone into this—it has been my hope that we could fit 
the bulk of our unemploy ed in the new industries that are coming 
into our State along the river area. I have even thought—and I see 
several members of the department of unemployment security here— 
that a system could be set up whereby that organization, which does 
a tremendous job in the unemployment field, could make an analysis 
of this bulk of our unemployed as to whether there are skilled machin- 
ists among them, or whether they are unskilled workers, or whatever 
category ~ may be, so that we might begin to shift those unem- 
ployed people and their families to other parts of our State where 
there might be jobs. 


FEDERAL ASSISTANCE IN RELOCATION OF UNEMPLOYED 


I have also, in an attempt to look at this, tried to see where Federal 
legislation would be beneficial. I am talking sort of off the top of my 
head here to you. But I have felt that the Federal Government in 
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some way could provide, if a shift in population was necessary within 
the State of West Virginia, or, if it was necessary, to without the 
confines of our State, the Federal Government could in some way pro- 
vide a means whereby the families could relocate so that the workers 
would have an opportunity to make a living—and they don’t have an 
opportunity the way our economy is depressed in southern West Vir- 
ginia, and it is difficult for us to create the opportunity there—but in 
order to give these people the opportunity, I have felt that the Fed- 
eral Government might even underwrite the cost of relocation of fam- 
ilies, even to the extent of bringing them to the Ohio River, even 
though in some instances they don’t—even though it may not take a 
large sum of money, they still can’t afford it, and there is a natural 
hesitancy to leave their homes unless they get some help or some assur- 
ance that they are going to get some help. 

I haven’t studied Dr. Fishman’s proposal. But in order to solve 
this, we have got to do one of two shinae. We have got to bring the 
jobs to these people, or we have got to take them to the jobs. We 

ave got to do one of the two, unless, of course, we want to set up 
simply a system of the Federal Government underwriting the living 
costs every day of the week, and I think you and I both agree if we 
could find them jobs we would much prefer to do it that way. 

Now, on the question of coal in itself, we have been fortunate in this 
part of the State, because we have a different type of coal than there 
is in the southern part of West Virginia. We have the steam coal. 
There is a good market, a lively market for it. 

I read somewhere just recently that there is something like 27 power- 
plants in Pittsburgh down along the Ohio River that are either on 
the drawing board or are proposed to be built or are now under con- 
struction which will absorb a great deal of the steam coal which comes 
from this northern area of West Virginia. And yet the area where 
we have got to find the jobs—we have got metallurgical coal, we have 
got the best coal in the world, there isn’t any question about that, 
the highest quality in every respect, but nevertheless, by reason of auto- 
mation, we have lost our ability to absorb so many of these coal miners 
that are out of work. 


UNEMPLOYMENT—A NATIONAL PROBLEM 


Now, Senator, we have a problem in this area. I don’t believe we 
have generally an unemployment problem, but we have a problem 
which I think is a problem nationally. 

The specific example I want to give is this. We have the Stiefel 
Chemical Works or the Stiefel factory out here that for years and 
years has been a fine base of employment for many people. But all of 
a sudden they felt that they could no longer compete in the industry, 
and they closed the Stiefel factory out there, and two or three hundred 
people were involved. Some of them had devoted 25 or 30 years of 
their working lives in that one plant, every day of the week, and by 
and large they have been good, conscientious workers. 

But by the closing of that plant men at the age of 45 and 50 years 
who had no place to go were thrown out into the labor market. They 
fit into a category which I think it is a sort of danger sign in this 
country of ours, because of the growing difficulty for a man over the 
age of 40 to become employed. 
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Now, you will get it every day in your office, I know you do, be- 
cause you get the same type of correspondence basically, perhaps, 
from this area as I do. But we have people who are able bodied, who 
after 20 to 25 years of work, with many good working years still ahead 
of them, who are family people, who basically have given allegiance 
to one employer for maybe 20 or 25 years, but who, by reason of a prac- 
tice that has grown up today in industry, the practice of seeking young 
people, in some instances even become destitute, because they haven’t 
had the opportunity to save or accumulate a great deal, and they 
aren’t qua Tified for social security, their unemployment benefits are 
only of a temporary nature. 

As a consequence, these older workers come out into the market, and 
they would make marvelous employees, but the natural tendency is not 
to employ men of that age. 

So I think that while overall in this area of West Virginia we do 
not have a problem which is comparable to that which exists in south- 
ern West Virginia, I believe we have a problem here which could very 
well be described as national in scope, the fact that so many of our 
men of middle age, that still have many years of work before them, 
that could be utilized by any employer, that have difficulty finding a 
job after they reach that age of 45. 

I am hopeful, Senator, that through your committee we can devise 
means to provide opportunities and ways for many of the people who 
are probably in a worse condition today than even in the dark days 
of the depression, so that they may find a way to a happier life, a way 
to raise their children and provide them with the necessities, and 
perhaps in some way provide educational opportunities for them in 
the State of West Virginia. 

Now, I have listened to Mr. Handlan, whose company has certainly 
done a great deal in both the interior of West Virginia as well as the 
riverfront. I think that basically an integrated road system is a 
necessity. 

You certainly were a very vigorous participant in hearings we had 
before the Federal Highway Administrator when we attempted to 
adduce the Administrator to provide funds for the continuation of 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike down through the middle of western 
Pennsylvania as a part of the Interstate System. 

And there are things that we are working on with the hope of 
eventual success. 

But I am also hopeful that as a result of these 3 days of delibera- 
tions in the State of West Virginia, and in the other States that you 
have been in and will be in, that you will be able to come up with a 
formula which, translated into humanitarian terms, would mean in 
reality and hope for those who now have very little in our State. 

Senator Ranpotru. Representative Moore, you have made a very 
excellent contribution to the hearing here in Wheeling, and you have 
been very vigorous in the espousal of your thinking. And the mem- 
bers of the committee, I can assure you, will give very careful and 
intensive thought as they read the record to the statement that you 
have presented. 

We appreciate especially your coming here at the end of a rather 
quick trip, although from a distance. And we trust that the weather 
is not too bad out West, and that the trip was not too unpleasant. 
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Representative Moore. The weather was wonderful. ; 
Senator Ranpotpu. We are privileged now to hear J. M. Flenniken, 
of the Weirton Chamber of Commerce. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES M. FLENNIKEN, SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
WEIRTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. FLENNIKEN. My name is James Flenniken, and I am secretary- 
treasurer of the Weirton Chamber of Commerce, and executive secre- 
tary of the Weirton Community Chest, both located in Weirton, W. Va. 

ecause of the lateness of the hour and the hardness of the seats in 
the spectators’ section, Senator—— 

Senator Ranpoteu. I know that. 

Mr. FLENNIKEN. I am not presenting any formal statement—partly 
because I thought that by this time of the afternoon everything that I 
could have said would have been said much more eloquently. 

I would like to say only that we don’t feel we have an unemploy- 
ment problem in Weirton. 

Senator Ranpotru. You even kept the steel mill going through the 
strike. 

Mr. FLennrtIkEN. We did, as Clayton Gill mentioned. 

As a matter of fact, they have kept Weirton Steel operating for 
more than 25 years, because of the unusually good labor-management 

. relationship between Weirton Steel and the Steelworkers Union there 
has been no stoppage there due to the labor trouble for more than 25 

ears. 

That is not to say that you don’t feel some effect of a strike such as a 
national strike. A friend of mine operates an insurance agency, and 
he went in to see one of his customers while the strike was on. And 
the lady said, “I.am sorry, I don’t think I can make a payment at this 
time, there is a strike.” 

And that man said, “Well, I know your husband Joe works in the 
54-inch, he has been working more in the last few months than he has 
in the last few years.” 

She said, “Yes, but there is a strike on.” 

She felt that she didn’t know what was going to come in the future. 

Well, basically we have been talking about a problem here, as Bill 
Handlan mentioned, of more job opportunities. And that is what 
everybody feels that they should bring about in some way or other 
through industrial development. 


TWO SIDES TO INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


- Now, there are two sides to industrial development, that glamorous 
side of bringing Olin Mathieson in with their thousand new jobs, or 
Kaiser Aluminum or something of that nature. And then there is 
that side they were doing something about the industries that are 
already in your community in your State, helping them in some way 
to grow bigger and to be more a part of the economic growth of the 
community. 

I would like to say just a word here—this isn’t saying what we have 
done or what I have done to help make things better, as a number of 
people who have testified today said, they have pointed out the very 
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excellent things that they have done. Actually this is something I 
haven’t done, and probably should have. 

I would like you to recall, Senator Randolph, last spring when you 
were in Weirton to address the annual dinner of the Weirton Chamber 
of Commerce. You will recall that when we came down to the Ohio 
County Airport to drive to Weirton we dropped in a small wood- 
working plant in Beach Bottom, Amcan Products Co., operated by Dr. 
McElroy from Follansbee. 

We spent some little time there. And you talked to the doctor 
about market opportunities, and I talked to him a little bit about 
some possible places where he might expand his market. But he is 
not basically an industrialist, he is a professional man and spends part 
time on this. 

That is where I goofed, I guess, I didn’t follow it up particularly, I 
didn’t think too much about it, I had other problems. 

But earlier this week I happened to talk to a man in Weirton who 
has recently taken a new job as a purchasing agent of one of the small 
manufacturing plants. He is a former city manager of Weirton. 
ee is now purchasing agent of one of the metal-processing plants 
there. 

He said, “You know, I had a problem, I needed some wood”—what 
do you call them, pallets, those little wooden platforms that they stack 
the products on, fasten them on and ship them? He said, “I remem- 
ber seeing in the paper some months ago a picture of you and Senator 
Randolph talking to a fellow down at Beach Bottom who makes 
wooden pallets. And I went down and talked to him, and it was 
exactly what I needed, and it is going to save a lot of money.” 


AREA MAY BE OVERLOOKING INDUSTRIAL POSSIBILITIES 


Maybe we are overlooking something. Maybe I could have helped 
some of our industries, but I didn’t follow it up, I said, it is in Beach 
Bottom and not in my town. And maybe we should follow these 
things up and look after the area, as somebody said today. 

There are several possible instances in Weirton where something 
like that might be done. Vance Lithographing in Weirton takes the 
big steel sheets and lithographs on them bottle caps, bread boxes, toys, 
and a lot of other things. Those steel sheets are then shipped to 
Connecticut or New Jersey or somewhere else, are stamped, the scrap 
is packed up and sent back, the products that are formed and put 
together are then packed up in cases, brought back, and sold in the 
valley here. 

And I see Fielding Lewis and Clayton Gill smiling, because that 
all means transportation both ways. But maybe we ought to look 
around and see some of the opportunities we have in the existing indus- 
tries, some way in which they can purchase the things they need here at 
hand and help an industrialist, or sell some of the things that they 
make, or some of the things for which they are making components 
but for which there is no close finishing operation. 

A little more study and research as to some of the ways in which 
we can do a little better with what we already have might bring out a 
lot of instances where we could do this. It is fine to bring in some of 
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those big new plants, but maybe we can do a lot at home with some- 
body’s boot strap. 
Senator Ranpotpw. Thank you for your presentation, Mr. Flen- 
niken. The committee will study your comments very carefully. 
John Case. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN K. CASE, JR., PRESIDENT, MOUNDSVILLE, 
W. VA., CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Senator Ranvotru. Will you give your title? 

Mr. Case. My name is John K. Case, Jr. I am president of the 
Moundsville Chamber of Commerce. 

Senator, I assume that you have a question that I appear here 
today to discuss the unemployment situation as it affects my com- 
munity, Moundsville, in Marshall County. I am a country lawyer, 
not an expert on unemployment problems in Moundsville or any- 
where, but I suppose I am as familiar with them as any private 
citizen in the community. 

We are very fortunate in Moundsville. Aside from being a part of 
the Ohio Valley, which is in good economic condition, we have a well- 
balanced industrial setup in our area. Instead of depending for our 
economic well-being on one major enterprise, we have a couple of 
medium-sized industries to balance things out. 

We depend on coal, glass, steel, chemicals, manufactured goods, and, 
of course, the farmer. We have two coal mines in full operation, and 
— of them have as the chief market for their steam coal local power- 
plants. 

We have glass manufacture, the manufacture of cookware, electric 
conduits, toys, steel, and four or five medium-sized chemical plants 
as our principal payroll sources. 

Of course, strikes or layoffs in any of these larger plants affect the 
community, but not to a serious degree. 

The unemployment problem, however, is, of course, a serious one 
to the person who is unemployed, even if it isn’t serious to the com- 
munity asa whole. And we do have unemployment. 

I might say that Marshall County is fortunate in having an ex- 
tremely efficient local office of the State employment service, managed 
by Mrs. Clair Riddle. Certainly they have maintained a very coop- 
erative attitude toward the chamber of commerce and our govern- 
mental bodies and the other organizations. Without the services of 
the State employment service we would be virtually blind in evaluat- 
ing our unemployment problems. 

Almost all of our industries have slight seasonal adjustments in 
labor forces, and these, of course, are inevitable. We have one local 
industry which has rather substantial seasonal layoffs, that is our 
toy-manufacturing plant. And the number and length of these lay- 
offs seem to be increasing a little bit year by year, and appear to 
in direct proportion to the increase in the volume of foreign imports. 

In addition to this problem, our glass industry began to die several 
years ago when the Federal Government withdrew its protection 
against foreign glass imports, and although every effort has been 
made to diversify, which diversification has arrested the decline, the 
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glass industry in the county has lost a substantial proportion of its 
former employment, about 25 percent, and the remainder is not a 
very stable industry. 

And I believe this to be the major cause of our unemployment in 
the Moundsville area. Congress, by steadily reducing the tariffs, has 
jeopardized two of our major industries, our toy plant, which is 
probably our largest single employer in Moundsville, quite possibly 
may die altogether. 

Louis Marx, the owner, has been in the process of moving all of his 
operations out of the country for some time to take advantage of lower 
wage scales and lower tariffs. And there is no reason to believe that 
he will not eventually remove the Glendale plant. This would create 
a dangerous unemployment condition in Moundsville. 

The employment picture in Moundsville isn’t serious at the present 
time, but I believe that the current trend as respects these two indus- 
tries, toys and glass, could result in a critical condition unless relief 
is provided. 

Of course, as is apparent from all the suggestions made by the wit- 
nesses today, there is no universal solution for our unemployment. 
But I think that the unemployment conditions, at least in our area, are 
caused to a great extent by our tariff situation. And I think that as 
long as these two industries are unprotected, they are going to de- 
cline, and the employment condition in our area is going to grow 
worse. 

HELP FROM FEDERAL GOVERNMENT NECESSARY 


And I am sure that the same situation exists over all our State, in 


almost every community there is some industry which is being hurt. 

I think our ailing industries and their workers do need help from 
the Federal Government, but I believe that this hope should be in the 
form of protection from outside interference, and the encouragement 
of new methods and new markets for some of our obsolete industries 
and resources of coal, and the assistance in acquiring new industries 
in our depressed areas such as in the southern part of the State. 

I would like to concur with Mr. Handlan, who in his remarks com- 
mented on the competition which we have with the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. I know that our organization, in attempting to bring new 
industry to Moundsville, has gone into that problem. And I feel 
that the Federal Government, by subsidizing power in the Tennessee 
Valley area, which is not to my knowledge particularly depressed; 
is taking away industry which could be funneled or encouraged to 
come into the really depressed areas of the country, such as our 
southern West Virginia coalfields. 

A related problem, the employment of the older and handicapped 
worker, is, of course, present in our community just as canal as 
in most. Congressman Moore mentioned one particular group. An- 
other group we have are our handblown glass workers. We have a 
number of those in Moundsville, and they are doomed to eventual un- 
employment. I don’t think that there is any way that we in the 
United States can compete under the present tariff setup. 

There are men, a number of them, who have worked at glassmak- 
ing since the age of 12. They are being gradually eased out of their 
jobs and left on the street corner. And if you want to try to find 
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a job as a hand glassblower, you are welcome to it. Of course, there 
is no market for them, and they have to go out on the labor market 
as unskilled workers. 

And it certainly is deplorable that all those years and years of 
training that these men have had is being wasted in this manner. 

And I think the same thing is true in many industries which are 
slipping in the way that the glass industry is. 

We are, I know, through the State employment service and the 
local organizations, attempting to provide help for the older and 
handicapped workers. But I think that funds from the Federal 
Government might be of great assistance in this area in providing 
workshops for these people, and other types of assistance. 

As I said before, I am not an expert on employment problems. 
What I have said here is simply my opinion of the situation as a 
private citizen of a small town. As a private citizen, as a West 
Virginian, I would like to concur in Congressman Moore’s remark 
that the removal of our citizens to other States as a means of curing 
unemployment is certainly something to be looked upon with re- 
pugnance, as more of a last resort than anything else. And I trust 
that our State never reaches the position where we do have to resort 
to this device. 

Thank you. 

Senator Ranpoteu. I am very happy to have you, John, as a 
witness here today. And the information you have given about 
your community is a cross section, perhaps, of other communities, 
and will help the committee in its final determination of 
recommendations. 

Thank you very much. 

Is there a representative of the Bellaire, Ohio, Board of Trade 
present ? 


STATEMENT OF FRANKLIN C. STEWART, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
OF THE BELLAIRE, OHIO, BOARD OF TRADE 


Senator Ranvo.ru. Just give your name. 

Mr. Stewart. My name is Franklin C. Stewart, executive secre- 
tary of the Bellaire Board of Trade. 

I would like to respectfully ask permission, due to the late: hour, 
and the geographical location of Ohio, to dispense with making any 
statement for the record. And I will turn over any statements or 
recommendations I have on Ohio or West Virginia to Mr. Myers, 
of the Upper Ohio Valley Development Corp. 

Senator RanpotpH. Thank you very much. 

Our last witness will be Mr. Walter Myers, executive manager, 
Upper Ohio Valley Development Corp. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER MYERS, EXECUTIVE MANAGER, UPPER 
OHIO VALLEY DEVELOPMENT CORP. 


Mr. Myers. My senator remarked when she saw the agenda that 
by this time most people would either be asleep or gone home. 
Senator Ranpotru. We are very happy to have you. 
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Mr. Myers. I represent the Upper Ohio Valley Development Corp. 
It is an organization that consists of six counties, four in Ohio and 
two in West Virginia. Our main energies have been devoted to eco- 
nomic development and community development. 

I have no formal testimony that I would like to present to you in 
a form that you could submit to the rest of the committee, but I have 
several very brief statements that I would like to refer to and to talk 
about. 

REGION IS NOT DEPRESSED 


Generally speaking, I would also like to express the feeling that 
this region is not depressed, that it has great future potential for 
growth, and that the conditions for economic growth are fine. 

We have the resources and the people, and those things that go to- 
gether to make possible economic growth. 

Now it is one thing to talk about these factors, and it is another 
thing to transform these factors and conditions to jobs. 

As you well know, it is not easy to do this. This is made even more 
difficult when we are confronted with the task of trying to create jobs 
in areas that have high unemployment. Many times, as it is now in 
the State of West Virginia and portions of Ohio, it is an almost im- 
possible task to create sufficient employment opportunity to offset the 
great number of people that are unemployed. 

Now there are many individuals and groups dedicated to this par- 
ticular work, as has been brought out. It has been estimated that 
for the entire country there are at least 7,000 organizations of this 
type. There are some 53 at least actively working from Pittsburgh 
to the Marietta-Parkersburg area in the area of economic develop- 
ment, 

This does not include the great efforts of industry to create new 
products and in turn create greater employment in our region. 

There is no doubt that, of the 7,000 organizations or 53 organiza- 
tions in our region, some are more effective than others in our pro- 
grams, either because of financial ability or the kind of programs 
they are devoted to. But I often wonder if there are enough in- 
dustries of the type that we are seeking to satisfy the appetites for 
employment that most of the communities have; in fact, I doubt that 
there are enough new industries created each year to satisfy this tre- 
mendous need for employment. 

Undoubtedly our pace for development will quicken, and in many 
traditional industries it will help speed the depletion or lessen the 
need for our basic resources, and it will also speed the obsolescence 
of products and processes. 

It is unquestionable in my mind that this pace will create new 
jobs. But in the meantime, such changes unfortunately can bring 
a eritical transportation period for individuals and families. It is 
unfortunate that too many of us wait until the critical period to 
initiate action in some trends in our economy, and individual indus- 
tries can be viewed years and months in advance. 

Sometimes I am fearful that we accept, as Mr. Flenniken has 
said, those existing industries that have been with us for some time 
as being a permanent part of our economy. 
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It requires sometimes the critical point before decisive action is 
taken, and usually with a successful conclusion, as has happened 
in a number of West Virginia communities, and will continue, be- 
cause this action of loss of employment can weld the community to 
action. 

This particular line of thought leads me to the discussion of the 
need for more local, State, and individual realism toward, and under- 
standing for, economic development, and the day-to-day role of that 
understanding, there is need for discussion of this to insure economic 
stability and growth between the community and the region around 
it, and a discussion of the trends of an industry in its future em- 
ployment, rather than just take it for granted that that industry will 
be there forever. 


BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN COMMUNITY 


It seems to me that we need a better understanding of economic 
development in the community. There are certain areas that most 
of us hesitate to discuss in economic development, certain conditions 
that involve the establishment or location of the plant. 

It seems to me that the individual has a responsibility to under- 
stand that his job, his employment security, is based upon his applica- 
tion to and the interest in his work and his contribution to his work. 

Each area of modern society in the community has its responsibili- 
ties. Government has as its concern the responsibility to create a 
community or a region or a county or a country that is conducive to 
economic growth. 

The schools have the responsibility of going beyond the classroom, 
and pointing out to the citizens and future citizens what they might 
be facing in terms of economic development. 

We have talked about the growth of our valley, and the areas for 
growth that will come. I have several suggestions that I would like 
your committee to consider. I would suggest that you not propose 
legislation which will create false conditions to stimulate economic 
growth. And by that I mean that if an industry locates in a par- 
ticular region for a reason, because it is economically sound, to create 
a false condition may very likely, in a limited period of time, or a 
—— period of time, once again you will have a critical employment 

roblem. 
, Please do not propose legislation which will take away the initiative 
to stimulate economic development. As I have explained, there are 
— organizations in all categories that are working along these 
ines, 

And please do not base such legislation on a general condition, 
whether it be in a declining or growing area. Any legislation that 
might be based on depressed or high unemployment may in its imple- 
mentation have an adverse effect on those regions that are growing and 
have the ability to grow and are being worked upon. 

And may I suggest that, as has been suggested, that close attention 
be given to transportation development in terms of highways; that a 
thorough search be made of existing functions of Government for ways 
that current activities can be applied to economic development rather 
than create entirely new organizations and staffs to do it. 
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May I suggest that you implement, if necessary, and provide funds 
for expansion and development. We find in our work that more and 
more of the industries that are seeking locations in our region have 
need for financial assistance. By that I don’t mean to infer that there 
should be subsidization, but the availability of funds that can be bor- 
rowed at a reasonable rate of interest and be paid back over a long 
period of time. 

Here again we feel that it should be done in such a way that local 
responsibility would provide these funds, but their availability should 
be insured by our Government. 

Thank you very much for permitting me to appear. 

Senator Ranpoten. Mr. Myers, we are very much indebted to you 
for your having waited so long and then presenting in this very fac- 
tual manner your recommendations to the committee. I want to thank 
you personally on behalf of the committee and on behalf of the Senate 
of the United States. 

For the record, I want to indicate that we have been using today 
the Federal courtroom here in Wheeling. And Judge Harry Watkins 
has been most cooperative in making available to the committee these 
facilities, as have been other persons within the-building. They have 
made our stay very pleasant today, and I want the record to indicate 
my thanks. 

We will now call it quits. 

(Whereupon, at 5:55 p.m., the committee adjourned, subject to the 
call of the Chair.) 


Xx 











